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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND JOHN STUART MILL. 


In those gospels, which are the con- 
fessed source of Christian Ethics, are 
two sayings, not in themselves of 
easy reconcilement, nor in their ap- 
plication of obvious and ready adjust- 
ment : 

“He that is not against us is for 


” 


Us. 


And then, pet 


“He that is not wit 
me.” 

A fairand candid reader of Mr. Mill’s 
Essay upon Liberty may well be at a 
loss to decide whether of these two 
sayings he ought in justice to fit to it 
in respect of such ethics as are spe- 
cially Christian. 

In all honesty, we ourselves must 
say, after careful perusal and re-per- 
usal of this thoughtful book, that the 
former of these two sayings may fairly 
be applied to its main conclusions : 
that the latter may not unfairly be 
stamped upon certain of its incidental 
assertions, and of its arguments as 
built upon them. 

The widest and most absolute 
liberty of thought and discussion, is, 
first of all, claimed by Mr. Mill. 

A claim, as we believe, allowed 
by Christian ethical doctrine, when 
sound, and deep, and true. 

But before passing on, we desire to 
explain in what sense the very word 
“claim” itself may be applied to the 
teaching of Mr. Mill. It is one of the 
excellences of this Essay, that its 


1 me is against 
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tone is essentially unselfish. There 
is no querulous demand, as for personal 
immunities. Its plea for liberty is an 
inculcation of duties rather than a 
requisition of rights. This we take 
to be no trifling difference, nor of ob- 
scure signification. Happy indeed it 
is when they with whom reside power, 
authority, influence of any genuine 
kind, understand that the rights of 
other men constitute their own duties, 
and that in conceding such rights they 
are doing no less justice to themselves 
than to others. This is essentially 
Christian doctrine—“ it is more bles- 
sed to give than to receive.” Well had 
it been for Christendom if its applica- 
tion to concession of liberties, moral 
and material, had at all times been 
more heartily recognised. 

Mr. Mill does not fail to acknow- 
ledge the debt due by the world for 
what religious liberty it possesses, to 
“ great writers,” who in the case of 
“religious belief’’ exceptionally did 
take “higher ground, on principle,” 
and “assert freedom of conscience as 
an inalienable right ;” but we fear it 
must be allowed that the “higher 
ground” taken has but too rarely been 
the highest, and that there is but too 
much truth in his account of what 
has driven men to that “higher 
ground” lower than the highest, 
namely, that “‘ minorities, seeing that 
they had no chance of becoming ma- 
jorities, were under the necessity of 
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pleading to those whom they could 
not convert, for permission to differ.” 
Who can dispute his assertion, that 
“those who first broke the yoke of 
what called itself the Universal 
Church, were in general as little 
willing to permit difference of reli- 

ious opinion as that Church itself?” 

he writer’s argument being wholly 
against intolerance in the introduc- 
tory passage whence we quote, it 
was perhaps to be expected that he 
should speak of intolerance, “so 
natural to mankind,” as the one 
source of that “little willingness to 
permit difference of religious opinion.” 

That it is very natural to man, that 
whilst rebelling violently against the 
pressure of intolerance on themselves, 
men’s minds should leave it throned 
in their centre to hurl its mandates 
and enforce its penalties against those 
over whom themselves claim domi- 
nion—it were idle to deny ; but we do 
not think that even as against the 
first Protestants the case is fully and 
fairly stated thus. We are not con- 


cerned to defend their intolerance ; 
but if called upou to account for it, 
we do not think it sufficient to speak 
with Mr. Mill of “odium theologi- 


cum,” and of the “ fallibility of what 
is called the moralsense.” “ Respectus 
humanus,” we believe, had a large 
share in its production, and in its 
sustentation. Cowardice as much as 
hate makes our frail human nature 
intolerant. 

Whatever Mr. Mill may say, we 
must, upon higher authority than his, 
pronounce that there be such things 
as “damnable heresies.”* In all 
times of vehement spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual disturbance, these 
stormbirds of ill omen appear above 
the dark waves of human thought. 
Who knows not how the disruption 
of the old Pagan superstitions, and 
the dissolution of the effete peel 
phies of the old Pagan world, were 
accompanied by such portents in 
swarms. Even when the pure gospel 
word, caught fresh from Christ’s 
own lips, and wafted upon the wings 
of the Holy Dove, the Paraclete 
himself, was uttered to such dis- 
ruption and dissolution by the first 
Apostles of the Lord, the infamies 
of Gnostics and Manichzeans abound- 
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ed, and were charged upon the true 
followers of the Word of Holiness. So 
was it at the Reformation, so will it 
be at every such tremendous crisis in 
the spiritual, moral, intellectual his- 
tory of human kind. 

The Reformers, therefore, were in 
this predicament, that they found 
themselves charged with heresy, and 
that damnable. Concerning the first 
branch of the indictment, they might 
have been, and were, in the main con- 
tent to say, as that great-souled Paul 
had said, whose writings were so dear 
to them—* this we confess, that after 
the way which they call heresy, so 
worship we the God of our fathers.” 

Concerning the second, in their 
anguish and fear, they perhaps were 
too anxious at times to demonstrate 
by any means that with what were 
truly damnable heresies they had 
neither sympathy nor any common 
bond. They feared more than they 
feared the dungeon or the stake 
(therein they showed the grandeur of 
their souls) to be confounded with 
such as were, or appeared to them 
also to be, “deniers of the Lord that 
bought them ;” and to make their 
repudiation of the damnable heresies 
clear and apparent to all men (there- 
in they showed the human weak- 
ness of their souls) they proceeded, 
sometimes, to deal by this kind of 
heretics as their opponents dealt 
by them. To allow and to approve are 
sometimes identical, and men are very 
keen in interpreting allowance as ap- 
proval when their adversaries’ case is 
in question. And so, in order to dis- 
prove an unjust accusation by an un- 
justifiable disproof, men come to re- 
fuse allowance where they should 
simply have signified disapproval. 
Human respect, we repeat it, rather 
than theological hatred, is that which 
in such cases warps the moral sense, 
and unless this also be taken into ac- 
count, there will be great injustice 
done to the whole character of Pro- 
testantism in respect of this question 
of intolerance. 

For certainly Protestantism has 
done much for toleration, and that not 
upon the score of mere “ religious in- 
difference.” 

We do not deny that Protestants 
have been, and that many of them 


* 2nd St. Peter ii. 1. 
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often are still intolerant ; nor will we 
hesitate to say that intolerance in 
them is meaner and more detestable 
than in Papists. ‘“ Corruptio optimz 
pessima@’” is an aphorism as true as it 
is old. But it is no part of any true 
Protestant principle to persecute, and 
there is always hope, a hope not on the 
whole deceived nor frustrated entirely 
by the facts of the case, in the history 
ot Protestants,—that when the true 
moral sense in them shall cease at any 
time to be disturbed by some passion 
contending against their genuine reli- 
gious principle, toleration will resume, 
and not only resume but extend, its 
sway. 

Intolerance, which we fear approves 
itself almost always as consistent with 
religious principle to the Romanist, 
is, sooner or later, recognised as incon- 
sistent with it by the genuine Pro- 
testant. 

We now return to the general con- 
sideration of the Essay, and follow as 
nearly as possible, in so doing, the 
order of the author’s own assertion 
and argument. 

We must not stifle an opinion, says 
Mr. Mill, and for two reasons :— 
Firstly, we can never be sure that the 
opinion we are endeavouring to stifle 
is a false opinion ; secondly, if we 
were sure, stifling it would be an evil 
still. 

We agree with Mr. Mill that we 
must not stifle an opinion ; we agree 
with him that there is great evil in 
stifling an opinion, even when sure of 
its falsehood ; but we think we need 
hardly tell our readers with what 
energy we deny the proposition, that 
we can never be sure that the opinion 
we are endeavouring to stifle is false. 

The unhappy Pyrrhonism of that 
last sentence involves even so clear a 
thinker and writer as Mr. Mill forth- 
with in the most awkward mistiness 
and confusion, either of thought or 
expression, so soon as he proceeds to 
develop it. 

AN silencing of discussion,” he 
says, “is an assumption of infallibi- 
lity. Its condemnation may be al- 
lowed to rest on this common argu- 
ment, not the worse for being com- 
mon.” 

We suppose the syllogism is meant 
to stand thus :— 

All assumption of infallibility is to 
be condemned. 
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All silencing of discussion is as- 
sumption of infallibility. 

Therefore all silencing of discussion 
is to be condemned. 

We simply deny the premises. 

No man is to be condemned for 
assuming himself to be infallible in 
asserting the existence of God, any 
more than for assuming himself to be 
so in asserting that the three angles 
of any rectilineal triangle are in sum 
equal to two right angles. 

There are, we must affirm, even 
though Mr. Mill would appear to con- 
tradict it, truths other than mathema- 
tical, which are not merely relatively 
but absolutely certain. When we enun- 
ciate such truths we do assume and 
maintain our infallibility, and we do 
not mean to say by that that we are 
certain of such truths; but that such 
truths are certain : more certainly true 
than even we are certain of their truth. 

None buta fool, it may be objected, 
questions that twicetwoare four; there 
is no occasion to assume infallibility 
on that point. 

Well! none but “the fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God.” 

We assume our infallibility against 
the one fool as against the other, and 
refuse to admit that in either case we 
incur a fair condemnation for the 
assumption. © 

It is very true that ten pages farther 
on Mr. Mill seems to face some such 
challenge as we have thus given. His 
imaginary objector is there made to 
question him : 

“Ts the belief in a God one of the 
opinions, to feel sure of which you 
hold to be assuming infallibility?’ 
To which the author’s answer is: 

“IT must be permitted to observe, 
that it is not the feeling sure of a 
doctrine (be it what it may) which I 
call an assumption of infallibility, it 
is the undertaking to decide that 
question for others without allowing 
them to hear what can be said on the 
contrary side.” 

Now every man has a right to his 
own definition; but we put it to our 
reader whether this definition of an 
assumption of infallibility is not of the 
most awkward and confusing kind; 
whether it be not so much in contra- 
diction to the usual sense of the words 
when used in ordinary argument as to 
render it hard to justify. 

A man has a right to his own defi- 
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nition ; but he should begin by clear- 
ing the way with it as he first enters 
upon his argument ; and above all, he 
should not use, nor even appear to use, 
the word or phrase defined in two 
varying senses. Surely Mr. Mill is 
not prepared to contend that in the 
“common argument” upon which he 
says the condemnation of silencing 
discussion may rest, men usually in- 
tend to define the assumption of in- 
fallibility, as himself has done at last. 

** However positive any one’s persua- 
sion may be, not only of the falsity, but 
of the pernicious consequences. ...,.. 
of an opinion; yet it in pursuance of that 
private judgment, though backed by the 
public judgment of his country or his 
contemporaries, he prevents the opinion 
from being heard in its defence, he as- 
sumes infallibility.” 


Thus does Mr. Mill develop his 
definition. But we protest all the 
more against it. The man may in 
the case supposed “assume infallibi- 
lity,” but if so, surely he does it 
“per accidens,” and his allowance or 
refusal of hearing to the obnoxious opi- 
nion on its defence is not that which 
in any reasonable sense determines 
the contingency. 

The doctrines of which men feel 
most truly certain, are not always 
those on which they forbid attacks, 
as Mr. Mill seems to be well aware 
when he describes the people of this 
age as feeling sure “not so much that 
their opinions are true, as that they 
should not know what to do without 
them.” Let people of that stamp 
choke all contradiction of those doubt- 
fully held opinions as they will; 
surely it is only by a wrench given to 
the language that these semi-sceptics 
can be said to “assume infallibility.” 

Mr. Mill, we think, does great dis- 
service to the argument in favour of 
toleration by this anxiety to prop it 
up with the rotten buttress of the 
oy of scepticism. 

e reproaches “individuals” with 
not allowing their “faith” in “the col- 
lective authority” of the “ party, the 
sect, the church, the class of society” 
to which they belong, to be “shaken 
at all by being aware that other ages, 
countries, sects, churches, classes, and 
parties have thought, and even now 
think, the reverse.’ 

Well! why should it be shaken by 
the knowledge of this fact ? 
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We are aware that the question may 
seem bold ; but we contend that it is 
entirely justifiable as against the loose 
hypothesis of our author. 

Por he is not careful to distinguish 
the nature of the subject matter of 
those opinions, which men refuse to 
allow the sense of their own falli- 
bility, individual or collective, to 
shake, and without such distinction 
his reasoning is worthless. 

The indictment against this obsti- 
nate unshakable “individual” pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


‘* He devolves upon his own world the 
responsibility of being in the right 
against the dissentient worlds of other 
people; and it never troubles him that 
mere accident has decided which of these 
numerous worlds is the object of his re- 
liance, and that the same causes which 
make him a Churchman in London, 
would have made him a Buddhist or a 
Confucian in Pekin.” 


Why should it trouble him? We 
mean, of course, in respect of shaking 
his “ faith in the collective authority.” 

It may be, and in our opinion it is, 
a perfectly fair argument to say: Do 
not persecute by way of propping up 
truth. By so doing you are practi- 
cally making violence or the ability to 
resist violence the measure of what is 
true or false. You are forcibly bend- 
ing the lever of the balance itself by 
way of entering upon proof that the 
goods you are delivering are of just 
weight. 

Violence proves nothing more in 


favour of truth in London, than it 


proves against truth in Pekin. 

But that is a very different thing 
from saying, “be suspicious of a uni- 
versally received truth in London; 
because the negation of it is in uni- 
versal credit at Pekin.” 

Am I to hold as of doubtful cer- 
tainty the Newtonian system, univer- 
sally received in Europe, because a 
mere accident has prevented me from 
being born a Hindoo ? “The same 
causes which make me a Newtonian 
in London,” would have made me at 
Madras, perhaps, a believer in the 
cosmogony of the Shasters; is my ad- 
hesion to the true doctrine of the solar 
system to be held in sceptical solution? 
Had I been born in Pekin, I should 
have held China to be the “ Central” 
no less than the “flowery ” land ; am 
I, therefore, to have misgivings about 
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“the World on Mercator’s projection,” 
and to misdoubt, on that account, the 
accuracy of Mr. Wyld’s map of Asia? 

It may seem audacious for an ano- 
nymous reviewer to charge such a 
thinker as the author of this Essay on 
Liberty with confusion of thought 
upon a matter of this kind ; but really 
we cannot account for the course of 
Mr. Mill’s argument at this point ex- 
cept upon the theory of his having 
confused one of the common attributes 
of those who have assumed infallibi- 
lity with the assumption itself. These 
assumers have been almost always 
impatient, but such impatience is no 
necessary concomitant of the assump- 
tion. Infallibility is an attribute of 
Deity. Let a man assume to be one 
with God. Must he therefore ne- 
cessarily be impatient of all contradic- 
tion? Is the Almighty so? Does 
either his revealed Word or his action 
in history proclaim him to be so? 
Wiser is the old adage, “Deus patiens 
quia zternus.” A real profound un- 
shakable assumption of infallibility 
ought in truth to communicate some- 
thing of that eternal patience. And 
indeed it does so. There is a vehe- 
mence born of weakness not of strength 
in the conviction. Had Galileo de- 
nied that a square had four equal 
sides, his opponents might have blis- 
tered him behind the ears as light- 
headed ; but they would never have 
treated him as a criminal—they would 
have been absolutely certain of the 
falsehood of his opinion. But, as we 
read it, they had no such calm, pro- 
found, unassailable conviction of the 
truth of that mundane system, which 
they professed to take on faith from 
the Scriptures; they had no sufficient 
assurance of their own infallibility on 
this head ; and conceived they might 
help themselves and others to a little 
more of it by chaining and gagging 
the impugner. Men do not build 
breakwaters to protect granite rocks 
against the dash of waves, but to 
protect roadsteads of shingle and of 
shifting sand. 

There was a man once upon earth, 
who assumed, and rightfully assumed, 
infallibility; who not content with 
proclaiming himself “come into the 
world that he might bear witness to 
the truth,” affirmed himself to be “the 
Truth,” in his own person. Was he 
impatient? Washeintolerant? Or 
was it not his special characteristic to 
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“ endure the contradiction of sinners 
against himself?’ 

We have said that to allow and to 
approve are sometimes identical ; but 
they are by no means alwaysso. For- 
getfulness of this has often hurried 
men of pure and benevolent mind into 
adopting a course of conduct diame- 
trically opposed to that of Him who 
is the author of all good, and the 
necessary antagonist of all evil,— 
plunging them into the folly of act- 
ing, in their attempts at moral govern- 
ment, as if they esteemed their wis- 
dom wiser than the Wisdom Infinite. 

Yes! there is a reason which weighs 
with us beyond every weighty reason 
which the soundest of this world’s 
philosophy can put into the scale in 
favour of long-suffering, all-enduring 
tolerance, and that reason is the 
tolerance of the True Infallible. Your 

retended Vicars of Christ would 

ave done more a thousand times to 
strengthen the validity of their own 
claim to His infallibility, had they 
manifested in proof of it a little more 
of His Infinite patience, in their own 
dealings with men’s rebellious souls. 

Of that one infallible man Mr. Mill 
has not omitted all mention. And not 
having omitted it, we must express 
our profound regret that he should 
have ignored his teaching upon this 
very point of unlimited forbearance. 
Still more profoundly do we regret 
that this mention of Him and of men’s 
dealings by Him should have about 
it so much which is false and repre- 
hensible. These are strong words; but 
we fear that we can fully justify them. 

Still harping upon the confused 
notion that assumption of infallibility 
must necessarily imply the determina- 
tion to stifle, by eden of some kind, 
all manner of contradiction, and still 
misled, if we mistake not, by the de- 

jlorable doctrine, that we can never 

sure whether the opinion we are 
endeavouring to stifle be false or 
true, Mr. Mill proceeds to speak of 
the condemnation of Socrates, the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and the per- 
secution of Christianity by Marcus 
Aurelius. These he gives simply as 
instances of the commission of ‘ an 
dreadful mistakes which excite the 
astonishment and horror of posterity,” 
attributing, so far as we can see, the 
making of them simply and purely to 
the imaginary crime of assuming in- 
fallibility, “an assumption so far from 
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being less objectionable, orless danger- 
ous, because the opinion is called im- 
moral or impious, that this is the case 
of all others in which it is most fatal.” 
In his zeal to warn men against the 
danger, Mr. Mill begins by absolving 
the judges of Socrates. “He was put 
to death by his countrymen, after a 
judicial conviction, for impiety and 
immorality ; of these charges the tri- 
bunal, there is every ground for be- 
lieving, honestly found him guilty.” 
Now if we are to take, as Mr. Mill 
does, for the virtues of Socrates, the 
“ Apologies” as evidence worthy of 
trust, it strikes us that there is little or 
no ground for believing in the honesty 
of the verdict against the marvellous 
pagan philosopher. Private enmities, 
to the full as much as honest though 
deluded zeal for public good, mixed 
the poison cup, which the “wisest of 
the Greeks” drank down. Xenophon 
and Plato would hardly have sub- 
scribed to this modern “rehabilitation” 
of the men who pronounced, rather 
than found their great teacher guilty. 
But we have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to push this debate far. We 
come to that which is unspeakably 
more important. 

Mr. Mill taxes mankind, at least 
modern mankind, with allowing their 
feelings to render them “extremely 
unjust in their judgment of the un- 
happy actors in that lamentable 
transaction, the event which took 
place on Calvary rather more than 
eighteen hundred years ago.” 

Surely it was necessary here to dis- 
tinguish between comparative and ab- 
solute injustice. “These were to all 
appearance, not bad men; not worse 
than men commonly are, but the con- 
trary.” To say that they were “not 
worse” may be, and is, when rightly 
applied, most profitable because most 
humiliating, most soul-searching doc- 
trine. But to say they were “not 
bad,” is to rob, beforehand, such doc- 
trine of all its humbling, soul-search- 
ing, corrective power. To remind 
men that “most of those who now 
shudder” at the high priest’s con- 
duct, if “they had lived in his time, 
and been born Jews,” in much prob- 
ability “would have acted precisely 
as he did,’ may be to render them 
a real service, if the reminder be 
given to enforce upon them the dan- 
ger of self-leceit, and the insecurity 
of the safeguard afforded to men, 
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even against desperate wickedness, by 
remaining satisfied with being “the 
very kind of men who, in all times, 
our own included, have every chance 
of passing through life blameless and 
respected.” But we must reckon it 
as an audacious contradiction of the 
gospel narrative, a hideous perversion 
of the spirit of its lessons, to use such 
manner of talk for the semi-absolution 
of the murderers of the Holy One, for 
the representing of them as the un- 
happy victims of a fated, no less than 
a fatal mistake, much as Gidipus is in 
the tragedy, when by an almost justi- 
fiable manslaughter he becomes a par- 
ricide, and by an innocently contract- 
ed marriage he commits the foulest 
of incest. 

We cannot, and will not believe 
that Mr, Mill had any such intention 
as this, in penning the genes under 
review, but that he has been betrayed 
into so doing, we think, must be ap- 
parent to every careful reader. 

Mr. Mill attempts after a fashion to 
clear Caiaphas, or at least to mitigate 
our condemnation of him on these 
grounds :— 


‘*The high priest, who rent his gar- 
ments when the words were pronounced, 
which, according to all the ideas of his 
country constituted the blackest guilt, was 
in all probability, quite as sincere in his 
horror and indignation, as the generality 
of respectable and pious men now are in 
the religious and moral sentiments they 
profess.” 


Has Mr. Mill ever carefully read 
through the whole four Gospels? One 
is tempted to think not, when finding 
him write at random thus. 

St. Matthew tells us that Caiaphas 
rent his clothes, when the prisoner 
before him had answered affirmatively 
to the question so solemnly and ur- 
gently put :—“TI adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 

Now leaving aside the sincerity or 
insincerity of the indignation of Caia- 
phas at this special person for answer- 
ing affirmatively, we may fairly ask 
how it can be asserted, that “ accord- 
ing to all the ideas of his country,” 
the answer “ constituted the blackest 
guilt.” 

Was not the Christ expected? Was 
He not to be the Son of God? The 
latter question is answered in the very 
form of the High Priest’sinterrogation; 
but did not the “ideas” of the coun- 
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try expect this Son of God to be re- 
vealed in the person of a Man ? 

What does St. John’s Gospel let us 
know on this head? There we read 
that when the preaching of the Baptist 
had shaken to its centre the heart of 
the nation, the Jews sent priests and 
Levites from Jerusalem to ask him 
whether he were not that Christ, and 
wherefore, unless he were that Christ, 
he took upon him to baptize. They 
apparently thought it by no means 
improbablethat theskin-clad preacher 
of repentance would announce him- 
self to be the Messiah ; how can we 
reconcile such anticipation with the 
notion, that “according to their ideas” 
a claim of Christhood must “ consti- 
tute the blackest guilt ?” 

Mr. Mill offers no apology for Pi- 
late ; but, unless He whom Caiaphas 
condemned spake falsely, the Roman 
magistrate was less guilty than the 
High Priest, for Christ himself said 
to the former—“ He that delivered 
me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 

If the condemners and crucifiers of 
the Lord were “not bad men,” then 
He was bad, or else He too “‘commit- 
ted a dreadful mistake.” 

Pilate was no very just judge; but 
he was a shrewd, clear-sighted man, 
and he found his way to the bottom 
of the motives of those who dragged 
before his judgment-seat one in whom 
neither he nor Herod could find any 
thing worthy of death. 

“For he knew that for envy they 
had delivered him.” 

Has not “envy” been called “eldest 
born of hell?” Is the designation 
false? 

See to what baseness of crime it 
drove these miserable men, whom Mr. 
Mill calls “to all appearance not 
bad.” 

First, there is the blood-money 
transaction with Judas. 

Secondly, these judges deliberately 
“ seek false witness against Him to put 
Him to death.” 

Thirdly, having themselves accept- 
ed, they next bear false witness against 
him, and depose before Pilate, that 
He who had said, “ render unto Czesar 
the things which be Czesar’s,” had 
been found by them “forbidding to 
give tribute.” 

_ Fourthly, they who could hardly 
keep their hands from doing Him 
violence, when He had spoken of the 
bondage of sin, loudly asserting 
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“we were never in bondage to any 
man ;” they, who were putting Him 
to death on pretext of his infringe- 
ment upon the majesty of their 
Messiah’s kingship, deny the Messiah 
and his kingship and all, and in their 
lust for blood, bawl out the lying sub- 
mission to Rome, which their inmost 
heart spurned, crying—“ We have no 
king but Ceesar !’ 

But why check off any farther the 
separate counts of the crushing indict- 
ment ? 

Envious, and covetous, and proud, 
and prevaricators, omitters of judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith, full of extor- 
tion and excess, whited sepulchres 
for hypocrisy, and full of iniquity 
within, very serpents for yenom and 
malice, a generation of vipers: such 
was the character of the “unhappy 
actorsin that lamentabletransaction,” 
unless He, whom they cruelly and 
shamefully did to death, were Himself 
a cruel and a shameless slanderer. It 
is unpardonable that a grave teacher 
of justice and mercy, pleading the 
cause of liberty, should even in one 
careless “obiter dictum” say of such 
men that they were “to all appear- 
ance not bad.” 

Mr. Mill “altogether condemns” 
such expressions as “the immorality 
and impiety of an opinion.” Now, we 
repeat it, we do not accept this verdict 
upon the character of those who hunt- 
ed Christ to death, as the deliberate 
opinion of our author ; but if we did, 
we should, for all his remonstrance, 
stigmatize such an opinion as both 
immoral and impious. 

And yet we should agree with him 
in concluding that it were wiser, 
juster, safer, not to forbid its expres- 
sion or its advocacy under any penalty 
beyond that stigma. 

Ve are not so deeply concerned to 
examine what use is next made of the 
example of Marcus Aurelius, save to 
note the practical weakening of the 
argument against repression of opi- 
nion again inflicted here by Mr. Mill's 
confused, awkward, and we might 
add, false definition of what it is to 
assume infallibility. 


‘* Unless any one,” he says, ‘‘ who ap- 
proves of punishment for the promulga- 
tion of opinions, flatters himself that he 
is a wiser and better man than Marcus 
Aurelius—more deeply versed in the 
wisdom of his time—more elevated in his 
intellect above it—more earnest in his 
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search for truth, or more single-minded 
in his devotion to it, when found; let 
him abstain from that assumption of the 
joint infallibility of himself and the 
multitude, which the great Antoninus 
made with so unfortunate a result.” 


But what if a man defy the “un- 
less?” What if a man should flatter 
himself, that if not better, he is, at 
least, wiser than the great Antoninus ? 

Few men, perhaps, would choose to 
subscribe to Mr. Mill’sentire eulogium 
on the philosophical and amiable per- 
secutor. We should hesitate to doso 
ourselves. We do not scruple to as- 
sume that we possess a wisdom, not 
indeed our own, but a wisdom passing 
that of Aurelius, on many things of 
the highest consequence to man’s 
spiritual and mental well-being; our 
knowledge of his “mistake,” and of 
its “unfortunate result” is of itself 
an acquisition to our wisdom denied 
to his. But would that superior wis- 


dom justify us in doing as he did? 
By no means. 

The argument in favour of abstain- 
ing from persecution on the ground 
that the persecutor may possibly be 
wrong, meus to us likely to weaken, 


practically, in thousands of minds, the 
argument in favour of abstaining from 
persecution altogether. It bears to 
the inconsiderate many the aspect of 
a quasi-permission to persecute when- 
soever it is impossible, or appears to 
them impossible, but that they should 
be right—the very last result at which 
our author would desire to arrive. 

Weare, however, almost at one with 
him in his strictures upon “the dic- 
tum that truth always triumphs over 

rsecution, one of those pleasant 

alsehoods which men repeat after one 

another till they pass into common- 
places, but which all experience re- 
futes.” We partly agree with him 
that “history teems with instances of 
truth put down by persecution,” be- 
cause he qualifies the saying thus :— 
“Tf not suppressed for ever it may be 
thrown back for centuries.” We think 
there is considerable force in these re- 
marks : 

**It is a piece of idle sentimentality 
that truth merely as truth has any in- 
herent power denied to error, of prevail- 
ing against the dungeon and the stake. 
The real advantage which truth has, 
consists in this, that when an opinion is 
true it may be extinguished once, twice, 
or many times; but in the course of 
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ages there will generally be found per- 
sons to rediscover it, until some one of 
its reappearances falls on a time when 
from favourable circumstances it escapes 
persecution until it has made such head 
as to withstand all subsequent attempts 
to suppress it.” 


But we think that he has over- 
looked here the fact, that much of 
this may be predicated in a certain 
sense of error as well. And we count 
it an oversight that he should have 
neglected here to introduce what we 
consider a fair subsidiary argument to 
be based upon recognition of the fact. 
We are far from saying that error has 
the same inherent vitality as truth, 
the same power of revivification after 
death, or what seems death ; but as- 
suredly it does possess a very great 
and harassing share of such vitality, 
and such power of resuscitation. We 
have falsehoods in the world that are 
as old as many of the greatest truths. 
Errors that have been slain and buried 
out of sight for centuries, but which 
reappear sometimes with the same 
old features, sometimes with a differ- 
ence in the grin of the mask which 
covers them. And persecution does 
not and will not kill them outright, 
any more than it kills their opposite 
truths. It fails of its object in the 
one case as in the other. Of course 
to this it may be objected, that at all 
events persecution of such kind 
scotches the snake it cannot kill, and 
scotching a snake is so far so good. 
To this objection forcible answer may 
be given, and is given, though not to 
that specific objection by the author 
of our Essay. Worthy of being deeply 
pondered are these words : 


‘** Those in whose eyes this reticence 
on the part of heretics is no evil, should 
consider, in the first place, that in con- 
sequence of it there is never any fair and 
thorough discussion of heretical opinions ; 
and that such of them as could not stand 
such a discussion, though they may be 
prevented from spreading, do not dis- 
appear.” 


No, they do not ; and it might have 
been said without the modification, 
“though they may be prevented from 
spreading.” 

The possibility of such prevention 
is, to say the least, doubtful. When 
one or two measly spots appear on 
the child’s skin, they may be pre- 
vented from spreading, nay, be made 
to disappear—from sight, but not from 
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its fevered body, which the suppres- 
sion and supposed disappearance kill. 
Suppress the gout which is reddening 
an old man’s knuckles, it goes straight 
to the heart, and the undertaker’s 
hearse may be fetched round to the 
door whence the doctor’s carriage 
drivesaway. Freethinking, so called, 
had freer play in the England of the 
eighteenth century than it had in 
France. London saw no Goddess of 
Reason set up upon the altar at St. 
Paul’s. 

Liberty of discussion is strictly for- 
bidden in the Pontifical States, and 
the prohibition enforced by many so- 
called preventive, as well as repres- 
sive measures ; nevertheless, we have 
been told, again and again, that, as the 
Editor of Gioberti’s Remains expres- 
ses it—* Nowhere, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope, are greater incredulity and heresy 
to be met with.” 

The Russian government again, 
though tolerant under certain condi- 
tions of various religious bodies, has 
an organized and powerful system for 
suppressing dissent from the National 
Church ; but those who have paid the 
slightest attention to the subject know 
how widely, and under what incon- 
gruous forms schisms and heresies, 
more or less secret, prevail throughout 
that vast empire. 

We are not certain of that doctrine 
of scotched snakes after all. A dead 
snake cannot bite, that is unquestion- 
able. A live snake will dart into the 
thicket from the eye of man oftener 
than it will dare to spring at him; 
but walk into the thicket where a 
scotched snake is hid, happy are you 
if you come out of it with ankle un- 
bitten. 

And this is, perhaps, no unfitting 
place for introducing notice of another 
fair subsidiary argument in favour of 
toleration. Mr. Mill has not used it, 
nor should we, perhaps, expect him to 
do so, considering the difficulty which 
he seems to discern in righteous! 
holding the positive truth of our opi- 
nions. Nevertheless, we think it 
worthy of some consideration. 

It is natural to man to persecute ; 
but it is also natural to man to pity 
the persecuted ; and “pity is akin to 
love.” 

The fierceness with which the claims 
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of Romanists to political privilege 
were resisted, the reluctance to ad- 
mit the claims of Dissenters at the 
time when the repeal of the Test 
Act was mooted, produced eulogies 
upon Romanism and Dissent from 
zealous advocates of liberty, such 
as under other circumstances their 
own judgment would scarcely have 
approved. 

{any a man, we verily believe, has 
voted time after time for Baron Roths- 
child, in the city of London, under 
the impression that his vote was a 
protest against intolerance, who yet 
does not believe that a Jew can, in 
any real and true sense, be the fitting 
“representative” of the political 
Christian man. 

One of the mischiefs arising from 
forcible repression of even mischievous 
opinions, is the enlisting of sympathies 
on the side of them and of their 
holders ; for there is a stage in men’s 
opinion and feeling upon questions of 
intolerance and repression, wherein 
their indignation against such, or what 
they may fairly take to be such, over- 
rides their sound and genuine instinct 
of antagonism to the error itself which 
is intolerantly repressed. 

Intriguers of divers kinds know 
this well enough, and rejoice in being 
dealt with intolerantly up to a certain 
point. 

Before proceeding to reflect upon 
the second branch of Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ment, namely, that howsoever sure we 
may be of the falsehood of an opinion, 
we are not thereby justified in endea- 
vouring to stifle it, we may be per- 
mitted to remark that his definition 
of what it is to assume infallibility 
has, by a very distinguished reviewer 
of his Essay, been entirely ignored. 

Mr. Buckle, in professing “ to give 
a summary of its principal arguments, 
so full and decisive, that he despairs 
of adding any thing to them,” roundly 
puts the matter thus, whether as from 

imself or from Mr. Mill, as inter- 
preted by him, it is not, perhaps, very 
easy to determine. 

“Tf an age or a people assume that 
any notion they entertain is certainly 
right, they assume their own infalli- 
bility, and arrogantly claim for them- 
selves a prerogative which even the 
wisest of men never possess.”* 


* See Fraser's Magazine for May, 1859, p. 530. 
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This is set down without any man- 
ner of previous or subsequent qualifi- 
cation. As it seems to us, the arro- 
gance of believers in the multiplica- 
tion table, in the saltness of red her- 
rings, in the combustible nature of 
dry lucifer matches, and in the pain- 
fulness of a fit of the gripes, is estab- 
lished upon concession of the notable 
axiom. 

By-and-by we have, “To affirm that 
a doctrine is unquestionably revealed 
from above, is equally to affirm their 
own infallibility.” 

And presently, “ No one who is not 
absurdly and immodestly confident of 
his own powers, can be sure that what 
he believes to be true is true.” 

Naked enough Pyrrhonism this ; 
and of its nude figure, Mr. Buckle is 
so enamoured, that for his part he 
would be quite content to break off 
here all argument with objectors to 
liberty of discussion: “leaving our 
opponents in the dilemma of either 
asserting their own infallibility, or 
else of abandoning the idea of inter- 
fering with freedom of discussion.” 

The patience of the infallible seems 
to Mr. Buckle as to Mr. Mill, incon- 
ceivable. Should either of these 
thinkers arrive at “being sure that 
what he believes to be true is true,” 
we fear we shall want all the force of 
their own subsequent arguments to 
keep them from producing thumb- 
screws after all, 

Happily that subsequent argument 
is very powerful, and is stated with 
singular force and perspicuity by the 
Essayist. 

‘**If the received opinion be true, un- 
less it is suffered to be, and actually is, 
vigorously and earnestly contested, it 
will, by most of those who receive it, be 
held in the manner of a prejudice, with 
little comprehension or feeling of its ra- 
tional grounds. And not only this, but 
the meaning of the doctrine itself will be 
in danger of being lost, or enfeebled and 
deprived of its vital effect on the cha- 
racter and conduct, the dogma becom- 
ing a mere formal profession, ineffica- 
cious for good, but cumbering the ground 
and preventing the growth of any real 
and heartfelt conviction, from reason or 
personal experience.” 

Mr. Mill, we are sorry to say, ap- 
pears to be but imperfectly satisfied 
with the comprehensiveness of the 
moral teaching of the New Testa- 
ment; but whatsoever omissions may 
be charged against it, at least it has 
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not omitted to suggest the very argu- 
ment here developed and insisted upon 
by himself. 

St. Paul, in writing to the disciples 
at Corinth, scrupled not to say, 
“There must also be heresies among 
you that they which are approved 
may be made manifest.” 

The Greek is so much more pointed 
in one particular and most important 
word, that we must be excused for 
giving it textually : 

Adi yap cai aipiceg év dpiv elva, iva 
ot Soxyuoe pavepol yivwvrat tv dpiv. 

Our “‘ verbum preegnans,” of course, 
is déxepor. 

It is upon the power of assay, of 
test, doxacia, which contradiction 
has, that our author insists, in pages 
well deserving to be read with the 
most respectful consideration. 

These pages are compactly and 
closely written and reasoned. Trans- 
fer of them to our own is manifestly 
impossible; abbreviation would be 
almost as evidently unfair. We can 
only, therefore, commend their pe- 
rusal to our readers, and express our 
agreement with the main drift of their 
conclusions, whilst we feel it our duty 
to proceed in detail with strictures 
upon very much of what is incidental 
in them. 

Mr. Mill is anxious it would almost 
seem for the institution “of a devil’s 
advocate” :— 

** So essential is this discipline,” (that 
of attending equally and impartially to 
both sides, and endeavouring to see the 
reasons of both in the strongest light), 
* to the real understanding of moral and 
human subjects, that if opponents of 
all-important truths do not exist, it is 
indispensable to imagine them, and sup- 
ply them with the strongest arguments 
which the most skilful devil’s advocate 
can conjure up.” 


Is not this a rhetorical overstate- 
ment, scarcely justifiable in a severe 
didactical essay ? 

Toleration of devil’s advocates is a 
different thing from institution of 
them. Would Mr. Mill conceive it 
to be advantageous to the formation 
of his maid-servant’s enlightened 
opinion upon the excellence of chas- 
tity, that she should be invited to 
spend her Sunday afternoon in earnest 
controversy upon the matter with a 
— dragoon from Kensington 

arracks, whose “opinion” on that 
point, though differing from her mas- 
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ter’s, cannot otherwise than wrong- 
fully be spoken of as “immoral or 
impious?” Even with due precau- 
tions taken, that this “most skilful 
devil’s advocate” should not proceed 
beyond the rigid boundaries of legiti- 
mate argument, we think the pro- 
ceeding would be pronounced by the 
philosopher as unadvisable after all. 

There is something very sad, very 
serious, if not very startling, about 
the decisive way in which Mr. Mill 
cites the common defection of Chris- 
tians from energetic practical belief 
in the “maxims and precepts con- 
tained in the New Testament.” Some, 
who turn a deaf ear to the denuncia- 
tions of “average” Christianity from 
the pulpit, may, perchance, feel com- 
punction when thus, “ab extra,” they 
find that average Christianity de- 
nounced, in a non-theological essay, as 
“ a compromise between the Christian 
creed and the interests and sugges- 
tions of worldly life.” 

But we cannot curtly conclude 
with Mr. Mill, that this defection is 
sufficiently accounted for by saying 
that people believe the compromised 
doctrines, “‘as people believe what 
they have always heard lauded and 
never discussed ;’ nor, with Mr. 
Buckle, that there is no “reason for 
this universal defection beyond the 
fact, that when Christianity was con- 
stantly assailed, those who received 
its tenets held them with a tenacity, 
and saw them with a vividness, which 
cannot be expected in an age that 
sanctions them by general acquies- 
cence.” 

We think there is more than one 
fallacy lurking here. 

First and foremost, the body of 
professed believers is multiplied mil- 
fionfold, and therefore the number of 
those among them who neither “see 
with vividness nor hold with tena- 
city” their received tenets, is and 
must be enormously increased, whe- 
ther those tenets be or be not con- 
tradicted. Contradiction, pure and 
simple, does not naturally and inevit- 
ably fortify the convictions of average 
minds. Hardy plants be all the 


hardier for the nip of frost ; but there 
be plants, not worthless, which the 
nip of frost kills outright. 

Secondly, Christianity in those 
early days had not only contradiction 
pure and simple to contend with, but 
such contradiction enforced by fiery 
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and bloody persecution. Under pres- 
sure of this latter, none but the 
choicest, noblest, most genuine spirits 
would dare to profess adhesion to its 
tenets at all; and it is not fair to 
measure the intensity of their convic- 
tions with the average unsifted, ap- 
parent non-intensity of the convic- 
tions of the present mass of unmo- 
lested professors. We have under- 
lined the word apparent, because, after 
all, the “‘wniversal defection” predi- 
cated, at least by Mr. Buckle, is a 
loose term; and probably must be 
reduced to mean the apparent gene- 
ral defection. No man can fairly 
say, after a glance upon the mere 
surface of modern Christendom, 
whether it would furnish a greater or 
a less proportion of thoroughly con- 
vinced holders of Christian tenets 
than other ages, were the modern 
mass thrown entire into the old cru- 
cible of persecution. 

There may have been, and indeed 
we doubt not there were, many men 
intellectually convinced of the truth 
of Christian doctrines, who for moral 
cowardice concealed their convictions 
from the persecutors, irrespectively 
of any effect that the mere contradic- 
tion or non-contradiction may have 
had upon their personal apprehension 
of them ; and of their existence, our 
author’s appreciation of the character 
of Christian belief omits to take ac- 
count on one side or the other. In- 
deed, the distinction between the 
moral and the intellectual diluents 
of the strong spirit of conviction ap- 
pears to be entirely and unaccount- 
ably overlooked in this matter by 
both writers. 

There are heaps of Christians now- 
a-days, who have heard Christian 
doctrines questioned, denied, assailed 
by argument and ridicule, and that 
in much more trenchant and pointed 
manner than when the first clumsy 
Pagan contradictions were blurted 
out against the unexpected pheno- 
mena of gospel truths, whose intel- 
lectual apprehension, such as it is, of 
the tenets they receive, had not been 
much affected either way by this con- 
tradiction, or whose intellectual hold 
upon them has even been tightened 
by it, as our writers contend must 
always be the case. But these men, 
for all that, swell the ranks of the so- 
called “universal defection.” They 
are just the men whom Mr. Mill de- 
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scribes, “in the sense of that living 
belief which regulates conduct, they 
believe these doctrines just up to the 
point to which it is usual to act upon 
them. Whenever conduct is con- 
cerned, they look round for Mr. A. 
and B. to direct them how far to go 
in obeying Christ.” 

But absence of contradiction has 
not made them such. It is quite 
another species of cankerworm than 
that slug which has eaten out the 
heart of their “living belief.” 

Mr. Mill takes no account here, 
where special account should be taken, 
of those tendencies and influences 
which he had thus noticed in an 
earlier portion of his Essay :— 

** Men’s opinions on what is laudable 
or blamable, are affected by all the 
multifarious causes which influence 
their wishes in regard of the conduct of 
others. Sometimes their reason, at 
other times their prejudices or supersti- 
tions—often their social affections, not 
seldom their anti-social ones—their envy 
or jealousy, their arrogance or contemptu- 
ousness ; but most commonly their desires 
or fears for themselves—their legitimate 
or illegitimate self-interest.” 


Here, at least, are recognised dis- 
turbing causes in the formation of 
men’s “opinions,” which we must 
insist on it do grievously disturb and 
profoundly affect the pan fashion 
of their holding such when formed ; 
causes lost sight of in over-eagerness 
to magnify, that which we do not 
deny, the bracing effects of contradic- 
tion upon the minds of professed be- 
lievers. 

The oversight disfigures all the 
argument here, if we mistake not 
greatly. It betrays, even so precise a 
thinker as Mr. Mill, in his apprecia- 
tion of “the early Christians,” into all 
that vagueness of conception and ex- 
pression which a thoughtful student 
of ecclesiastical history greets with a 
half-regretful, half-ironical smile, in 
the prismatic, “ high-pointed,” senti- 
mental dogmatism of a very white- 
faced unexceptionable young preacher, 
fresh from Oxford. 

Those were very “early” Chris- 
tians concerning whom St. Paul wrote 
to Timothy, that they “ had a form 
of godliness, but denied the power 
thereof.” Very “early” Christians in 
Crete, of whom he wrote to Titus, 
“they profess that they know God, 
but in works they deny him.” That 
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was an “early” enough Christian 
community at Corinth, for certain, 
which gave so much trouble to the 
same teacher, and it existed in a city 
as full of real thorough-going “devil’s 
advocates” as the most keen appre- 
ciator of the usefulness of such func- 
tionaries could desire. “The creed,” 
in Corinth, was “ still fighting for its 
existence,” and yet, in spite of Mr. 
Mill’s assertion, that at these early 
periods, “no such difficulty is com- 
plained of,” St. Paul had to “lament 
the difficulty of keeping up in the 
minds of believers a lively apprehen- 
sion of the truth which they nomi- 
nally recognised, so that it might 
penetrate the feelings, and acquire a 
real mastery over the conduct.” 

Let us take an instance or two, 
supplied by Mr. Mill himself, for our 
days, and apply them to those “ early” 
times. 

* All Christians believe that bles- 
sed are . . . the humble.” 

Want of contradiction, or want of 
*‘devil’s advocates,” causes this to be 
an inert belief now-a-days. 

Was it not inert in those of whom 
the Apostle complained once and again 
that they were “puffed up ?”’ 

“ All Christians believe ... that if 
one take their cloak, they should give 
him their coat also.” 

Such abnegation is difficult to prac- 
tise now. Was there no practical 
difficulty discovered by those with 
whom their teacher thus remonstrat- 
ed—“ Brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before the unbeliev- 
ers. Now therefore, there is utterly 
a fault among you ?” 

“All Christians believe... . that 
blessed are the poor.” 

Now-a-days the desperate struggle 
to escape from poverty, and the con- 
temptuous eye cast upon its thread- 
bare victims, proclaim the dulness of 
men’s faith upon this point. With 
“early” Christians otherwise. We 
suppose then that it was for “ latter” 
Christians, first, foremost, and exclu- 
sively, that St. James wrote thus 
sharply :— 

‘** From whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your mem- 
bers? Ye lust and have not, ye kill and 
desire to have, and cannot obtain.” 


And elsewhere— 


‘* Are ye not then partial in yourselves 
and become judges of evil thoughts? 
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Hearken my beloved brethren, hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world? But 
ye have despised the poor.” 


Bitterly true no less than taunt- 
ing is the old reproach uttered by the 
Essayist, that the remark, “see how 
these Christians love one another,” is 
not likely to be made by anybody 
now. But can Mr. Mill intend to ar- 
gue seriously that defection, whether 
universal or particular, from obedience 
to the Divine law of charity is to be 
in any way, however remotely, con- 
nected with absence of discussion 
upon its truth and value? Or does 
he mean to contend that such defec- 
tion was unknown in those “early” 
days of discussion and contradiction, 
when, in spite of the admirable obe- 
dience to the law of love which won 
heathen hearts as no sort of discussion 
could do, it was yet necessary to warn 
professing Christians after this man- 
ner:—“If ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another.” 

We hope that no reader will, inad- 
vertently, mistake our meaning in in- 
sisting upon this matter as we do. 

Far be it from us to disparage the 
glorious world-conquering earnestness 
of our forefathers in the faith. Far 

it from us to decline the whole- 
some bitterness of the rebuke ad- 
ministered to us modern Christians 
for our degeneracy from that earnest- 
ness, by whomsoever administered ! 
But we think it is to disparage the 
vital power of Christianity itself, nay 
rather we will say to disparage the 
vital power of Christ’s own presence 
in the heart of believers, when the 
mistaken zeal of friends, or the un- 
scrupulous recklessness of foes, is suf- 
fered to represent the effect of faith 
in men’s hearts as essentially different 
at different ages of its existence in the 
world. This is not in truth to exalt 
the ancient, but to depreciate the ever 
young vigour of the gospel. 

We think, moreover, that we render 
a service to what is just and true in 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine of the rousing, 
bracing effect of contradiction, by 
stripping his description of the false, 
because e erated character it pre- 
sents upon closer scrutiny. 

Mr. Mill speaks, not very explicitly, 
of the probable causes to which it is 
owing that “ Christianity now makes 
so little progress in extending its do- 
main,’ and is still nearly confined to 
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Europeans and their descendants. 
One thing is certain, that it is not 
mere want of contradiction against 
Christian doctrine which keeps Chris- 
tian churches low in Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, nor which makes their 
first planting difficult in Oude, Kaffir- 
land, or Nepaul. 

When, next, he passes on to point 
out the advantage to mankind of di- 
versity of opinion upon the score that 
“the nonconforming opinion is often 
needed to supply the remainder of the 
truth, of which the received doctrine 
embodies only a part,” we feel again 
that we must yield to his conclusion 
a general assent. What wise or 
thoughtful man will not readily sub- 
scribe to the following statement :— 

**Popular opinions on subjects not 
palpable to sense, are often true, but 
seldom or never the whole truth. They 
are a part of the truth; sometimes a 
greater, sometimes a smaller part, but 
exaggerated, distorted, and disjoined 
from the truths by which they ought to 

¢ aceompanied and limited.” 


But when, totestthe general maxim, 
he proceeds to the particular instance 
of the case of Christian morality, we 
are forced again to draw careful dis- 
tinctions and to introduce numerous 
qualifications. Mr. Mill indeed, in 
entering upon this topic, begins him- 
self by a distinction. 

He draws a strong line of demarca- 
tion between “the morality of the 
New Testament,” “the workof Christ 
or the Apostles,” and that which “ is 
called Christian, but should rather be 
termed theological morality,” asserted 
by him to be “of much later origin, 
having been gradually built up by the 
Catholic Church of the first five cen- 
turies.” But we have to complain 
that, presently this line of demarca- 
tion is no little blurred, which makes 
it somewhat difficult to be certain 
whether the charges of deficiency 
brought by him against “purely 
Christian ethics,” are levelled against 
the New Testament morality, or 
against the body of ethical doctrine 
eked out in part from the Old Testa- 
ment, in part from other sources, 
which “ is, in great part a protest 
against Paganism, whose ideal is nega- 
tive rather than positive; in whose 
precepts ‘thou shalt not predominates 
unduly over thou shalt.’” And this 
indistinctness, though oecurring in 
few sentences only, we regret the more, 
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that we are most anxious not to rouse 
any prejudice against what Mr. Mill 
advances on the “a priori” ground 
that he disparages New Testament 
morality. 

He is specially careful to disclaim 
any intention of insinuating “that the 
many requisites of a complete moral 
doctrine which ‘ Christian morality’ 
does not contain, do not admit of being 
reconciled with the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christ himself,” and nothing 
would grieve us more than to deprive 
him unintentionally of the credit due 
to this disclaimer. 

Nevertheless, we must avow that, 
so far as we can gather from the 
closest examination of our author's 
assertions, he does bring certain 
charges of deficiency against the mor- 
ality of the doctrines and precepts of 
our Lord, and these are founded upon 
a grievous misconception of the true 
character of gospel morality. None 
of his qualifying sentences appears to 
us to diminish the force of reproach 
conveyed in these words :— 

** Many essential elements of the highest 
morality are among the things which are 
not provided for, nor intended to be pro- 
vided for, in the recorded deliverances of 
the Founder of Christianity.” 


And once again, less clearly, because 
of the ambiguous terms “system” 
and “diversity” :— 

** The Christian system is no exception 
to the rule, that in an imperfect state of 
the human mind, the interests of truth 
require a diversity of opinions.” 


Which be those unprovided essential 
elements of the highest morality, Mr. 
Mill has omitted to specify—an omis- 
sion of which we think we have a 
right loudly to complain. We cannot 

arry thrusts, which are not delivered, 
but only hinted at as deliverable by 
the controversial antagonist. 

Mr. Mill is a distinguished thinker 
and writer ; but we think that we,— 
and indeed every man who professes 
to believe in the perfection of the 
moral doctrine taught by the Son of 
Man,—have a right to challenge him 
to state explicitly of what “ essential 
elements” of the highest morality he 
charges that doctrine with being des- 
titute. 

And we insist upon the term “essen- 
tial elements.” 

In the passage which contains his 
strictures upon Christian ethics, Mr. 
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Mill has thrown down more than one 
gage of battle into the lists ; but this 
one of essential elements is that which 
we would pick up. 

When he talks of “systems” or 
“bodies of ethical doctrine,” we do 
not feel concerned so deeply. There 
is a sense, though not his, in which we 
too might admit that the New Testa- 
ment is no such “ system” or body of 
ethical doctrine as some men have 
supposed. We agree with him that 
“the gospel always refers to a pre- 
existing morality.” 

We agree with him that “St. Paul 
assumes a pre-existing morality,” 
though we conceive it to be childish 
on the part of such a thinker as he, to 
describe that as the “morality of the 
Greeks and Romans,” and the Apos- 
tle’s “advice to Christians” as being 
“in a great measure a system of ac- 
commodation to that !” 

But the invention of this pitiful de- 
preciatory description we donot charge 
upon Mr. Mill himself. He has caught 
up but too readily, and retained too 
faithfully, the mean, and narrow, and 
disparaging estimate of gospel mor- 
ality, upon which too many professed 
preachers of the gospel have not only 
agreed, but which they seem to take 
a perverse delight in enforcing. The 
deplorable habit of ignoring, nay, of 
denouncing the notions that “natural 
religion” hasinit much of goodness and 
truth, and that it is, in so far, a revela- 
tion from the same God who is the au- 
thor of that religion, which we call spe- 
cifically “revealed ;’ this, we believe, 
has had much to do with making it 
possible for such men as our Essayist 
to talk of “eking out” a body of New 
Testament Ethics from the Old, and 
of “accommodating” gospel morality 
to that of the Greeks and Romans. 

When Christian teachers pare down, 
as they too often do, the glorious truth 
that the “ Founder of Christianity” is, 
as St. John proclaims that he is, and 
was, “The true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” 
it is, perhaps, little wonder, that they 
who affect to judge Christian doctrine 
impartially, as from without, should 
talk of the necessity of supplement- 
ing its morality by “other ethics than 
any which can be evolved from exclu- 
sively Christian sources.” 

But when we turn from the charge, 
so explicit, and yet so vague, made 
against the recorded deliverances of 
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the Founder of Christianity himself, 
and look into those made at greater 
length, and with more precision, 
against Christian ethics, generally so 
called, we still have many things of 
which to complain in the treatment 
this morality receives from Mr. Mill. 
Unless he shall accuse it, which we 
cannot see that he has done, not only 
of being an addition to, but a destruc- 
tive addition to the doctrine of Christ 
and his first followers, he surely does 
it injustice in attributing to it so 
decided an excess of negative cha- 
racter. 

All morality, with such a being as 
man now is, must be largely negative. 
We do not know whether Mr. Mill 
admits, questions, or denies, the doc- 
trine of original sin; but no man can 
read his Essay without perceiving that 
his estimate of both the wisdom and 
goodness of human kind is low. In- 
deed, we think it rather hard that he 
should impute it as a serious fault toa 
system of morality affecting human 
beings, that “thou shalt not” should 
therein predominate over “thoushalt,” 
when he himself has previously laid 
it down, that “all which makes exist- 
ence valuable to any one, depends on 
the enforcement of restraints upon the 
actions of other people.” 

We do not wish to press too far the 
“argumentum ad hominem ;” but 
Mr. Mill is surely the last man who 
should confuse the nature of a method 
with that of its result. 

He who complains of the “ fashion 
of the present time to disparage nega- 
tive logic,” and who insists upon the 
loss we have suffered in discontinu- 
ing the use of “the Socratic dialectics 

essentially a negative discus- 
sion of the great questions of philoso- 
phy and life,’ ought not simply to 
ave reckoned up the instances of 
“thou shalt not” as against “thou 
shalt ;” but should have weighed well 
their relative position, tendency, and 
value in the system treated of. In 
photography the negative precedes, 
and is essential to the positive im- 
pression. Turnip hoeing is a negative 
process ; it only kills weeds : but the 
result is positive ; turnips grow-—grow 
as they could not have done without 
it. 

No man accuses anarchitect of being 
more destructive than constructive 
because he cuts down fifty forest trees 
to build up one only palace on a site. 
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The relation of the negative to the 

sitive in Christian ethics, of prohi- 

ition to injunction, is very plain] 
taught by St. Paul, in the thirteent 
chapter of his Epistleto the Romans:— 

** He that loveth another hath fulfilled 
thelaw. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
bear false witness, thou shalt not covet; 
and if there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely” — 

Another negative or a positive say- 
ing? Mark it well:— 

** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

With all the necessarily negative 
admonition, was not the neophyte 
of the Christian morality instructed 
always thus in general terms !— 

** Abhor that which is evil, cleave to 
that which is yood. Put off concerning 
the former conversation the old man 
which is corrupt, according to the de- 
ceitful lusts, and be ye renewed in the 
spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 

And when it came to particulars, was 
there not ever the same advance from 
mere negative to positive injune- 
tion :— 

** Putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour. Let 
him that stole, steal no more; but 
rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that 
he may have to give to him that needeth. 
Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifying. Let all bit- 
terness, and wrath, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice; and be ye kind to one 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another.” 

Let Mr. Millsay what may seem good 
to him, it is not the exclusive adhe- 
sion to unsupplemented Christian 
ethics, bu+ \e forgetfulness of their 
first principies, which can produce 
what he describes as, “a low, abject, 
servile type of character, which, sub- 
mit itself as it may to what it deems 
the Supreme Will, is incapable of 
rising to, or sympathizing in the 
Supreme Goodness. For Christian 
ethics, without any manner of sup- 
plement, teach, that “if any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” And concerning that spirit 
the Christian doctrine is unequivocal. 

**Ye have not received the spirit of 

26 
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bondage again to fear; but ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba, Father.” 


Unsupplemented Christian ethics, 
indeed, unable to make men rise to 
appreciation of, or sympathy with, 
the Supreme Goodness! Who then 
will undertake to supplement in that 
sense for us the “ recorded utterance,” 
which runs— 


‘« That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in Heaven; for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
andon the unjust. Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as your Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect.” 


Indeed, we cannot but complain 
repeatedly of the superficial treatment 
with which Christian morality meets 
at our author’s hands in almost every 
line. What can Mr. Mill mean by de- 
liberately maintaining that— 

‘*While in the morality of the best 
Pagan nations, duty to the State holds 
even a disproportionate place, infringing 
on the just liberty of the individual; in 
purely Christian ethics that grand de- 
partment of duty is scarcely noticed or 
acknowledged ?” 


Here is one of those instances where 
we feel ata loss to determine with 
certainty, whether by “Christian 
ethics” he intends the “ theological 
morality” built up by the first five 
centuries, or the morality of the sim- 
ple gospel; in either case we have 
somewhat to object. 

We fancy that gospel morality is 
here meant, because this is the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

‘*It is in the Koran, not the New Tes- 
tament, that we read the maxim: ‘A 
ruler who appoints any man to an office, 
when there is in his dominions another 
man better qualified for it, sins against 
God, and against the State.’” 


Now, to begin with, the maxim, as 
given here, is just one of those sen- 
tentious, unpractical sayings of which 
the Koran is full. How is the ruler 
to be certain that there may not be a 
better qualified man in his domi- 
nions, however well qualified the man 
he may appoint? Insert the words, 
“if he be conscious that there is,” 
and then perhaps the maxim may be- 
come practical. 

In the next place, the word “State” 
may or may not have the technical 
meaning given to it by Mr. Mill. 


The Mahommedan “State” is the 
community of believers, religious 
believers we apprehend; that is not 
what Mr. Mill means, but it is cer- 
tainly whatthe Koran does. “State” 
in its separate “secular” sense is 
unknown to the mind of the fol- 
lowers of Islam. The parallel word 
in the Christian sacred books is 
“Church,” which is also the com- 
munity of believers ; and it so hap- 
pens, that the very case of the duty 
of discrimination and impartiality 
in the selection and appointment of 
officers in that community is no- 
ticed, and earnestly treated of by 
St. Paul. “Lay hands suddenly on 
no man,” wrote he to Timothy; 
“neither be partaker of other men’s 
sins; keep thyself pure.” And he 
had previously given the wisest and 
most practical rules for conjecturing 
by past experience of a man’s life and 
work, what was the stamp of man 
best fitted for office, and for “taking 
care of the church of God.” Even the 
man to be appointed to the inferior 
“office of a deacon,” must “also first 
be proved, and then allowed to use 
it.” And,ifin spite of the well-known 
confusion of the “spiritual” with 
the “ political” community among the 
followers of Islam, it shall be objected 
that this caution is not exactly “in 
pari materia,” inasmuch as St. Paul 
contemplates appointment to “ spiri- 
tual rule” alone; then we gladly em- 
brace the opportunity of insisting 
upon the great and happy truth, that 
the New Testament system of mor- 
ality is not a collection of cut and 
dry maxims, but just a setting forth 
of the highest morality in its essential 
elements ; not somewhat requiring to 
be “eked out” with supplements taken 
from elsewhere, but endowed with an 
innate power of wondrous expansion ; 
not a thing to be “ built up” by five, 
no, nor by fifteen centuries, nor fifty ; 
but certain to grow and spread out 
its fruitful branches throughoutthem ; 
not a ready baked batch of ethical 
loaves ranged systematically upon 
any number of categorical shelves ; 
but as its Founder said, ‘a lump of 
leaven,” which hid in never so many 
measures of meal, should “ leaven the 
whole lump.” 

It was intended to be, and is a sys- 
tem of morals which should suit all 
changes of time and condition, not 
from the circumstance of its own mu- 
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tability, but from that of its inherent 
possession of a universally corrective 
power—a system which bids even an 
absolute monarch to be “servant” of 
his people, and which bridles the lust 
of f me in a democratic majority 
by charging those that are “strong” 
to “bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

Thusthe principles of the rule given 
for the selection and appointment of 
the “spiritual ruler” over a little 
despised congregation of believers, in 
days when the world spurned their 
belief, retained, and do retain, in the 
succession of the centuries the vital 
power of wisdom, which can make 
them fit to direct the conduct of rulers 
in mighty empires, when the king- 
doms of this world have, in a certain 
measure, become already the king- 
doms of God and of his Christ. For 
the “essential elements of the highest 
morality,” in regard of duty to the 
State, that is, to the community, let 
there be no unworthy quibble on 
words, we back the text of the Epistle 
to Timothy, with perfect confidence, 
against Mr. Mill’s extract from the 

oran. 

We do not hesitate to say next, it 
is a monstrous falsehood complacently 
advanced by him, that— 

‘* What little recognition the idea of 
obligation to the public obtains in mo- 
dern morality, is derived from Greek 
and Roman sources, not from Christian.” 


We could crowd our page at once 
with sentences from the sacred Chris- 
tian books, sentences which mould and 
fashion in this respect the thoughts 
and feelings of thousands upon thou- 
sands who are imbued with the live- 
liest sense of public duty, and public 
obligation, and personal self-sacrifice 
to public good, who yet never heard 
one sentence of a single Greek phi- 
losopher, nor could name the name of 
any single Roman, savethatof Pontius 
Pilate, which they have learned from 
the Christian creed. But we will give 
only one, one from a letter penned 
by a Galilean fisherman : 

“ Hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because he laid down his life for us; and 
we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 


This at least cannot be stigmatized 
as— 

** Giving to human morality an essen- 
tially selfish character, by disconnecting 
each man's feeling of duty from the in- 
terests of his fellow creatures, except so 
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far as a self-interested inducement is 
offered him for consulting them.” 


After all, what idea of obligation to 
the public, recognised by Greek or 
Roman, ever took such large views 
of human freedom as those “ethics 
evolved from exclusively Christian 
sources” have done, with all their im- 
perfections? What Greek or Roman 
idea of the nature of that “public” to 
which obligation is due, ever embraced 
the Helot portion of the Spartan pub- 
lic, or the servile portion of the pub- 
lic of Italy? It is very well, after 
the manner of a South Carolina nig- 
ger-driving divine, to charge St. Paul 
with “giving an apparent sanction to 
slavery :” does Mr. Mill know so little 
of the formation of human opinion 
during those first Christian centuries, 
as not to ar what a few lines 
from St. Paul’s pen did for servile 
emancipation ? as he never calcu- 
lated what weight of fetters has been 
cast off as “old iron” at the touch of 
the thoughts and feelings embodied 
in the verse— 

‘** He that is called in the Lord, being 
a servant, is the Lord’s freeman; like- 
wise also he that is called, being free, is 
Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with a 
price ; be not ye the servants of men ?” 

Was it Platonic philosophizing, or 
Ciceronian plagiarism of it, or Pauline 
preaching, which blotted out the 
stain of African slavery from the 
charter of the liberties of Britain ? 

Constitutional liberty may not yet 
have reached its legitimate and full 
development ; but in what non-Chris- 
tian nation in antiquity, or in the most 
modern times did it ever so much as 
attempt to embrace the whole body of 
citizens, without reserve of any class 
of human creatures ? 

But Mr. Mill is not satisfied when 
he has charged upon Christian ethics 
a non-recognition of the idea of obli- 
gation to the public. He proceeds : 

‘** Even in the morality of private life, 
whatever exists of magnanimity, high- 
mindedness, personal dignity, even the 
sense of honour, is derived from the 
purely human, not the religious part of 
our education.” 

Here again we think we have a fair 
right to complain loudly. Not so 
much at the accusation, cruel though 
it be, as at the careless want of pre- 
cision with which it is made. 

Certainly such an ethical system as 
should leave its disciples destitute of 
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“magnanimity,” for instance, and the 
“sense of honour,” would be deficient 
in some “essential elements” of the 
highest morality. 

ut before we enter any plea of 
guilty or not guilty, we think the 
terms of indictment should be cleared 
from ambiguity. Mr. Mill favours us 
with no definition whatever of mag- 
nanimity, yet every serious ethicai 
student must know that it is an am- 
biguous term. Neither does he at- 
tempt to define the “‘sense of honour,” 
although with some men it means the 
sense which would make them perish 
rather than do a foul act, with others 
a sense not incompatible with firing a 
pistol at the man whose wife they 
may have taken away. 

May we be suffered to tell a stor 
we read, as children, spelling through 
a childish Christian handbook, called 
“Moral in Action,” we believe, or the 
like ? 

A party of hussars were foraging in 
some German province, in one of the 
First Napoleon's wars. They pressed 
an old Moravian villager, who got 
none of his ethics, we will warrant, 
from Greek or Roman sources: 

“Show us a good field of green oats, 
Landsmann !” 

They come to one, where the oats 
stand thick and vigorous. 

“Not that one, Captain, please !” 
quoth he, and leads on for a quarter 
of a mile, or more. 

“Confound the blockhead !” storms 
the Captain, when, at last, the old 
man points and says: “these oats 
will do!” 

“This forage isn’t half so good as 
what we left behind!” 

“No, Captain, not quite so good ; 
but your men take without payment ; 
those other oats were not my own, 
these are !” 

Is that the sort of magnanimity, 
the sense of honour, that Christian 
ethics have forgotten, Mr. Mill? 

But in the absence of definition, 
and since our Essayist has spoken of 
Greek and Roman sources, it will 
hardly be unfair to turn to his works, 
whom the Essayist delights, with 


* Ethic Nic. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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Dante, to hail as “Maestro di color 
che sanno,” to a chapter of Aristotle 
on “Magnanimity.”* Willingly would 
wetranscribe its every line, and prove, 
as we copied each sentence, one by one, 
that whatsoever in the Greek sage’s 
teaching issoundand true, finds its due 
place and weight in Christian ethics ; 
whilst the unsound and the false, 
which enter largely into it, receive 
from them qualification and correction 
ample and exact. But we must only 
raise a few prominent points. We 
may premise that we quote in English 
from Mr. Browne’s translation:— 


‘“*The magnanimous man (6 peya- 
AéWuxoc) acts with propriety on subjects 
of honour (ri)) and dishonour. And 
in the case of great instances of honour, 
bestowed hy the good, he will be moder- 
ately gratified; but honour from any other 
persons, and on the score of trifles, he 
will utterly despise.” 


The founder of Christianity said, 
and no Christian ethical teacher that 
we know of has dared to contradict, 
or to suppress the saying: “How 
can ye believe, which receive honour, 
(éé€av) one of another, and seek not 
the honour which cometh from God 
only ?” 

Sanely the difference between rip) 
and dda will not suffice to put any 
disparity between the subject matters. 

That granted, we may inquire 
whether reference of judgment to the 
supremely good, the all-seeing infalli- 
ble Judge isor isnot likely to heighten, 
and deepen, and widen, the conception 
of what is truly honourable ? 

Is the man who seeks for and re- 
fuses to be satisfied with other than 
the “honour which cometh from God” 
more or less likely to be magnanimous 
for that cause, in respect of appreciat- 
ing “honour bestowed by the good,” 
and of despising “honour from any 
other spam, and on the score of 
trifles 1” 

But of Aristotle’s magnanimous 
character it is farther said:— 

**In wealth and power, and all good 
and bad fortune, however it may come 
to pass, he will behave with moderation,t 


+ ‘*Let your moderation be known unto all men,” wrote St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians, iv. 5, and we believe the éecxéc of his injunction might fairly be taken for 
** moderation,” as in our English version, and shown to be a fair attribute of 
magnanimity. -But as Aristotle treats elsewhere of tauiuera, (Eth. Nic. i. x. 6,) 
and omits mention of it here, we do not press the suggestion. 
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and not be too much delighted at success, 
nor too much grieved at failure.” 


May we ask whether it was simply 
as an “accommodation to pre-existing 
Greek morality,” that St. Paul pro- 
fessed 


**Not to speak in respect of want. 
For I have learned, in whatever state 
I am, therewith to be content. I 
know both how to be abased, and I 
know how toabound. Every where and 
in all things I am instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.” 


“ Magnanimous men,” continues 
the Greek, “have the appearance of 
superciliousness.” Ay, more than 
the appearance, when his full no- 
tion of their character is taken into 
account. But if that appearance be 
but the aspect which is sometimes 
borne by the magnificent indifference 
of the magnanimous to what awes 
and dazzles meaner souls, then, with 
deepest reverence, we point to the 
impassible bearing of “the Founder 
of Christianity” before the magistrate 
whom his “appearance of supercili- 
ousness” drove to the query, “‘ Speak- 
est thou not unto me ? Knowest thou 
not, that I have power to crucify thee, 
and power to release thee ?” 

**The magnanimous man neither 
shuns nor is fond of danger; ... but 
to great dangers he exposes himself, and 
when he does run any risk, he is unspar- 
ing of his life, thinking that life is not 
worth having on some terms.” 


Must we write out the whole book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, in proof 
that here are features of magnanimity 
not unknown to the type of charac- 
ter which “purely Christian ethics” 
form ? 

Apostlesindeed! No! Letaman 
have looked with what jaundiced eye 
he may upon the history of those 
“ first five centuries” of Christianity 
which Mr. Mill has designated, he 
cannot but know that it needs not to 
cite Apostles and greater Saints and 
select Heroes of the Christian moral- 
ists, to describe those among. them, 
whose large souls “ have thought life 
not worth having upon some terms.” 

Let him listen to the sweet girl 
voices and the childish trebles of the 
hymns of praise, which dominate the 
very tiger’s roar, as the blood soaks 
into the sand of Rome’s great Coli- 
seum ! 
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That is answer enough. 

One feature more, and only one, 
we will quote from Aristotle :— 

‘sThe magnanimous man must care 
more for truth than for opinion. He 
must speak and act openly, . . . for he 
is bold in speech (xappyotacrie.”) 

Paul, it may be said, knew some- 
thing of Greek morality, perchance 
had read the ethics of Aristotle. 

Had Peter and John done so, the 
rough fishermen from Bethsaida ? 

These two men were standing one 
day upon the steps of one of the 
grandest of temples, in one of the 
most populous and venerable cities of 
the world. There they spake openly, 
spake out an indictment against its 
whole people, and its priestly rulers, 
and the pro-consul of imperial Rome. 
Sentence had been passed by the 
sacred council of their ancient race, 
countersigned by him who sat in the 
curule chair of that ancient race’s new 
tulers. Sentence passed, and judg- 
ment executed ; perhaps the hole in 
the ground, where the gibbet of exe- 
cution had been fixed, was not filled 
up full yet with stones, on which the 
clots of blood were not yet dry. 

And these two fishermen stood up, 
in sight of all the people—the mag- 
nanimous must speak and act openly, 
saith Aristotle—and with their tar- 
stained hands, they tore in two the 
scroll of condemnation. 

Zion had judged, Rome ratified, 
and, after her stern fashion, executed 
judgment. The two Galileans, with 
fish-scales on their fisher-coats, re- 
versed the decree, and brought coun- 
ter indictment. 

“Ye denied the Holy One, and the 
Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you; and killed the 
Prince of life.” 

That night they spent in prison. 
Next morning, high priest, rulers, 
scribes, and elders “set them in the 
midst,” and they “ saw the boldness,” 
mwappnoiay,—Aristotle’s own word,— 
which we are not sure that the men 
could then have spelt, for their inqui- 
sitors “ perceived that they were un- 
learned men,” dv@pwro aypdapparot. 
We pass over the incidents of the 
sitting, and come to its result. 

These priests, scribes, elders, rulers, 
called into court again these “ letter- 
less” fishermen, whom for a while 
they had put out of it, and, with all 
the force of spiritual and temporal au- 
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thority, bid them hold their tongues 
henceforth. But, saith Aristotle, the 
magnanimous man must care for 
truth rather than opinion. Well!— 


** Peter and John answered and said 
unto them, whether it be right (dixaiov) 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we 
cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” 


We are not arguing here the ques- 
tion whether or no they were heark- 
ening to God, or to some generous 
delusion of their own hearts; we are 
affirming only that, so far as un- 
daunted openness and resolution and 
plain-speaking, not to be silenced, are 
magnanimous, these men knew some- 
thing of practical magnanimity. 

And they were not singular in this 
peculiar knowledge. They went their 
way “to their own company’—fish- 
ermen, vine-dressers, peasants, in great 

art, like themselves, with a sprink- 
ing of naturally timid women—“and 
reported all that the chief priests and 
elders had said unto them. 

In this company we think we may 
safely say were none who had gotten 
any morality from “Greek sources,” 
and yet, so perfect was their appre- 
ciation of the magnanimity which 
consists in rappyoia, that forthwith, 
upon their knees, they supplicate the 
God whom they adore, to gift them 
largely with the great-hearted qua- 
lity :-— 

‘* Now, Lord, behold their threaten- 
ings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness(perd rappnoiac raonc) 
they may speak thy word.” 


Perhaps, after all, Mr. Mill’s state- 
ment may have in it some tinge of 
truth. It may be, that in the moral- 
ity of private life, whatever exists of 
magnanimity, high-mindedness, and 
sense of honour, is derived from the 
purely human, not the religious part 
of our education ; but if it be so, it 
must be, because the reading of the 
New Testament, with the commonest 
attention and respectful intelligence, 
is to be reckoned “a ress human,” 
not a religious part of the education 
we have received. 

And that notion is at» least para- 


doxical. 

Had Mr. Mill ignored New Testa- 
ment morality altogether, or had he 
established, and then rigidly kept 
himself to the distinction between it 
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and the subsequently developed sys- 
tem of Christian ethics, supposed to 
be mainly founded on it, even then, 
we should, in the one case, certainly 
have remonstrated against his pass- 
ing under silence the character of a 
moral philosophy so great, and so 
stupendous in its practical effects 
upon the destinies of mankind ; and 
in the other, should, probably, have 
found no little to criticise in what he 
would, apparently, have said. 

What we now complain of is, that 
he occasionally leaves us in doubt, as 
to whether, in particular instances, 
he wishes to maintain the distinction; 
and, also, that where he leaves no 
room for such doubt, he handles the 
subject with a looseness and want of 
precision, as unworthy of the calibre 
of his own mind, as of the importance 
of the matter dealt with. 

He deals with St. Paul, for instance, 
and his objections “to the Judaical 
mode of interpreting the doctrine and 
filling up the scheme of his Master,” 
with much less of respectful explicit- 
ness than Mr. Buckle shows in deal- 
ing with Aristotle and his knowledge 
of induction, whilst reviewin Tr. 
Mill’s treatises. For Mr. Buckle is 
careful, when predicating incomplete- 
ness of Aristotle’s knowledge on that 
score, to “gothrough Aristotle’s logical 
works,” and “ bring together” from 
them “the most decisive passages, 
then leaving them to the judgment of 
the reader.” Had Mr. Mill done 
thus by the ethical writings of St. 
Paul, we can hardly suppose that 
such a thinker as he could have 
fallen into the error of supposing that 
this declared enemy of the Judaical 
mode of “eking out” the gospel 
ethical doctrine hems the Old Testa- 
ment, would ever, for one moment, 
have admitted that such “eking out’ 
was in any sense a “filling up” of 
his Master’s scheme. 


Mr. Mill, apparently, has utterly 
failed to understand the character of 
St. Paul’s magnificent protest against 


the Judaical interpretation of the 
gospel. He did not object to it that 
it was an addition to an imperfect 
scheme; but that it was a destruc- 
tive attempt to contract and fetter 
a scheme, of which one great per- 
fection was, that it must of necessity 
swell, expand, and grow, invading 
every form of thought, and conscious- 
ness and habit of life, for the purpose 
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of bursting bonds, not of riveting 
them. 

And St. Paul was not alone in this. 

Did Mr. Mill never read the acts 
of the Council of Jerusalem; or does 
he consider St. Peter to have been an 
idiot, or a hypocrite, when his argu- 
ment there against these Judaical 
“ekings out,” was thus :— 


‘** Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear?” 


Mr. Mill endeavours to write, not 
always unsuccessfully, with the con- 
ciseness of a logician, as he is. He 
has written, in thirty-two pages, a 
chapter, well worth every one’s read- 
ing, on “The Limits to the authority 
of Society over the Individual.” Does 
he imagine, or is his most zealous 
admirer ready to assert, that he could 
concentrate the essence of all that is 
sound in his reasoning on this import- 
ant subject, into a sentence more terse 
and pithy, pregnant and yet exhaus- 
tive, than this of Gamaliel’s pupil, 
“Why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience ¢” 

We must once more crave pardon 
of our readers for entreating them not 
to misunderstand the purpose of our 
str.ctures, 

We are not prepared to say, that 
there is no point in some of the 
charges brought by Mr. Mill against 
Christian ethics, so called. Indeed 
we are so certain that much of the 
current talk about them, and still 
more of the practice, supposed to be 
guided by them, is unworthy of their 
true nobility, that we frankly acknow- 
ledge the service rendered by Mr. 
Mill’s sharp sayings. He who punc- 
tures a blister doesnoinjury buta kind- 
ness to the skin. But what we are 
concerned to deny is that Christian 
ethical doctrine has not, in its own case 
of surgical instruments, fit needles in 
plenty for the needful puncturation. 

What we cannot pardon is that as- 
sertion of the non-provision of “many 
essential elements of the highest mo- 
rality,” in the recorded deliverances 
of the “Founder of Christianity,” and 
of his immediate Apostles. Shall we 
be taxing beyond endurance the pa- 
tience of our readers in endeavour- 
ing, finally, to illustrate our meaning 
by a reference to some of the topics 
discussed in that valuable chapter of 
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the Essay, entitled “On Individuality 
as one of the Elements of Well Being?” 

Mr. Mill therein has laid it down 
that— 

‘** Few persons, out of Germany, even 
comprehend the meaning of the doctrine 
which Wilhelm Von Humboldt, so emi- 
nent both as a savant and a politician, 
made the textof atreatise—that ‘ theend 
of man, or that which is prescribed by 
the eternal or immutable dictates of 
reason, and not suggested by vague and 
transient desires is the highest and most 
harmonious development of his powers 
to a complete and consistent whole;’ 
that, therefore, the object ‘towards 
which every human being must cease- 
lessly direct his efforts, and on which 
especially those who design to influence 
their fellow-men must ever keep their 
eyes, is the individuality of power and 
development,’ that for this there are 
two requisites, ‘freedom and a variety of 
situations ;’ and that from the union of 
these arise ‘ individual vigour and mani- 
fold diversity,’ which combine them- 
selves in ‘originality.’” 


We begin by meekly confessing 
that we ourselves are “out of Ger- 
many ;’ may we plead in mitigation 
that we have been at least six times 
“in it?” 

We fear lest we should seem to as- 
sume too rashly, what we disclaim 
that we are certainly of those gifted 
“few” who can “even comprehend” 
these mystic utterances. Neverthe- 
less it appears to us that there is 
something about “the highest and 
most harmonious development of 
man’s powers to a complete and con- 
sistent whole,’ which even out of 
Germany, may be suggested to any 
old cottage grandsire, with spectacles 
on nose, in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
or Wales, by a pondering of the fol- 
lowing verse : 

“That the man of God may be per- 
fect, throughly furnished unto all 
good. works,” 

As to directing ceaseless efforts to- 
wards the individuality of power and 
development, we are of opinion that 
this cottage philosopher entirely “out 
of Germany,” might possibly descry— 
ay, and although “individuality and 
development” would check their fore- 
finger as they croned over a page— 
thousands of such have descried and 
do descry ample teaching upon this 
head in an apologue with which they 
are very familiar, entitled “the Par- 
able of the Talents.” “Occupy till I 
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come,” said the master, in that simple 
story ; wherein the “individuality of 
power” is marked by giving one ser- 
vant ten talents, another five, another 
a single one; wherein also the neces- 
sity of an effort at “development” 
is rather practically illustrated, by 
what befell the man with the napkin. 

“For this,” says the inscrutable 
German baron, “there are two requi- 
sites, ‘freedom and a variety of situa- 
tions.’” 

Let us take the variety first. 

We can assure Mr. Mill that the 
first classes of Sunday schools in the 
Three Kingdoms, “ out of Germany,” 
are full of scholars, who could give 
him very intelligent answers when 
catechised upon the meaning of such 
sentences as these— 

** There are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are differences 
of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh 
all in all. But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” 

** For the body is not one member but 
many. If the foot shall say, Because I 
am not the hand, I am not of the body ; 
is it therefore not of the body? And if 
the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore 
not of the body? If the whole body were 
an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling?” 


The eye is not hidden to merge its 
individuality in the ear; nor the ear 
to force its development ocularly ; 
and we repeat it, there are plenty of 
first-class Sunday scholars, even in 
our villages, who thoroughly “ com- 
prehend” that, though they might not 
express it Humboldt-wise. So much 
then for “variety of situations’— 
now for the “freedom.” 

St. Paul’s morality, we grant, speaks 
of a Spirit, “dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” But we have 
already noticed that in his theory, 
He is not a “Spirit of bondage unto 
fear,” regulative though His action 
may be. Far from it: he says ex- 
pressly of this Spirit whom he glorifies 
as glorying in the “diversities” and 
“ differences” of his gifts: 

“ Now the Lord is that Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” 

We open our German Testament, as 
it lies on our table, and we do not 
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think that the German sage could 
have written plainer German words 
than those of the common German 
version of Paul’s Epistle—‘ Der Herr 
ist der Geist. Wo aber der Geist des 


Herrn ist, da ist Freiheit.” 

There is in this same chapter of Mr. 
Mill’s an admirable sentence—we 
would gladly see it written up at every 
flaming 


street corner, in letters o 
gold. 

“Tt really is of importance, not 
only what men do, but also what 
manner of men they are that do it.” 

Unspeakably important! Unan- 
swerably true! But we do not think 
to detract from its importance or its 
truth by reminding its author of what 
the Founder of Christianity said 
eighteen hundred years ago to that 
effect :—‘‘ Many will say unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name ? And in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you ; depart from me ye 
that work iniquity.” 

And we do not imagine that his 
Apostle got the doctrine from Greek 
or Roman sources either, when in the 
same spirit he declared that “though 
he eould remove mountains and be- 
stowed all his goods to feed the poor, 
and though he gave his body to be 
burned,” it was nothing unless he, the 
doer of such heroic deeds, were a 
hopeful, helpful, kindly, brotherly, 
loving, man. 

Christian doctrine wants no kind 
of supplement to make its learners 
understand that “it really is of im- 
portance not only what men do, but 
also what manner of men they are 
that do it.” But if it did, we might 
safely challenge Mr. Mill to point out 
from what non-Christian source the 
supplement could be derived. And 
that challenge, we verily believe, is 
almost a sufficient answer to a sugges- 
tion which we omitted to notice in 
his former chapter on Liberty of Dis- 
cussion. Therein the author had 
warned us :— 


**It can do truth no service to blink 
the fact, known to all who have the most 
ordinary acquaintance with literary his- 
tory, that a large portion of the noblest 
and most valuable moral teaching has been 
the work, not only of men who did not 
know, but of men who Anew and rejected 
the Christian faith.” 
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The italics are ours, put there by 
us, because, in the first instance, we 
should demand to have the place in 
morals of that large portion of most 
valuable and noblest teaching speci- 
fied, before attempting to discuss the 
assertion ; and because, in the next 
instance, we think the sting in the 
scorpion’s tail turns on itself to sting 
the scorpion. 

If these men knew the Christian 
faith which they rejected, what gua- 
rantee is there that they did not, 
whilst refusing to acknowledge the 
dogma, adopt in a measure, the ethical 
system ? 

This has happened again and again. 

We will cite a sentence from Edgar 
Quinet, no “Christian advocate,” we 
fear, in our sense of the word :— 

*« Voltaire,” he says, +‘ is the destroy- 
ing angel sent by God against his Church 
fallen into sin ...What makes the wrath 
of Voltaire a great act of Providence is, 
that he strikes, mocks, and overwhelms 
the unbelieving Church with Christian 
weapons. Humanity, charity, fraternity, 
are not these the very sentiments which the 
gospel reveals? He turns them with 
irresistible force against the violence 
perpetrated by the false doctors of the 
gospel.” 


Of course, if Mr. Mill’s meaning is, 
that there be noble and valuable 
ethics contradictory of gospel moral- 
ity, we must join issue on other 
ground; but we are not certain 
whether this be his meaning in the 
doubtful passage :— 

‘*T believe that other ethics than any 
which can be evolved from exclusively 
Christian sources, must exist side by 
side with (?) Christian ethics to produce 
the moral regeneration of mankind ; and 
that the Christian system is no exception 
to the rule, that in an imperfect state of 
the human mind, the interests of truth 
require a diversity (?) of opinions.” 


Mr. Mill elsewhere complains “ that 
so few now dare to be eccentric :” we 
— the figure intimated. 

“The heavens,” saith the Psalmist, 
“ declare the glory of God, the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work.” And 
we see no fair limitation to the lesson 
taught in the petition : “ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Mr. Mill does not question, we pre- 
sume, the truth of the conjecture, that 
all the “celestial mechanism” of the 
great universe has some central ordin- 
ance and law fixed by the Will Su- 
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preme. He does not quarrel with the 
obedience of the Kosmos thereunto. 
The microcosm of the human race 
below would, surely, be none the bet- 
ter ordered or developed for going 
at adventure desperately. The eccen- 
tricity which he desires cannot mean 
the having no centre of principle or 
motion at all. It cannot mean the 
absence of any centripetal to counter- 
act the centrifugal forces in society ! 

But that Kosmos, with its certain 
though undiscerned centre and central 
tendency and law, has it not bodies 
in countless millions, with cycle with- 
out cycle, orbit within orbit, ay, 
ellipse intersecting ellipse, in diver- 
sity and in variety, infinite and incal- 
culable as their own numerical ex- 
istence ? 

What is this trashy talk about the 
“necessary conditions” of a tame and 
dreary uniformity in the rules of an 
obedience commanded by the autho- 
rity of God ? 

‘There is one glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars, for one star diffireth 
from another star in glory. So also is 
‘ that resurrection from the dead,’ which 


is the redemption of human nature ac- 
cording to the will of God.” 


Mr. Mill again complains of those 
who hold that “ All the good of which 
humanity is capable is comprised in 
Obedience ;’ and goes on to accuse 
them of holding a theory of life which 
thinks it no evil to crush out “ any of 
the human faculties, capacities, and 
susceptibilities.” 

We, on our own part, must again 
4 out against the absence of that 
“distinguo ” so necessary in dialectics. 
Obedience to what? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Does Mr. Mill mean that humanity 
is capable of any good comprised in 
disobedience to the all-wise Will ? 

And then, who, after all, speaks. 
am)dee,—Mr. Mill as a logician, will 
pardon the term—of crushing out hu- 
man faculties, capacities, and suscep- 
tibilities ? 

“Human,” is an ambiguous term 

in. Aristotle might have taught 
him that there is somewhat “ in man,” 
—and so far “human”—which re- 
quires crushing out. For, in his Poli- 
tics, he makes it a main objection 
against despotic contrasted with legal 
rule, that he who calls in the man ag 
ruler,-—Kedever tov dv9pwrov dpyeiv,— 
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éxcriOnor rd Onprov. 

But killing true humanity in man 
is no rule of true Christian ethics. 

Christian doctrine is, that redemp- 
tion came of Incarnation—that man’s 
corruption, “the sin of the world,” 
was taken away by God made man. 

Christian doctrine does speak of 
“crucifying the old man with the 
affections and lusts ;” but counterbal- 
ances the phrase by speaking of the 
“‘new man’—“ man” mind you still, 
“the new man which after God is 
created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” 

The Christian creed begins by look- 
ing down with the shepherds into the 
manger, where lies a babe in Bethle- 
hem, and looks up, at last, with Ste- 
phen, to “‘ see the ees opened and 
the Son or Maw standing on the 
right hand of Gop.” 

What we are now going to say must, 
we fear, wear the appearance of an 
anticlimax. We cannot help it, bet- 
ter so than let it be supposed that 
there is not abundant answer to be 

iven to the insinuation that we must 

ring in “ Pagan self-assertion” along 
with “Christian self-denial” into the 
human character to keep it from re- 
producing continually one “pinched 
and hide-bound type.” 

Mr. Mill seems not to have sus- 
pected that there is a Christian no 
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less than a “Greek ideal of self-de- 
velopment.” We will prove it by no 
theoretical maxim, but simply by a 
string of names ; the anticlimax aris- 
ing necessarily from this, that we 
begin with those which the veneration 
of ages has circled with golden halo 
of praise, whereas we end with such 
as run risk of some tinge of the con- 
tempt which is apt to touch most 
venerable names when “familiar” in 
our mouths as household words. 
Where is the dreary uniformity of 
type in the persons of these men, 
formed by the religion which believes 
that the end of man’s being is to do 
and to suffer the will of Go 
St. John, St. Peter, and St. Paul ? 
Or these : 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria ? 
Or these : 
Luther, 
Knox ? 
Or these : 
John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, and 
John W esley ? 
Or these : 
eer Hale, Isaac Newton, John 
cke 
Others crowd in upon our recollec- 
tion, and are at the pen’s point, down 
to the best and noblest of our own 
contemporaries. But we forbear. 
What reader cannot swell the list into 
hundreds for himself ? 


Melancthon, and John 
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THE DYING SOLDIER'S WIFE. 
A PLEA FOR THE LAWRENCE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Au! well the sun is sinking—it will all be over soon, 

When the hungry jackalls shriek to-night to the yellow moon, 
You will hear them, little daughter, and shudder in your bed, 
But I shall be gone, my darling, beyond those bars of red. 


For the sun is burning crimson, down on the date-tree’s crown, 

And the hills in the distance rising, show purple, and blue, and brown. 
Rising up height over height, sheer into the hot thin air, 

I can see them where [I lie, like a tinted marble stair, 


Inlaid with green and amber, wrapt in a violet glow, 

While the white pagodas shine, and the palm-trees shake below. 
But I would give all this glory for one pale Northern morn, 

For the grey light in its Heaven, and the gleam of its golden corn. 


It’s far away in the west, and it’s long ago, my dear, 

But the shadows grow sharp and long, as evening draweth near. 
And all the long day I have heard, across this sultry heat, 

A patter of rain in the leaves, and the salt waves tremulous beat. 


It was early autumn weather—the flax was in the pool, 

And just this time of evening—but a night so calm and cool. 

The curlew came up and cried in the shingle along the shore, 

And the blue hills turned to black, as I stood at my father’s door. 


Ah, why should all this come back to-night on my dying brain ? 
I heard their footsteps coming, and their voices in the lane. 
Mother was in the byre ; I, too, should have been there ; 

But I knew they were talking of me, and I slipped out unaware. 


“ Neighbour,” my father was saying, “forty pounds has the lass, 
And if you will not have her, you can even let her pass.” 
Washing, washing, washing, came the tide on the black rocks by, 
But my heart beat louder and faster for fear of the man’s reply. 


He was the wealthiest farmer in all our country wide, 

But he was not to my mind, Jane, had he been an Earl beside. 
Angry and sharp came the answer—“ Forty is little,” he said, 
“You should give your eldest daughter a trifle more to wed.” 


Spake out then your soldier-father, he stood the next to me, 
I knew it before he said a word, although I could not see. 


*T reckon,” said he, “ there’s that can never be bought or sold, 
And if you give me Mary, I ask nor silver, nor gold.” 


Washing, washing, washing, came the tide up over the stones, 

Was it that or my own heart beating, that changed my Father’s tones? 
* Forty pounds is her dower, and you shall have her,” said he, 

It’s long ago, my darling, and it’s far, far, over the sea. 


Ah! why should all this come back to-night, when my brain is weak? 
The rush of the wild south-wester, and the salt spray on my cheek. 
I’ve forgotten so many things, but this lives in my breast, 

Like the blaze of a crimson dawn burnt into a gloomy west. 
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I’ve forgotten so many things, or they pass me by in a maze; 
The Sepoy’s murderous battle, and cole weary days ; 

The ae shot on the rampart, the sight of your father’s blood ; 
And the wail, and the fear, and the hunger, behind those walls of mud. 


They pass me by like spectres, as I go down to the grave, 

But a music tender and strange comes to me over the wave. 
The church stands under the wood, where the hill dips to the lough ; 
She sings as a mother sings, when she makes the cradle rock. 











Solemnly moves the pastor’s lip, and as he prays and reads, 
The words of love, and of promise, drop down like golden beads. 

O! it’s well that strain has linger’d within me to this day, 

For it’s little ’'ve heard of Christ in this land where Christians sway. 


Is it well, O land of glory! to send thy brave sons forth, 
From thy sunny southland meadows, thy grey cliff-guarded North? 
You give them bread in the barracks, and weapons for the strife, 

But not a sword to fight the fiend, and not the bread of life. 

























From your valleys crowned with churches, a dry cross on their brow, 
You send them out, with never a one, to bid them keep their vow. 
They fight your battles bravely, they die for you, sword in hand, 

And leave their fair-faced orphans behind in a heathen land. 







Behind, with never a church-bell rung, never a chanted psalm, 
But hellish rite, and song impure, and the idol ’neath the palm. 

They may grow up in that darkness, there’s none to care or know : 
O rich men over in England! O mothers, should this be so? 


There’s never a heart among you, up to the Queen on her throne, 
But thrills, when the terrible tale of this Indian war is known. 
Never an eye but weeps, where her soldiers’ arms are piled, 

You give him tears and honour, give gold for his perishing child. 


Hush, hush, they are passing away, the long wash of the sea; 
And the singing down in the church, makes music no more for me. 
I am drifting slowly homeward, and though there be clouds afar, 
They touch but the sails of the ship that crosses the harbour bar. 


For it’s not the dying sun that shines in my dying eyes, 

But a trail of the glory of Heav’n over the mountain lies. 

So lift me up, my darling, ’tis a gleam of the golden floor, 

Through the gate that is all one pearl, where Christ has passed before. 


I have served Him badly, my child, weakly, below my desire, 
Fearing, and falling, and rising, yet evermore coming nigher. 
But, as the sunbeam draws all other lights into its ray, 

As a hand takes tenderly in the bird that wandered away, 







So the love of that heart divine absorbs my poor weak love, 
So the hand of my Saviour in Heaven takes in his weary dove. 
And I could go so gladly, but ever there rises a mist, 
’Tis you and your little sister, betwixt my soul and Christ. ae 
. F. A. 
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SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, 


To say that travelling is the best 
means of learning geography is merely 
to vary the terms of an aphorism 
stamped with the highest authority. 
“Travel,” Bacon declares “is a part of 
education”—most persons will add, 
“and the most pleasant part.” Cer- 
tainly it is the most successful. The 
lessons learnt on road and defile, lake 
and mountain, are not soon forgotten. 
Listen to two men as they discourse 
of a recent campaign, one of whom is 
a mere porer over newspapers, while 
the other has himself tracked the 
steps of the advancing armies through 
the country which they have desola- 
ted, and you will find that the latter 
will speak of a march or a battle 
with a certainty, and will discuss the 
manceuvres, the errors and successes, 
with an authority which the former 
cannot assume. 

Nor is it merely in gaining a clearer 
idea of localities that the traveller 
obtains an advantage over the stay- 
at-home. Say what we will about 
the pureness and the independence of 
the English press, it cannot be denied 
that “our foreign correspondents” 
look at things only through coloured 
glasses. Scandal declares that not 
long since the correspondent of an in- 
filuential journal received a handsome 
retaining fee on behalf of the most en- 
lightened government in the world— 
the Neapolitan. It cannot be doubted 
that without any direct pecuniary in- 
ducement, men see and interpret 
things according to their preconceived 
notions. A member of the Teuton 
family would be apt to sneer at the 
frequent efforts made by Italy for the 
attainment of her freedom ; while the 
traveller who belonged to any of the 
Romance nations would become en- 
thusiastic in praise of the heroic pen- 
insula, and wax eloquently indignant 
in his denunciations of Austrian ty- 
ranny and Austrian perfidy. Know- 
ing, then, that the saying, “the eye 
sees only what it brings with it the 

wer of seeing,” is not only prover- 

ial, but a truism ; and having, more- 
over, a poorly developed organ of lo- 
cality, I determined on the very day 
that the news of peace reached my 
far-off western home, to start for 


Italy, and behold with my own eyes 
the scene of one of the most notable 
conflicts of modern times. 

“But,” says thereader, “why should 
we trust you more than ‘our own 
correspondent ?’” Answer—I do not 
wish you to trust me more than you 
please. I can only say as one slight 
evidence in favour of impartiality, 
that I left England an Austrian in 
all my sympathies, that I returned to 
England praying that the day may 
speedily arrive when not one single 
shred of the black and yellow flag shall 
be found in all that land, which God 
had made so fair and man has mar- 
red with his ten thousand crimes ; 
—earnestly longing that the im rial 
threat may soon be no idle boast, 
and that the robber hordes of Croat 
and Hungarian, Tyrolese and Bohe- 
mian, may in very deed be chased from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. 

Alas, not yet, it seems, is that 
bright prophecy to be fulfilled! But 
it was not altogether a mere braggin 
vaunt. It is not in vain that blo 
has been shed like water, since the 
broad plains between the Ticino and 
the Mincio are free from the hated 
7 of the northern stranger ; those 

loody triumphs were no barren splen- 
dours which, won on the hard fought 
fields of Magenta, Palestro, and Sol- 
ferino, delivered fair Lombardy so 
shamefully oppressed by the most 
“paternal” of governments, and gave 
to Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the 
Legations, power to declare their own 
freedom. It has been the fashion to 
abuse the leader of this great warfare, 
and to assert that nothing has been 
ained by all the vast expenditure of 
ife and treasure. True, the mere ex- 
tent of country wrested from bondage 
is but small, not more than seventy or 
eighty miles square; yet when we 
consider what it is to have rescued 
even one such city as Milan from the 
intolerable thraldom of the most in- 
iquitous despotism that ever disgra- 
ced a nation calling itself Christian— 
when we remember that it is not 
merely Milan, but Pavia and Como, 
Sondrio and Bergamo, Brescia, Cre- 
mona, and Monza of the Iron Crown, 
which can now hoist the Sardinian 
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tricolour where the detested eagle once 
waved, and that the region in which 
all these towns are situated is one of 
the most fertile in the world, we may, 
while mourning that the Quadrilateral 
is still unstormed, and Venice still 
remains a captive Queen, rejoice that 
so much has been well and truly 
wrought. Certainly, history can point 
to other strifes far more prolonged, far 
more costly and bloody, of which the 
results had been far less momentous, 
nor need this campaign of two months 
fear comparison of results with the 
Thirty years’ war. 

I, for one, determined to see for 
myself what has been lost and gained 
since that memorable April day, when 
a hundred thousand Austrians crossed 
the Ticino, and threw down the gage 
of war. So, turning my back on Paris, 
with its countless palaces and regal 
streets, more than ever gay in their 
adornment of flags and banners, that 
hung from every house; and armed 
with About’s Question Romaine, and 
The Idylis of the King, I started one 
intensely hot evening in July by the 
express train from the eastern railway 
station, mid the glare of lightning 
that rent asunder terrific masses of 
thunder-cloud. The morning broke 
cool and balmy, and through the glim- 
mering twilight loomed the dark 
tower of Dijon Cathedral. At Macon 
we branched off from the main line, 
and crossing the Saone arrived in due 
time at Amberieux. It is here that 
the truly grand scenery begins; the 
route runs along a narrow valley shut 
in by huge limestone cliffs that rise 
abruptly some 1,500 or 2,000 feet, and 
are eeg 4 with vines, _ a 
grass, to the very summit of their 
steep sides. Just beyond Culoz we 
crossed the French frontier, and sub- 
mitted to the visitation of the Italian 
douanier. Beyond Culoz the line 
runs by the side of the Lac du Bourget, 
and the traveller finds himself now 
buried in the thick darkness of a tun- 
nel, now gladdening his eyes with 
vine-clad mountains, at whose feet 
the bluest of waters sparkles in the 
bright sunshine with a clearness most 
tantalizing to unfortunate voyagewrs, 
dissolving in a fiercely hot atmos- 
phere, which sends the mercury up 
to nearly 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
A large proportion of the sufferers 
alight at the increasingly od 
watering place of Chambery ; but it is 
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not till we reached 8S. Jean de Mau- 
rienne, the present terminus of the 
Vittorio Emanuele Railway, that the 
unhappy passengers for Italy beyond 
the Alps are allowed to escape from 
their cushioned oven, and rush to- 
wards the two basins where they may 
cleanse themselves, after their im- 
prisonment of twenty hours. Taking 
a hasty meal we mount the diligence, 
and trudge along slowly by the side of 
the Arc, whose white waters rush 
roaring and foaming over rocks, borne 
down from many a rugged mountain 
side. As we journey on, I converse 
with my companion about European 
politics. He was a Frenchman, and 
rallied me on the attack of Gallomania 
from which my countrymen were suf- 
fering. I told him that I at least did 
not labour under the same disease. I 
believed Napoleon was too wise to 
engage in an enterprise which would 
be attended with utter disaster and 
disgrace. This remark put an end to 
the topic, not a pleasant one to an 
Englishman; and we did not again 
break the silence of the coupé, until 
we reached Modane, where my fel- 
low traveller directed my attention 
with enthusiastic pride to what was 
certainly a very striking scene. 

Imagine a large plain surrounded 
by mountains, with here and there a 
snowy peak, while deep down below 
rolls and rages the boiling Arc. Then 
picture to yourself, scattered upon 
this plain, hundreds of horses curvet- 
ting and prancing, and trying in vain 
to shake off the pestilent flies, while 
the riders lying on the grass in all di- 
rections, some lighting a fire, some 
cooking their food, some sprawling 
lazily outside their tents, or passing 
away a heavy hour in furbishing their 
arms; and then call to your mind that 
these are some of the bravest men in 
that brave army who fought at the 
bidding of their Emperor, in behalf of 
a country not their own, and whose 
only regret is that they are now en- 
camped in the Alps, on their home- 
ward march, instead of in the plains 
before the great Quadrilateral, or in 
sight of the Adriatic. These are the 
cent-gardes, the flower of the French 
forces; braver men never drew the 
sword, nor chargedright up tothe guns 
of the enemy. 

We pass through the town of Mo- 
dane, gay with triumphal arches, in 
honour of the returning conquerors, 
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and soon darkness hides rock and 
valley, and the tinkling bells of our 
horses chiming with the deep base of 
the distant river, lull to sleep the voy- 
ageurs, now commencing their second 
nightoftravel. At eleven o’clock, I was 
awakened out of a sound nap by our 
arrival at Lanslebourg, at the foot of 
Mount Cenis. Here everybody turns 
out and drinks wine or cofiee. 
curious scene, this Italian village, 
with its one street blocked up by the 
lumbering diligences with their teams 
of horses, while here and there a cigar 
glimmered like a glow-worm through 
the darkness; and, even as we waited, 
the waning moon clomb up above the 
barrier of the everlasting hills, and 
shed a dim light upon the crowd of 
Italians, French, and English below, 
the latter represented by the writer 
alone. We start again, for the hard- 
est part of our journey has to be taken. 
With ten horses yoked to our diligence, 
slowly we wind up the great road cut 
by the First Napoleon. We reach the 
summit of the mountain about two 
o'clock, and experienced the novel 
sensation of chilliness. Then leaving 
eight of our horses behind, we rattle 
down at a glorious pace, catching 
glimpses through the dawn of rush- 
ing waterfalls, headlong precipices. 
and unfathomable abysses, and reach 
Susa at sunrise. Here again, one sees 
signs of war. In the square near the 
railway station are some 200 guns and 
mortars, while troops of soldiers are 
bivouacking beneath the trees. In 
striking contrast to the gay uniforms 
of the military, stands a bareheaded 
sandalled monk, with pendent cross 
and rope, looking upon the busy scene, 
and ever and anon scanning the Eng- 
lish stranger, whose heresy he seems 
to scent with the acuteness of a St. 
Filippo Neri, until the tinkle of the 
monastery bell calls him to matins. 
At Susa, the Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway, interrupted at present by 
Mont Cenis, recommences. In about 
six years, travellers between France 
and Ttaly will be carried right through 
the mountain, in a tunnel of some five 
miles long, although those who have 
leisure will do well to prefer the 
glorious pass, to the dismal under- 
ound route. The journey from Susa 
ies through a most picturesque and 
fertile plain, at the foot of the Alps, 
which bound the view. Every square 
inch of ground is hidden by some luxu- 
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riant crop of maize, vines, mulberries, 
hemp; whilestanding proudly on some 
steep mountain slope, rises an ancient 
monastery, ruined castle, or lordly cha- 
teau. At length we reach Turin, and 
I gladly find myself in the walls of 
Trombetta’s Hotel d'Europe, after 
thirty-six hours of travelling. I am 
not going to Murray-ize. The reader 


A who wishes to know all about the 


churches and galleries of the Sar- 
dinian capital, must turn to a certain 
red hand-book: only let me remind 
him that the Palazzo Madama con- 
tains a very fine Paolo Veronese, and, 
which are better still, a Hans Hemling 
anda Fra Angelico. Having paid my 
respects to these and other beauties, 
artistic and ecclesiastical, I feel at 
liberty for my favourite study, men 
and manners. Let us wander together 
slowly, as befits this fiercely hot sun- 
shine, through the long arcades that 
surround the great piazze of this regal 
city. This book-stall has attractions 
for one of us, at least. What is the 
literary food of this freest of conti- 
nentalnations? Between classic Dante 
and Tasso lies the history of Mr. Pen- 
dennis, translated from the English. 
A novel of Dumas’ reclines upon 
Stuart Mill’s Political Economy ; the 
Code of Napoleon is supported on ei- 
ther side by Macaulay’s History and 
atale by Bulwer; while the Adventures 
of Mr. Pickwick are separated from 
Mary Barton and the Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin by the Life of Orsini. 
On dit, that when the news of the 
treaty of Villafranca became known, 
the portrait of Napoleon, hitherto 
displayed in every window and stall, 
was withdrawn, and Orsini’s was sub- 
stituted. Whether this be true or not, I 
cannot tell; at all events, the Emperor 
must have regained his popularity, for 
the well-known face is everywhere 
visible, side by side with the lovely 
countenance of Eugenié and the baby 
features of the Prince Imperial. Nor 
is this all. Reverence for the name 
of Bonaparte is so strong, that old 
portraits of the First Napoleon are 
almost as numerous as those of his 
nephew ; while Prince Jerome and his 
bride, the Princess Clotilde, “daugh- 
ter of the nation,” are everywhere to 
be met with. But the favourite en- 
graving contains the heads of Na- 
— IIL, Victor Emmanuel, and 

neral Garibaldi, the “Saviours ot 
Italy.” Count Cavour holds his own 
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with all these notabilities, while more 
rarely one sees the Marquis of Azeg- 
lio. A very common print represents 
a zouave, who is styled “ Le premier 
soldat d Italie.” 

See, here is General Giulay receiv- 
ing his portrait, and stammering out 
his indignant astonishment “Maesta 
hanno fatta per me,ma.”. . . . 
You will notice that the artist has 
done full justice to the General’s well 
waxed moustaches, trimmed as be- 
comes “Giulay alla guerra;’ but 
what have we Lait The portrait is 
turned upside down, and lo! an ass’s 
head appears, and what were mous- 
taches arenow the longest of earserect, 
and this is “Giulay ritorna dalla 
guerra.” 

This war has been a fine thing for 
“Jl Fischietto,’ which, like our 
“Punch,” must find it a hard matter 
to get materials for laughter during 
the monotony of peace and prosperity. 
A large engraving, the size of two 

ages in our “ London Charivari,” is 
headed “The Wandering Jew.” A 
railr is here represented, by the 
side of which stand, instead of po- 
licemen, the gods of the rivers Ticino, 
Po, Adda, and Mincio; while rushing 
on at full speed, and nearly out of 
sight, is the Emperor of Austria, with 
the funnel of a locomotive growing out 
of his head, from which are vomited 
huge volleys of smoke ; this, says the 
subscription, is “ Una macchina a 
vapore che i cantoniert non vedranno 
mai pir ripassare’—An engine which 
no policeman will ever see return. 

l Fischietto does not like the 
treaty of Villafranca. Within a cof- 
fin, on which is written, “Villafranca, 
1859, T'rattato di Pace,” Italy, half 
reclining, applies the tip of her left 
thumb to her nose, and extending the 
fingers, “takes a sight” at the diplo- 
matists who are knocking the nails 
into her coffin. “Gli imbecelli!” she 
exclaims, “Si credono che i sia 
morte! Ci vuol altro che un cencio di 
carta per ammazzare una nazione”— 
Fools! they believe that I am dead! 
They want only a piece of paper to 
murder a nation. slides 

The letter-press of Ji Fischietto 
does not spare the French Emperor. 
The debts of Italy to France are sar- 
castically detailed, and are summed 
up with “Z'anto peggio per [ Italia, se 
non sapra o non vorra profittarne’— 
So much the worse for Italy if she 
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does not know, or cannot see what 
she has gained. The sovereignty of 
the Pope gives rise to some satirica 
verses, headed “J/ Papa Re.” 

The Confessione di Fede politica is 
a collection of irreverent political 

arodies on the creed, the Lord’s 

rayer, and sundry devotional ex- 
ercises of the Romish Church. The 
Atto di Carita is so liquidly musi- 
cal in the original Italian, that I 
will not translate it:—“O Jtalia mia 
perché sei si bella a tutte cara ed in- 
Jinitamen te civilizzata ioti amo sopra 
ogni cosa, e per amor tuo esponge ed 
esporrd il mio petto alla mitraglia 
dei tuoi oppressori.” The concluding 
Paternoster is a reprint from a parody 
well known during the great struggle 
of 1848, and is addressed to the Em- 
peror of Austria, with such modifica- 
tions as are necessary to convert a 
prayer into a curse. 

But while we are poring over these 
Jfogli, a knot of people has gathered 
round one of the pillars of the arcade, 
and is intently reading some notice 
affixed thereto. It is printed in Italian 
and French, as is common with all the 
public notices. It is an official ad- 
vertisement exhorting all classes of 
persons to pay their taxes as soon as 
possible at this “solemn” national 
crisis: since the expenses of the war 
have been very great, and the govern- 
ment is anxious to fulfil its engage- 
ments without delay. 

Fancy a London crowd in the Hay- 
market, staring at a pathetic appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone, imploring the 
speedy payment of the income tax, 
in order that he may carry on the 
national defences. Do you think that 
Englishmen would “respond with 
enthusiasm?’ Would they not rather, 
accustomed to the plain speaking of 
tax collectors, “laugh csanmuaiiie + 
at the eloquence of the right honour- 
able gentleman? 

You are tired of sauntering about 
the streets. We will rest awhile in 
this ristorativo, and order fruit, and 
ice, and ante Every one here 
lives on ice. They serve up your 
butter surrounded by ice. Do you 
ask for a glass of water, they brin 
not only what you demand, but solid 
water as well. At the railway stations, 
if you want any thing to drink, you 
will have a glass of some fluid that 
tastes like cider, rendered deliciously 
refreshing by the crystalline lumps 
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that float and sparkle in it. To put 
wine on the table without ice, would 
be to bring down fierce anathemas on 
the negligent garcon. This is a plea- 
sant custom—(the ice serving, and not 
the anathematizing)—and one which 
we shall assuredly import into our 
own country if we get many more 
such summers as the last three. But 
ice is not the only Italian luxury, or 
necessary rather. For a single franc 
you may purchase a handsome dessert. 
Grapes, peaches, apricots, figs, are a 
choice substitute for the stone-hard 
apples, rotten pears, and sour oranges 
of our London costermongers. And 
then the cioccolata, most nectar-like 
of drinks. If you have never been to 
Turin you do not know the real bever- 
age in all its scented richness. Im- 
mortal praise to that great physician 
who invented and gave his name to 
this bundle of sticks, which the waiter 
has just placed on the table. These 


sticks, known here as grissini, are a 
most delicious kind of bread, infinitely 
superior to the customary sour pane. 
The ever to be remembered doctor of 
whom I speak, suffered, not unnatur- 
ally, from dyspepsia, and tracing his 


complaint to its source, determined to 
remove the cause by making a com- 
pound which should indeed be the 
staff of life ;—honour to him. 

But it is time to dress for the table 
Phote. We must not miss seeing 
one of the most splendid salles-a- 
manger in Europe. This has been a 
poor season for the albergatori. You 
will scarcely find an English tourist 
throughout the whole of Ttaly. Here 
and there you may hear the English 
language spoken, but it is with a 
twang and an accent that proclaim the 
speaker to have come from the west- 
ern shores of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
everywhere on the Continent Ameri- 
cans are found in shoals, and they al- 
most outnumber their British cousins. 

We shall find the evening cool and 
pleasant out of doors. The sky is 
covered with clouds, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of swallows are skim- 
ming about the d Piazza Castello; 
careering round the towers of the 
Palazza Reale or the Madama, and 
whistling in shrill triumph at the 
thought of coming rain. e wander 
down to the Piazza Vittorio Emanu- 
ele, one of the finest sites in Europe; 
and cross the bridge over the Po, an 
mount the long fight of steps that 
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lead to the dome of the Gran Madre 
di Dio; andthen, climbing still higher, 
we come to a monastery upon a steep 
hill, from whence we get a glorious 
view of the whole city. On our right 
is the Collina, with its white churches 
and villas gleaming among the dark 
masses of wood; close at our feet is 
the River Po, full of bathers and 
horsemen cooling their steeds; and 
beyond the river is the city, with its 
towers, domes, campanile, and broad 
piazze ; while, behind all these, rise 
the Alps in background, alas! only 
dimly seen to-night, through clouds 
and mist that threaten storms. Bare- 
headed monks, in their longserge robes, 
are flitting about us; and here a little 
Italian girl is prattling her innocent 
music to an aged friar, ‘bent double by 
years, until the vesper bell begins to 
chime, and all the city resounds with 
answering peals, when the little mai- 
den trips lightly away, and the monk 
disappears within the gloomy gates of 
his prison-home. Then we descend, 
and returning by the Boulevards, see 
how the Turinese women (like our 
English journalists) wash their dirty 
linen in public, and spread their clothes 
to dry by the side of the street canals. 
Or we watch a yoke of heavy oxen 
drawing an uncouth and almost clas- 
sically shaped cart, whose two huge 
wheels, that know no “dish,” and 
long pole with horn-like point turned 
high in the air, would shock our Frys 
and Milfords, while the whole ma- 
chine moves at the pace of ladies 
promenading in the most fashionable 
street of the most fashionable city in 
England,—Milsom-street, Bath. But 
if you are half assleepy as I am, after 
two nights of travel, you will be now 
turning your steps hotelward, in the 
_ of a long and dreamless repose. 
know no greater pleasure than to 
awake in the morning in a room whose 
shape and furniture tell you that you 
are far away from your own dormi- 
tory at home, where you know every 
leaf in the pattern of the paper, and 
every line in the engravings that 
adorn the walls; and then to take the 
map, and spreading it open upon the 
bed, to consider to what part of Eu- 
rope you next shall bend your steps. 
The professional man, especially, con- 
fined by his daily work within a circle 
of very small radius, revels in the 
thought that he has all the world be- 
fei tien, where to choose: that he 
27 
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may sleep in the Alhambra, sail up 
the Golden Horn, or see the sun at 
midnight lighting up the waves that 
dash against the rocks of the Northern 
Fiords ; a glance at his purse, and the 
thought of the inevitable day when 
he is bound to be home again to fulfil 
innumerable appointments, are gener- 
ally sufficient to recall his ideas with- 
in a narrower compass. I, at least, 
must be content with more modest 
exploits, and accordingly determine to 
proceed to Genoa. 

Perhaps you may remember that 
Southey used always to buy a book 
at every town in which he passed a 
night. His library, thus, became a 
most interesting diary, a memento of 
many pleasant days spent in wander- 
ing through far-off lands. I always 
follow his good example, and this 
volume which I have just purchased, 
will while away the first two hours 
of our journey, during which there 
will not be much to see without. 

“Les Autrichiens et Italie,’ by 
M. Charles de la Varenne, is just 
now in every Italian’s hands ; it was 
published in February, and this copy 
is of the third edition. It is dedi. 
cated to Ratazzi, the new Prime Min- 
ister, and is preceded by a preface 
from the pen of M. Anatole de la 
Forge. What gives greater weight to 
the work is the fact that its author is 
a Legitimist, and, therefore, not at all 
disposed to assist the development of 
any idées Napoléoniennes. It is a 
base slander, says M. de la Varenne, 
to assert that the Italians are only 
incorrigible anarchists, a degraded and 
corrupt people, who show their gra- 
titude for the benefits which their 
rulers shower down upon them by 
conspiring their ruin and their mas- 
sacre. It is “a wonderful and horri- 
ble thing” to see how omnipotent 
Machiavelism has contrived to make 
public opinion an accomplice in hold- 
ing enslaved a people whom treachery 
and violence may fetter, but not sub- 
due. True, there is a treaty by which, 
in 1815, the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom was ceded to the Austrian Empe- 
ror; but antecedent to all treaties, and 
not to be altered by any compact made 
between the most powerful states in 
the world, abides this fundamental 
truth of civil freedom: No one is a 
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lawful sovereign who has not either 
inherited his title by birthright, or 
been raised to the throne by the con- 
sent of the people. But poor Italy 
had no part in that cruel decision by 
which she was handed over to the 
tender mercies of the paternal go- 
vernment of Austria. Had her feeble 
voice been listened to at all, it would 
have been heard protesting against 
the perfidy of England in assisting to 
enslave a country which, only one 
short year before, had been roused by 
the spirit-stirring appeal of an Eng- 
lish general,* as he landed at Leghorn, 
and uttered these famous words:— 
“Courage, Italians! We hasten to 
deliver you from the iron yoke of Na- 
pas. Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Hol- 
and, will tell you what English ge- 
nerosity has hitherto accomplished. 
Spain, by her determined resolution, 
her bravery, and by the aid of her 
allies, has terminated the most sub- 
lime of enterprises. Her independ- 
ence is decreed, her liberty is estab- 
lished. Shall Italy alone 
remain in chains. Shall Italians alone 
fight against their own country in 
favour of tyranny—to keep Italy en- 
slaved? Delay no longer—be Italians! 
We ask you not to follow us to other 
lands, but that you give effect to your 
rights, and that you be free!” 

But even supposing that Italy had 
voluntarily taken refuge beneath the 
wings of the double-headed eagle, it 
was in reliance upon the most solemn 
promises freely made by Austria her- 
self. Listen to the cheering words, 
which now we know were words of 
bitterest mockery—“ People of Lom- 
bardy, of the States of Mantua, of 
Brescia, and of Venice, a happy fate 
awaits you! Your provinces are defi- 
nitely annexed to the Empire of Aus- 
tria. You shall all live united and 
equally protected under the sceptre 
of the very august Emperor and King 
Francis, the father adored by his sub- 
jects—sovereign much desiredby those 
states who have the happiness to be- 
long to him. After having gloriously 
accomplished by his arms the great- 
est enterprises, he returns to the 
midst of his subjects, of his people, 
and to his capital, where his frst care 
will be to give to his provinces a satis- 
factory and durable form of govern- 


* Lord William Bentinck. 
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ment, and an organization promoted 
to secure your future happiness. We 
hasten to make known to the people of 
the above-mentioned provinces the 
gracious intentions of his Majesty ;and 
we remain convinced that you will be 
transported with joy in contemplating 
an epoch as happy as it is memor- 
able, and that your gratitude will 
transmit to far-off generations an in- 
delible proof of your devotion and of 
your fidelity.” Since then how have 
all these promises been fulfilled? By 
extortion and robbery, by torture and 
murder in long and tragic succes- 
sion ; while even in the most favour- 
able and quiet times the petty ty- 
ranny has been almost more exaspe- 
rating and moreintolerable than down- 
right cruelty. Truly, that was no 
highflown metaphor, no melodra- 
matic oration, which Victor Emma- 
nuel addressed to his parliament on 
the 10th of January; “Italy’s cry of 
anguish” was only too real, too heart- 
rending ! 

Laughter and tears are akin, after 
all. There is a comic as well as a 
darkly tragic side to the Austrian 
policy in the Peninsula. There is 
something utterly absurd in the jea- 
lous and obstinate pretension to can- 
dour, bonhomie—to the part of the 
father of the family gently and tear- 
fully chastising his rebellious chil- 
dren, and ever repeating such words 
as padre indulgente, cari siglinoli, 
inesauribile clemenza, sovrana benig- 
nita, when we know that women are 
beaten to death, youths shot without 
mercy, and deeds done worthy of In- 
dian sepoys by this most “paternal 
government.” One must almost smile 
when one sees the Radetzkis, the 
Gorzowskis, the Haynaus, the Giu- 
lays, hiding their swords, and sub- 
duing their ferocious countenances to 
a most insinuating smile, and lower- 
ing their hoarse voices to a gentle 
whisper. The transformation is too 
absurd: the sheep’s clothing cannot 
conceal the wolf. 

But you are not content with vague 
accusations. You ask for specific 
charges ; so, as we are still a long way 
from Alessandria, hear a few particu- 
lars, and ex paucis disce multa. 

What think you of the Austrian 
courts of justice, where not only are 
all proceedings kept secret under the 
most stringent provisions, but the ac- 
cused is denied the assistance of an 
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advocate, and is kept ignorant of the 
offences with which he is charged? 
Corporal punishments form a funda- 
mental part of the law. As many as 
fifty blows of the stick may be or- 
dered at one time ; true, this number, 
although ordered, is rarely given, for 
the simple reason that the victim is 
scarcely ever found to survive the 
fortieth blow. The magistrate has 
the power of inflicting the torture on 
all those who refuse to answer the 
questions of the judges. The Baston- 
nade is the portion meted out to those 
who refuse to criminate themselves 
by replying to the cunningly devised 
questions of those who are supposed 
to be at once accuser, defender, and 
judge. A wife is bound to accuse 
her husband, the father his son, and 
the man who does not denounce his 
friend is liable to divers severe penal- 
ties. The tribunal statario is com- 
posed of German, Bohemian, Croat, 
and Polish officers, who generally do 
not know a word of Italian, and who 
interrogate the accused in what is to 
him often an unknown language. He 
is not informed of his supposed crime ; 
and understanding but little of what 
is going on, hears with dismay that 
he is to be hanged in half-an-hour. 
The civil courts are conducted after 
the same fashion. German judges 
are called upon to arbitrate in purely 
Italian matters, where the witnesses 
speak only Italian, not one word of 
which the judge comprehends. If he 
does not decide at haphazard he will 
either dismiss the case, or send it on 
to Vienna, in which latter case the 
plaintiff must abandon all hope of 
receiving a verdict under seven or ten 
years. 

The story of Austrian management 
of Italian finances would take hours 
in the telling. This fact is significant : 
the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 
forming a seventeenth of the Austrian 
territory, and an eighth of the popula- 
tion, pays one-third of the revenue; 
and in the sums mentioned in the 
general budget as total Austrian re- 
ceipts from Italy, are not included 
the enormous local expenses imposed 
upon the communes, nor the thousand 
extortions by the functionaries, nor 
the cost of the public works, nor 
many other details, which often make 
the municipal charges more heavy 
than the government imposts. While 
Bohemia pays taxes at the rate of 

27 
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only four livres two centimes per 
head, and the Tyrol, Gallicia, and 
Croatia, from two and a-quarter to 
two and a-half livres, Italy pays 
nearly nine livres. The owner of 
landed property in the last-named 
country pays in ten years taxes and 
imposts to the amount of the value 
of his land. It is calculated that 
since 1815, the Lombardo-Venetian 
states have paid more than eighty 
millions sterling of taxes, besides the 
innumerable charges of the civil ser- 
vants. Now all this money goes to 
Vienna—not one sou of it is spent in 
Italy. Again, the imperial govern- 
ment not only refuses to promote 
Italian industry, but it has used its 
best endeavours to destroy the exist- 
ing commerce, and prefers to pay for 
inferior articles at an infinitely higher 
price, so that they are not of Italian 
workmanship. 

Until the time when Lombardy was 
called upon to rejoice at the “happy 
fate” which placed her under the fos- 
tering care of Austria, she could boast 
of manufactures famous in the world 
of commerce. Immense cloth fac- 
tories gave employment to thousands 
of hands in Como, Gandino, and 
Schio; in the neighbourhood of Bres- 
cia were noted establishments for the 
fabrication of arms; many large 
foundries and iron-works were in full 
operation at Bergamo, Brescia, and 
Lecco, while the cotton-mills at Lodi, 
Cremona, and Vianada were the cen- 
tres of a most industrious population. 
But now all has changed: these 
streets no longer resound with the 
busy hum of whirling machinery, nor 
with the sturdy clang of the armourer 
and thesmith. The “paternal” wis- 
dom of Vienna has thought fit to 
prove the affections of its children by 
a hard trial of their faith. And so 
Como, Gardino, and Schio must yield 
up theirtreasuresto Bohemia ; Brescia 
must stand by while Hungary steals 
its birthright ; Lodi, Cremona, and 
Vianada must be content to be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of Styria and 
Carinthia. Enormous duties, imposts 
utterly prohibitive have extinguished 
Italian enterprise, except in one 
branch where Austria had not the 

ower to work all the harm she would 
ave wrought. Even German cove- 
tousness has not been able to alter the 
German climate, nor to raise the silk, 
the rice, the finer cattle, and the 
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choicer wines of the plains of Lom- 
bardy on the cold Hungarian marshes, 
and the rugged sides of the Carpa- 
thian mountains. 

But this is not all: more remains 
to be told. Venice, once the joy of 
the whole earth, a queen in glorious 
attire, now sits widowed and desolate, 
her glory filched from her by a pros- 
perous rival. Venice has been oP 
sed and left helpless and naked, while 
Itrieste has been clothed with the 
spoils. The noble port, where the 
doges in happier times were married 
to the sea, is now filled with sand ; 
the canals, over whose blue waters 
our Turner used to doat with all an ar- 
tist’s love, are choked with mud, and 
no longer reflect the marble palaces 
that time, and a more reckless de- 
stroyer than time, have hitherto 
spared to show how fair was once 
this Queen of the Adriatic. Each day 
the slimy foe gains ground ; and soon 
this royal city, which has borne so 
many shocks of fate since Attila, the 
Scourge of God, with his reckless 
Huns, drove the old Italian nations 
to take refuge in the lagoons of the 
Mare Superum, will be no better 
than an impure cloaca. Listen tothe 
words of one of the chief writers of 
the century :— 


*« There, in Venice,” says Lamennais, 
‘are misery, oppression, irreparable ruin. 
Formerly so flourishing; she has now 
neither motion nor life. From on high 
in the air the imperial eagle swoops down 
upon the corpse, and greedily devours 
the remains. I know nothing so sadden- 
ing and yet so instructive as the spec- 
tacle of this city, fallen under foreign 
rule. The population reduced to one- 
half, toils painfully to procure a pitiful 
livelihood, which the avarice of their 
master disputes with them. Commerce, 
which in better times was the source of 
their prosperity, has passed to the other 
shore of the Adriatic, into the hands of 
the more favoured inhabitants of Trieste. 
A police, justly dreaded, since a single 
suspicion on its part may consign you 
to the depths of one of these dungeons 
which despotism has multiplied in every 
direction, spreads distrust in all the re- 
lations of life, and renders arbitrary the 
law, the administration, the tribunals. 
Some palaces, upon those pretexts which 
never fail the strong against the weak, 
have been confiscated, and nearly all are 
rapidly falling into decay. Some Aus- 
trian satrap, or other, occupies that of 
the doge. Cannons pointed against the 
neighbouring piazza represent the tie 
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that binds the people to the sovereign 
given to them by the Congress of 
Vienna.” 

But, again, you ask for facts instead 
of oratorical declamation. Let the 
following figures speak for themselves. 
The total amount of exports from 
Venice in 1855 were only of the value 
of eleven million frances ; those from 
Trieste during the same year were es- 
timated at seventy-two millions. The 
em were respectively forty-eight 
and sixty-six millions. It is really 
almost gratifying to know that the 
prosperity of Trieste has rather de- 
creased of late years ; for whereas the 
tonnage of Trieste in 1853 amounted 
to 911,000 tons, in 1857 it had fallen 
to 782,000 tons. 

You think, perhaps, that there must 
be some exaggeration in these com- 
_— of Austrian oppression. Is it 

i 


kely, you ask, that even the most 
despotic government would do the 
utmost to ruin its fairest provinces ? 
But the fable of the goose that laid 
the golden eggs, and her foolish owner, 
is an old story, and still of common 
one. 


‘his question has been asked re- 
peatedly by those who did not believe 
in the dark tales of cruelties said to 
have been wrought in the country of 
the “ peculiar institution.” Sceptical 
readers thought they had proved it 
impossible for the Legrees to have a 
real existence, just because they 
would destroy their own property if 
they flogged their Uncle Toms to death. 
But this most logical reductio ad ab- 
surdum supposes that men always 
act for their own interests, and are 
never led astray from the paths of 
prudence by any disturbing emotion. 
And yet, even in our own country 
where murder is a punishable offence, 
men are found to risk the almost cer- 
tain fate of the gallows, to gratify a 
sudden passion or to satisfy a deliber- 
ate animosity, and rather than allow 
it to remain unconsummated the 
will brave a shameful death. Muc 
more, then, will a nation, feeling it- 
self the master of a country utterly 
alien in all its ideas, manners, and 
people, be little mindful of self-inter- 
est when it has the power of gratify- 
ing malignant spite. ides, it should 
be remembered, that although Austria 
herself may be injured by the exces- 
sive extortion and systematic spolia- 
tion which Italy has to endure, Aus- 
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trian officials are the gainers, and 
always amass large fortunes. Places 
of trust may be sold to the highest 
bidders ; the scales of justice may 
always incline in favour of him who 
is most assiduous in filling the balance 
with golden weights ; the most repro- 
bate villain may purchase escape from 
merited punishment, while the in- 
offensive but wealthy citizen has to 
pay a larger sum to ensure him 
against the dungeon and the torture ; 
and in the meanwhilethe accumulated 
wrongs of years of oppression and 
fraud will at length recoil upon the 
head of Austria in some great storm 
of revolution, or in some disastrous 
campaign like the last. But what care 
the fonctionnaires for that? Judges 
and magistrates, prefects of police, 
and officers of the customs, every man 
bearing a commission in the army, 
from the field-marshal to the lieu- 
tenant, each and all have made their 
fortunes, and are quite ready to return 
and spend them in Vienna. I will 
tell you another time something more 
about the conduct of the Austrian 
sl in Italy; but now we are 
reaching Alessandria, and we must use 
our eyes instead of our tongues and 
ears. 

Alessandria, built in a year by the 
Lombard league, is a very strong for- 
tress, although not like Luxembourg, 
strong by nature, but rendered for- 
midable by art. 

The citadel is a specimen of Vau- 
ban’s system carried to perfection; 
the amount of warlike material which 
the city contains is immense, and being 
situated in the middle of a widely 
extending plain, the fortress offers no 
advantageous point of attack. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to obtain 
a finer base for military operations, 
connected as it is by railroads, with 
the chief seaport, and with the capital, 
Genoa, and Turin. The Piedmontese 
garrison here is very large, and it was 
only two short months and a-half ago 
that the French troops arriving from 
France were received here with an 
ovation. A ceaseless shower of bou- 
quets poured down upon the shakoed 
heads of the “deliverers of Italy ;” 
while those who bore the Crimean 
medal met with peculiar marks of 
favour. The happy warriors deemed 
themselves in Paradise, after the weary 
march from Lyons and over Mont 
Cenis, where they were nearly drowned 
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by the incessant rains. To find them- 
selves beneath an Italian sky and a 
cloudless sun, with smiling women 
bending their dark eyes in iration 
upon them, was a glorious exchange 
for the bleak misery of the mountain 
pass. No wonder that we find count- 
ess rapturous letters sent to the 
friends they had left behind them. 
The large railway station here is 
crowded with these heroes in various 
uniforms, now no longer of brilliant 
hue, but faded, patched, and ragged. 
They are on their way home to join 
the great military procession of the 
Emperor's féte. 

Crossing the Bormida weskirt along 
the western side of one of the First 
Napoleon’s hardest fought battle- 
fields, Marengo ; then running into 
Novi, celebrated for its silk, we admire 
the picturesque old houses, while our 
lamps are lighted in anticipation of 
mone wl miles of underground travel. 

The country thus far has certainly 
not been particularly interesting, ex- 
cept to the agriculturist, who will 
admire the long narrow patches of 
maize and hemp, the vines, and the 
mulberry trees, the handsome and 
spacious farm-buildings, and the ge- 
neral air of prosperity. But now we 
are entering upon a different scene, 
and the journey from here to Genoa 
is one of the finest railroad rides in 
the world. 

Hitherto we have been traversing 
the intermontane regions south of the 
Alps; but now we are going to pierce 
the very heart of the Apennines. We 
are borne one minute over high via- 
ducts, and embankments of massive 
masonry; then through deep cuttings 
and dark tunnels, twisting and wind- 
ing our snake-like course by the broad 
but nearly dried up channel of the 
Scrivia. Every instant the view 
changes wonderfully : here we are 
imprisoned in a narrow defile, from 
which there seems no escape; then, 
suddenly, the hills break apart and 
we peer into deep gorges through 
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which, in winter, the floods roll down 
in mad haste. Then we gaze upon 
some snug village at the foot of these 
ravines, with its picturesque old 
houses and tall church tower; and as 
we look, we are borne with a scream 
and a roar into densest darkness, 
wherein we are buried for minutes 
that seem ten times their length; 
then dashing suddenly into daylight, 
we once more behold the glorious 
mountain peaks sloping up from the 
narrow valleys; and so we go on 
alternating light and darkness with 
Dantean vividness climbing up the 
steep incline, until, at last, having 
cleared in ten minutes the great Bu- 
salla tunnel, two miles in length, we 
run rapidly down into a very fairy- 
land. 

A wondrous contrast, truly. Just 
now we were surrounded by moun- 
tains, rugged and bare, with cloud- 
hidden peaks. Yet, here we have 
entered Eden itself, where the hills 
are covered with vines and olives, and 
every inch of ground is a garden rich 
with all kinds of mellow fruits; where 
the myrtle shines with star-like ra- 
diance, and the oranges gleam with a 
golden light from out their bowers of 
dark-green leaves. Then, on the 
right, you have your first glimpse of 
the Mediterranean, deeply violet ; and 
at last, you are borne into the “ City 
of Palaces.” You do not wonder 
now, that “ Mignon” looked so sadly 
sorrowful, with her large mournful 
eyes, as she thought of the Italy that 
she never more should see, and sung 
in fondly plaintive tones of the land: 


“ Wo die citronen bliihn 
Im dunkeln Laub die gold-orangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 


Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht.”* 


“*Goneva La Superba!” “ City of 
Palaces!” No usurped titles these. 
Here every building is a study for the 
architect ; the corner of every street 
fit subject for an artist’s pencil. Not 
ranged in square blocks like the [sole 


_ * The reader who has been fortunate enough to visit the Ary Scheffer collection, 
exhibited this summer at Paris, in the Boulevard des Italiens, will know well 
what I am thinking of now. Those who have read Ernest Renan’s glowing de- 
scription of Scheffer’s great work, Za Tentation du Christ, will perhaps think, 
when they see the original, that it has been over-praised, more especially if they 
have lately gazed upon that countenance of mingled majesty and sorrow, Hunt’s 


ight of the World ; but it is impossible that they should 
Mignon aspirant au ciel, and Mignon regrettant sa patrie. 


be disappointed with 
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of Turin, the narrow tortuous pas- 
sages, with houses higher than in the 
wynds of Edinburgh, are so close to- 
gether that the sun rarely shines into 
them; and even the blue sky can 
scarcely be seen overhead. Thrid- 
ding these mazes, you suddenly come 
upon some great piazza, where there 
are cloisters all round, or a fountain, 
crowded with women and children 
bearing their pitchers, or a church 
with its lofty portico, or a medizval 
palace, or modern classic theatre; or 
else, wandering through some dusky 
lane, and climbing long flights of 
steps, you find yourself unexpectedly 
on the fortifications looking over the 
harbour, where the sea, dimly visible 
in the evening twilight, sleeps darkly 
and silently, reflecting the innumer- 
able lights that shine on the quays 
and from the palaces that are built 
close to the water. Wandering back 
to my hotel, an old palace fallen from 
its high estate, I lose my way in some 
architectural maze, and for the first 
time, have answer to my inquiries for 
direction, non comprendo -Francese. 
So having once more reached the 
“marble hall” assigned to me as sleep- 
ing-room, I brush up my little stock 
of Italian against the morrow’s de- 
mands. 

The morning has come bright and 
burning. Most welcome is the shade 
of the straitened strade, most refresh- 
ing the gloomy coolness of the mar- 
ble vaulted churches, where dark- 
eyed Italian girls are praying to their 
favourite saints. Ah, happy saints 
to have such worshippers! Devoted 
admirers though they may have been 
of the fairer portion of the fair sex, 
they know not how to resist the slen- 
(ler figures, and oval faces, and me- 
lancholy eyes, with their dark fringes, 
and gloriously long black hair, from 
which gleam the chased silver orna- 
ments of exquisite workmanship that 
fasten the delicate white veils droop- 
nee gracefully behind, a splendid 
substitute for our hideous English 
bonnets. Involuntarily one thinks of 
our great cathedral-painter, and an- 
other painter in words as bright as 
ee colours. You know the 
ies :— 
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“ T reached the door 
Before the chaunted hymn began to rise, 
And float its liquid Latin melodies 
O’er pious groups about the marble floor. 


“ Breathless, I slid among the kneeling folk. 

A little bell went tinkling through the 
ause 

Of inward prayer. 

chaunt broke ! 

Among the glimmering aisles that thro’ a 


gauze 

Of sunlight glimmered, Thickly throbbed 
my blood. 

I saw, dark-tressed in the rose-lit shade, 

Many a little dusk Italian maid 

Kneeling, with fervent face close where I 
stood. 


Then forth the low 


*¢ The morning, all a misty splehdour, shook 
Deep in the mighty windows flame-lit webs. 
It touched the crowned Apostle with his 
crook, 

And brightened where the sea of jasper 
ebbs 

About those saints’ white feet that stand 
serene, 

Each with his legend, each with his own 
hue 

Attired: some beryl-golden: sapphire blue 

Some: and some ruby red: some emerald 
green, 


Wherefrom, in rainbow wreaths the rich 
light rolled 

About the snowy altar, sparkling clean. 

The organ groaned, and pined: then, grow- 
ing bold, 

Revelled the cherubs’ golden wings 
atween.”* 


Having forgotten the Tuscan pro- 
verb, which says of Genoa, “ Mare 
senza pesce, montagne senza alberi, 
uomini senza fede, e donne senza ver- 
gogna,’ and having dreamed our- 
selves into the belief that this is a 
poradics of saintlike devotees, it will 

e healthy to correct all such illu- 
sions, by crossing over to the law 
courts that are close to the Duomo. 
Here one sees judge and jury, lawyers 
and criminals, as in matter-of-fact 
England. Note one thing, “conspicu- 
ous from its absence.” Yonder avvo- 
cato, who is pleading in behalf of 
some scamp in the soft dulcet lan- 
guage that seems fit only for the 
opera, wears no wig, neither do any 
of his learned brethren. When will 
the time come that the English bar 
shall share this happy freedom? 

From the law courts let us stroll 


* Owen Meredith, ‘‘ Morning and Meeting.” 
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down to the quays, which are on a 
style befitting the first seaport of Italy. 
They are laden now with vast stores 
of military supplies ; great blocks of 
hay, twenty feet high, weighing seve- 
ral thousand tons; long rows of 
flower-barrels, and casks filled with 
5 2 biscuit, all marked L’ Armée 
d@’ Italie, now no longer needed, and 
left for the government to dispose of 
by auction. The Genoese certainly 
do not share the national reproach of 
laziness. See how the facchini (por- 
ters) run across the narrow planks 
from ship to shore, with huge bur- 
dens upon their broad backs; and see 
how they swarm in and out of the 355 
warehouses, that no soldiers’, priests’, 
nor women’s feet may profane.* Then 
walking to the More Nuovo, let us, 
with infinite toil, and much dewy 
effusion from the skin, climb the steps 
of the Fanale, whence looking down 
from the lantern we see the whole 
harbour spread out before us, and its 
thousand ships, decked with the flags 
of all nations, and rising out of the 
Mediterranean, deeply blue to-day 
beneath a cloudless sky. See where 
the proud city stands, rising higher 
and higher in lordly terraces, while 
a background of steep, but softly- 
rounded and richly wooded hills 
breaks the force of the cold northern 
winds that sweep down from the 
Apennines. But the thought of those 
breezes is sorely tantalizing now, as 
we crawl back along the quay, dis- 
solving beneath the fierce sun, and 
almost too much exhausted to creep 
into the hotel, where we rest till 
evening. 

As the sun sinks down we sally 
forth again, and visit the book stalls, 
which are pretty numerous. Notice 
first that About’s “ Question Ro- 
maine,” which I was obliged to carry 
in my pocket all through France, lest 
it should be taken from me and burnt 
before my eyes, is here sold openly. 
One sees here much the same class of 
books as at Turin. My purchase to- 
night is papas® Ressources de T’ Au- 
triche et de la France, a work to 


charm the statistician. But what is 






* In explanation of the above, consult that learned and scarce work, ‘‘ Murray’s 
Handbook for North Italy,”’ where you will read, that ‘‘ according to antient regu- 
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this broadside which everybody is 
reading 1— 
** LA CAMPAGNE D’ITALIE. 


Rondeau Historique 
Par Alexis Champagne 
Dédié 4 M. La Comptet Cavour ex-Mi- 
nistre de S. M. Victor Emanuel. 
Air de la Petite Margot.” 


The poem is rather frothy, like the 
author’s name; nevertheless you shall 
hear a verse or two, that you may 
form some idea of foreign popular 
minstrelsy. It begins :— 

** Noble Italie, 
Reine chérie, 
Qu’on subjagua sous perfides lois 
Quoiqu’il arrive, 
Belle captive 

Reprends, reprends ton sceptre d’autrefois, 

*¢ Ainsi parlait un guerrier philantrope, 
Quand tout-a coup des hurras Autrichiens 
Vinrent troubler le repos de l’Europe 
Et reveiller tous les ltaliens; 

On s'organise, 
Et pour devise 
On prend ces mots; Patrie et Liberté. 
Puis aux sicaires 
Les volontaires 
S’en vont prouver leur intrépidité, 


The poet then goes on to describe 
the Sardinian preparations, and how 
the French troops came pouring in 
from the Alps, and how General Ga- 
ribaldi was roused, and— 

“A Palestro pour prix de son courage 

Emanuel est nommé corporal” (!) 


Then the battle of Magenta is de- 
scribed, followed by a stanza denun- 
ciatory of the “ House of Habsbourg.” 
Then are narrated the uprisings in the 
Duchies, and the writer sings— 

* Soyez sans crainte 
La guerre sainte 
Va des ce Jour passer le Mincio.” 


Then we have a pean in honour of 
Solferino, and the rondeaw thus con- 
cludes— 

“ Freres, marchons jusqu’a 1’ Adriatique. 
C’est convenu; mais chit! restons-en la, 
1] faut laisser la voix diplomatique 
Donner son mot puis aprés l’on verra. 
La paix se signe, 
Qu’on se resigne! 
Soldats francais, demain il faut partir. 
Pauvre Venise 
Reste soumise. 
Ton tour viendra, compte sur l'avenir ! 





lations, entrance is forbidden to the warehouses (except by special permission), to 
the military, the priesthood, and woman kind ;” all these being, as it would seem, 


eaually liable to suspicion. 


+ So in the original. 
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** Vous qui sortez des ettreintes tudesques, 
Ralliez vous, et puis serrez vos rangs ; 
Servez du Roi les projets gigantesques, 
Dans l’univers vous redeviendrez grands, 

Noble Italie, 
Reine chérie. 
Qu’on subjugua sous de perfides lois, 
Quoiqu'il arrive, 
Belle captive, 
Reprends, reprends ton sceptre d'autrefois.” 


. Clearly a French view of the war, 
this. 

We are now in the strada Nuova, 
and walking on through the strada 
Nuovissima tothe Piazza del? Annun- 
ciata, we pass one long succession of 
palaces. Looking through the lofty 
doorways we see court-yards adorned 
with statues and orange trees, foun- 
tains that keep perpetually moist the 
flowers of brilliant hue that surround 
the little ponds, while branching off to 
left and right, rises a wide staircase 
with steps and balustrades of purest 
marble. Many a name celebrated in 
history, or renowned in the great 
world of commerce, is connected with 
these buildings. This palace belong- 
ed to the Dorias, that to the Vicar of 
Bray-like Pallavacini; the Palazzo 
Negroni stands here not far from the 
Palazzo Spinola. 

They are generous, the lords of 
these mansions; and kindly throw 
open their picture galleries to the 
public between the hours of 10 A.M. 
and3 p.m. If you see all the paint- 
ings that are worth looking at, you 
will stay several days in Genoa. For 
my own part, I am not fond of these 
rapid scrambles through room after 
room, in each of which there are mas- 
terpieces enough to keep you for 
hours. If, from a sense of duty, I 
undertake to “see all that there is to 
be seen,” I select some choice gem 
—a Fra Angelico, if there be one, or 
a Van Eyck or Hemling ; or, best of 
all, a Mother and Child, by Murillo ; 
and learn these by heart, so that, in- 
stead of a dim, confused remembrance 
of Poussins and Rubens, Correggios 
and Salvator Rosas, Titians and Rem- 
brandts, I have before my mind's eye 
a choir of golden angels, or a white 
and spotless lamb, or a Holy Family 
with fair Flemish faces, or a virgin 
meek and blessed, and innocent! 
childlike—I can call these up at will, 
and feel no pang as I read over in 
Murray the long Tist of chefs @ceuvres 
that I did not even look at. 
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To-night, at least, we have some- 
thing better to gaze on than a dusky, 
brown Poussin-Nicolas, or Gaspar. 
Seeing all around us the dark Italian 
girls, with necks and arms half veiled 

y the graceful pezzott: that hang in 
sraceful folds from their blue-tinted 
black hair, we fancy ourselves in the 
middle of a never-ending bridal pro- 
cession. Ah, happy cavaliers in gay 
uniforms, that walk beside these 
queen-like maidens, well may ye be 
brave, lighted to battle by the fire 
that softly gleams from those large 
eyes. But leaving the sentimental, 
there is one good quality for which 
these Italian girls cannot be too highly 
raised. They do not talk too much. 

was nearly maddened the first night 
of my journey from Paris to Turin by 
the ceaseless chatter of a pretty 
French girl, who would continue to 
prattle out her ahs and mon Dieus, 
and raise her little hands, and shake 
her little curls, long after all de- 
cent travellers should have been fast 
asleep. I need not tell you that I 
was careful not to be in the same 
carriage with her the second night of 
our journey. But these Italian girls 
are gravely quiet: if they converse 
at all it is in low tones, plaintively 
musical; but they are often silent, 
thinking all-the more about their 
dear country, or their next new dress, 
or revolving inwardly whether they 
shall have an ice before they go home. 

Leaving Genoa we pass again 
through the glorious Apennine coun- 
try, and retrace our steps as far as 
Alessandria; then, branching from 
the main line crowded with troops 
returning from the war, we proceed 
due northward, and cross the Po near 
Valenza. We are now in the very 
midst of the district which was so 
shamefully pillaged by the Austrians. 
The triangle of which the Ticino is 
the base, Turin the apex, and the rail- 
ways to Novara and Alessandria are 
the two sides, was plundered by these 
worthy descendants of the Goths and 
Huns in astyle that would have done 
credit to Odoacer and Attila. The 
destruction of railroads, telegraphs, 
and bridges, forms but a very small 
item in the long list of devastations. 
The Austrian army was “self-sup- 
porting:” and taking for granted that 
the defenceless, unarmed inhabitants 
of the towns and villages were unfa- 
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vourable to them, they put in practice 
the old, and now happily nearly su- 
perseded rule of living upon the 
enemy. At Vercelli the officer in 
command, under the instructions of 
General Giulay, ordered the inhabi- 
tants to furnish immediately, under 
pain of four-and-twenty hours’ = 
and flames, 26,000 rations of bread, 
the same quantity of meat, of salt, 
and of tobacco ; 12,000 rations of oats 
and of hay. At Novara 500,000 ra- 
tions or five millions of money were 
demanded. Only a few hours were 
allowed for furnishing this contin- 
gent. But not content with this 
wholesale robbery, the soldiers at 
night were permitted to ravage all the 
country round ; and if any unfortu- 
nate farmer was bold enough to de- 
fend his property, he was arrested for 
the crime of having arms, tried by 
court martial, and might deem him- 
self fortunate if he was not shot. At 
Tortona the shops were pillaged, 
jewels, clothes, carriages, horses were 
carried away; arms were everywhere 
diligently sought for and taken off; 
even the linen in the hospitals was 
not spared. When any town became 
exhausted by their exactions before 
the required amount of food or cloth- 
ing was made up, the mayor was fur- 
nished with a safe conduct, and sent 
to Milan where he was bound to pur- 
chase enough to supply the deficiency. 
The least resistance to these extortions 
ensured arrest, imprisonment and the 
bastonnade. 

But worse remainsto be told. These 
Austrian gentlemen, not content with 
theft, must add brutality to their 
crimes. They spare not the weak, 
and wreak their cruelty, for which 
they have not the common excuse of 
the madness of victory after desperate 
fighting, upon grown women and 
young girls. “The wife of a deputy, 
well known in Turin,” says the corres- 
pondent of the Journal des Debats, 
‘a young woman four months enceinte, 
has died a victim to the brutalities 
of a band of whlans” (lancers). 
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But while I have been talking the 
train has reached Novara. or a 
panoramic view I know scarcely any 
finer than that which you get from a 
boulevard close to the railway station. 
The eye first wandering over a vast 
plain rests upon the Alps, whose long 
chain of peaks, with Monte Rosa 
like a central jewel, extends from the 
Simlpon to Mount Cenis. This after- 
noon the sky is black with dense 
clouds, and the mountains are of 
sombre hue. Sheets of rain are pour- 
ing down in the eastern horizon, while 
the lightning, like fiery serpents, is 
rushing through the leaden heavens. 
There is not much to see at No- 
vara. One visits the Duomo as a 
matter of course; then, as the rain has 
reached us, and will wet us through 
and through in ten seconds, we will, 
to use the joke of a Puritan divine, 
make, not a cloak, but an umbrella of 
religion, and take refuge in the fine 
Basilica San Gaudenzio of Pellegrini. 
A friar, whose voice we hear, but 
whose form we cannot for some time 
see through the deep gloom, is preach- 
ing asermon. As in all the Italian 
pulpits a crucifix is erected on the left 
side ; and to this the preacher now 
and then turns with clasped hands 
and eyes upraised, and in impassioned 
tones addresses his suffering Lord. 
As the speaker continues his discourse 
the lightning blazes through the dark- 
ened church, and gleams for an instant 
upon the gold and silver vessels on 
the altar, while the loud thunder-roll, 
and the hissing rain, and the roaring 
wind combine in one grand chorus, 
that proves rather detrimental to the 
devotions of the hearers. 

The storm over we again take the 
train en route for Milan. Passing on- 
wards through a fertile country, and 
running over two canals, we cross a 
broad river, and then stop at a station 
in the midst of an insignificant look- 
ing village. That river is the Ticino; 
that village is Magenta. 

E. 8. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PIA, THE MAESTRO'S COFFEE. 


Carty and pleasantly, yet with pro- 
found respect, did the Viscount bow, 
sitting easily his English thorough- 
bred, as the carriage, in which were 
Clara and Cousin Martha, crossed 
him in the Cascine, a day or two 
after their arrival in Florence. The 
worthy cousin, for a wonder, was 
wise enough to say nothing upon re- 
cognising him; but her heart fell 
within her. She was certainly no 
judge of horseflesh ; but she had eyes 
quick enough to see that the animal 
Lord Windlesham bestrode—to say 
nothing of a groom in livery follow- 
ing on a showier—was no hired hack; 
and she concluded that the Viscount 
had sent home for horses, and there- 
fore meant to stay for good and all 
that year in Italy. He had cautiously 
abstained from announcing an inten- 
tion of so doing, and she had not 
seldom, already, speculated upon the 
contingency. 

For all it was a winter’s day, the 
sun shone brightly, and there was no 
wind; therefore, after a few turns, 
the carriage halted opposite the Ducal 
dairy, in the open space where the 
band plays, in fine weather, as it was 
doing then. By-and-by, the Viscount 
rode up, and came to the carriage 
window to exchange greetings. 

“ How was the Maestro? Was he 
in Florence? What? not yet for a 
couple of weeks, or so. Would he 
not, then, be present at Miss Jerning- 
ham’s first opera night there?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! he had heard from 
some of his friends. From Mr. Digby, 
who had found woodcocks in abund- 
ance in Albania, and would have sent 
a box to Miss Jerningham at Venice, 
had it not been for the intolerable 
slowness of the Austrian Lloyds’ boat. 
No! He was not there now—gone 
‘to Syria, Persia, Egypt, and else- 
where’—so said his letter ; not likely 
to be back this two years or more. 
Had heard of Mr. Ingram, too; not 
from himself, but through a mutual 
friend at Oxford. He had left the 
University and taken Holy Orders, as 


he had always meant to do: had 
been looking ill and out of sorts, his 
friend said: seemed to have some- 
thing sorrowful on his mind.” And 
here the Viscount, without actually 
staring, looked full and straight with 
inquiry into Clara’s eyes; but saw 
there, perhaps to his satisfaction, just 
what the mention of the matter was 
likely to bring into them, a polite sort 
of half interest, and nothing whatever 
more. 

** Miss Jerningham probably knew 
more than he did of Mr. Trelawney’s 
movements. Did Miss Beatrice par- 
take of his admiration for Folessthen 
and all things Cornish? Any time 
fixed for the marriage !” 

And then the talk wandered off 
desultorily to the current Florentine 
topics, to Florentine chitchat—musi- 
cal and social—then came request of 
permission to call and pay respects at 
the ladies’ apartments, made as an 
ordinary common-place act of polite- 
ness: then the hat is raised, the heel 
slightly presses the flank of the tho- 
rough-bred, and Lord Windlesham 
rides away. 

“He took good care not to ask 
after Mark Brandling!” thought Cou- 
sin Martha. 

The call, for which permission had 
been asked and received, was duly 
paid; but very little came or could 
come of it, in the way of leading to 
that easy visiting intimacy, which 
circumstances had made not only pos- 
sible, but natural at Venice. As a 
kind of compensation, however, the 
Viscount had frequent opportunities 
of meeting Clara in society. There 
were old Italian acquaintances of Sir 
Jeffrey in Florence, and their invita- 
tion could hardly be declined. <Ac- 
ceptance led, of course, to the re- 
ceiving of many others; and as the 
Maestro was yet absent ; and as there 
were but two nights a week at the 
theatre; and as the probable short- 
ness of her stay in Florence made 
Clara think there would be no great 
harm in relaxing her Venetian rule a 
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little ; there were not a few drawing- 
rooms, both English and Italian, 
where she found herself in company 
of Windlesham. He knew most peo- 
ple in them, and most things about 
most people; and thus was really not 
a little useful to Clara, giving her 
such information, or such hints at it, 
as much assisted her in steering a 
wise course on these new waters. 
And this he contrived to do in the 
pleasantest and least obtrusive man- 
ner, insomuch that not even cousin 
Martha could have found reasonable 
cause of offence. 

There was one house at which they 
visited, that of a widowed Contessa 
de’ Guari, where Clara was one even- 
ing asked to sing. As she took her 
seat at the piano, she felt a slight 
draught from a door opposite, and 
to avoid any ill effect, drew round 
her more closely a light shawl or 
scarf which she had on. The watch- 
ful Viscount perceived the move- 
ment, made his way to the open 
door, and shut it. Neither Clara’s 
action nor his had been noticed by 
the Countess, who, at that moment, 
was receiving the salutation of some 
late-coming guest ; but when, upon 
turning round, she saw the door shut, 
she moved towards it gently, and set 
it open again. In so doing, it struck 
her, as it had not done before, that 
the open door just opposite Miss Jer- 
ningham might, in some way, be dis- 
agreeable to her. As soon, therefore, 
as Clara’s song was ended, she went 
up to her, and putting her own hands 
into an attitude of supplication, beg- 
ged her forgiveness in the most en- 
gaging and almost touching manner. 
“ Cara signorina mia, I should have 
remembered that a cold air might 
come streaming through the door, 
although, in truth, all that suite of 
rooms is warmed throughout. The 
great black gap, too, right in front of 
you, must any way have been disa- 
greeable and depressing to look at ; 
and might have checked the poetical 
feeling as you were about to sing. 
How shall I rightly beg forgiveness?’ 

It was in vain for Clara, in her turn, 
to betake herself to entreaty, that 
she would think nothing of what was 
nothing indeed; she seemed really 
distressed ; and at last said, speaking 
rapidly, but yet as with an effort: 

“T will tell you the whole truth, 
signorina, for your deep blue eyes do 
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not look cold as some. It was for 
Pia’s sake, my poor darling Pia’s, 
that I set the door open. She isa 
eens lover of music, and she 
nad heard so much of that voice of 
yours—that voice so rich, so joyous, 
and yet so tender—that I opened the 
doors all through to her ownroom that 
its notes might reach her, where she 
lies, poor dear!” 

To such words the only possible 
kind of answer was a look of interest 
and sympathy. It cost Clara no ef- 
fort to assume it, for there were great 
depths of tenderness in her nature. 
The Countess soon spoke again, when 
she saw how her first words had been 
received. 

“ My poor child’s spine is injured,” 
she resumed, with a deep sigh, “and 
has been so for some yearsnow. She 
is moved from her bed to her sofa, 
and very little farther, except on very 
favourable days, and then she is put 
into her great wheeled arm chair, 
and sometimes brought in here; but 
scarcely ever when there are more 
than two or three persons present, 
who are not of our own family. It 
is a very torpid and stagnant physi- 
cal life for her, poor child; but she 
makes up for it by her intellectual 
energy, and the quick play of the 
soul, that, indeed, is lively, strong, 
impassioned, beyond what you could 
conceive.” 

And therewith the Countess rose, 
and after a turn or two through the 
room, not to be remiss in playing her 
part as lady of the house, she was 
observed by Clara to slip through the 
door in question, doubtless on her 
way to spend a few minutes by the 
side of Pia. On her return, she came 
and sat down again by Clara, and 
laying her hand on hers—it had a 
tender and sympathetic touch in it— 
she said: 

“Do not think it rude or strange 
of us, who, ‘per disgrazia,’ know you 
yet so little; but we seem to feel you 
are kind and ‘simpatica.’ Pia says 
she hears it in every note of yours. 
I tell her I have seen it in your eyes ; 
and now nothing will satisfy her but 
looking into them herself. So she 
sends me to ask whether you will 
come to her bedside and let her do 
so!” 

Clara contented herself with re- 
turning the pressure of the widowed 
lady’s hand, and rising to follow her. 
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Although the most simple and na- 
tural thing in the world, there was 
something almost impressive in the 
sudden transition from the brightness 
of the drawing-room, with its lights, 
and mirrors, and flowers, to the dark 
rooms through which they passed, 
towards the shining of one little 
lamp, which hung in a globe of 
ground glass, just over Pia’s door. 
And when that was opened, all the 
light that was in her room—clear, 
though soft—was concentrated by a 
little careful skill upon the place 
where she lay propped on pillows. 

“ How good of you!” she said, as 
Clara went clan up to the bed- 
side, and without any awkwardness, 
as without any affectation, knelt down, 
to bring the face, which she knew 
that Pia wished to look upon, into 
the light, and under the sick girl’s 
inquiring gaze ; “how very good of 
you! I am sure you will forgive me 
even this ;’ and she slid the long thin 
fingers of her wan hands under the 
braided hair on either temple, holding 
the nobly shaped head of the English- 
woman steadily and firmly, though 
gently between them,and raised herself 
a little tolook down on it, with a min- 
ute, moving, exploratory action of her 
own lustrous dark eyes. There was a 
marvellous contrast, and yet a strange 
affinity of appearance between these 
two. The frame, the features, the com- 
plexion of Clara, vigorous, healthful, 
clear, instinct with a joyous radiance 
of life and beauty: poor Pia’s frame, 
angular, without one rounded outline, 
her complexion pale and transparent, 
her features marked with the wistful 
grey blue lines, which pain draws upon 
the ivory of a sufferer’s countenance. 
But upon the brow of either there was 
a loftiness of expression enthroned ; 
around the lips of either a sweetness 
playing ; and in the eyes of either a 
strong still depth of light, half veiled, 
which gave a kind of sisterhood to 
two such different countenances. To 
a mere superficial observer, it might 
have seemed as if the Italian's face 
were shamed out of pretence to beaut 
by that of the glorious English girl. 
But in truth it was not so. Untouch- 
ed by her sad injury she would have 
grown also into a comely and a stately 
maiden. And all broken and wasted 
as she was, there was a spiritualized 
beauty of expression on her counten- 
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ance, with which the firm, round out- 
lines of Clara’s face, for all the finish 
and softness of their moulding, could 
not compete. Endurance and resig- 
nation, and the vivid realizing of better 
things hereafter, which faith stamps 
upon the mind and heart of suffer- 
ers in anticipated compensation, had 
given to Pia de’ Guari a certain high 
type of loveliness that any thoughtful 
loving eye would not have failed to 
discern. 

She passed the tips of her thin fin- 
gers presently so smoothly and caress- 
ingly along the white forehead of 
Clara, that they scarcely seemed to 
touch the skin, and yet seemed to 
magnetize her as they passed. Then, 
with one of them, she drew the arch 
of the eyebrows one by one, and with 
both hands, held the head again as at 
first, and kissed the white forehead 
gently, and next, almost passionately, 
the full ripe lips. 

“ Ah, pardon, pardon, dear young 
lady ! but so much life, bright, and 
golden, and fresh, is in you, that it 
appears to stream out on me and warm 
and kindle me! Do speak, and say 
you forgive me !” 

‘“*May I come to-morrow and sit and 
read to you, or sing to you?” was 
Clara’s answer, as she rose up, and 
took one of the thin hands into both 
hers and patted it. ‘“ Your mother 
says you liked my notes just now, 
when I was singing, and if you knew 
what pleasure I should have in letting 
you become familiar with them, you 
would not refuse ?” 

“Mamma mia! Do you hear her ? 
Was I not right? Did I not say what 
I could tell of her from that deep 
sweet voice? She is coming here to- 
morrow. Ah! [I shall find it hard 
not to wish the hours gone till she 
shall come: and that is wrong, the 
precious hours so fruitful and full : 
one has no right to wish them away. 
Good night, Miss Jerningham! Ah, 
you are smoothing your hair! I put 
the braids as little out of place as 
possible ; but I could not help doing 
what I did. How they must be hating 
me out in the drawing-room there for 
having fetched you away. Go back 
again now quick to them ; good night ! 
good-bye !’ 

“May I?” said Clara to the Coun- 
tess, as they reached the drawing-room 
again ; and she kept her from shut- 
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ting the door, from which the whole 
incident had arisen. “I left your 
daughter's ajar on purpose.” 

And therewith she went straight to 
the piano, and sang a clear, plaintive, 
Venetian night-song, “almost louder,” 
some critic of nice ear ventured to say, 
“than such music should have been 
sung ;” but though he was right, Clara 
had her reason for what she did ; and 
Pia must have heard every note and 
every word of the melodious good- 
night distinctly. 

So private, so lonesome in a certain 
sense, so still and inactive was the 
sick girl’s life; and yet so full was 
heart and mind withal, of what would 
have been her active energy, had Pro- 
vidence ordered the circumstances of 
her life otherwise ; that it would 
searcely be possible to exaggerate 
either the vehemence or the sincerity 
of that interest which she came at 
once to take in Clara. It was not that 
there was in her a mere trivial and 
blameworthy love of noveity, nor any 
more grievous rebellion against what 
had been appointed and was unalter- 
able, but that she listened to Clara’s 
account of her stirring, thronged, 
shifting life in the face of crowds, with 
that thirst for information, and not 
wholly without that power of gain- 
ing instruction from it, which makes 
many choice minds to read with con- 
stant eagerness, books of geography 
andoftravel. Forsuch books, read and 

ondered by such minds, do not merely 
hae to them enlargement of their 
knowledge of what things exist upon 
the surface of lands unseen by them ; 
they give light and life oftentimes to 
the knowledge of things known and 
familiar already at home. A restless- 
ness is sometimes certainly bred 
thereby ; but sometimes also a deeper 
and truer capacity for acquiescence in 
rest. 

And Pia’s life, contrasted with the 
artist’s, must needs have shown to a 
meditative searcher, some traces of 
that incontestable spiritualized su- 
periority which might have been dis- 
cerned upon her worn countenance, 
even in the light of Clara’s. 

To have looked, indeed, into the 
artist’s life, for the mere purpose of 
contrasting it with her own, and in 
deliberate hope of discovering there- 
in grievances or deficiencies, which 
should ease her own mind, as it were, 
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and comfort it, by the reflection that 
out of her golden cup the gifted one 
must also taste bitter drops, would 
have been mean and hateful. This 
truth is too much overlooked at times, 
in certain moralizing exhortations to 
learn contentment from looking on 
our neighbow’s lot. But the pene- 
tration which an enforced thoughtful- 
ness had given to Pia, and her long 
confrontation with stern enough reali- 
ties of suffering and its sorrows, showed 
her, of necessity, much in Clara’s 
career, of what was not yet apparent 
to herself. Andif, out of ever so tiny 
eggs laid by temptation, little worm- 
lets of envy would begin to crawl into 
life, she was no little helped hereby to 
pierce out, as with pin points of truth 
and wisdom, their poisonous and ugly 
little lives. 

As for Clara’s music, it was a pure 
and delicious luxury to the sufferer. 
And this exercise of her gift,—so 
charitable, so sisterly, so very different 
from that which brought upon her the 
ringing applause of the full theatre,— 
was no less delightful and consolatory 
to Clara. They had a small piano on 
castors, in the invalid’s room, which 
they would wheel round into such 
positions as should allow Pia to see 
her new friend’s face, when singing, 
as she herself lay upon the bed or 
sofa, according to her state of health 
on any particular day. Sometimes, 
indeed,—and it was not what Pia en- 
joyed the least, there was no accom- 
paniment, nor any rule or govern- 
ance of the melody, save only the 
rising and shifting fancies in the sing- 
ersmind. On clear bright mornings, 
when no “tramontana” was blowing 
keen, and the windows were thrown 
open to the early sun, Clara would 
come in, with hands full of such gay 
flowers as never appear wholly to fail 
the skill of Florentine gardeners ; and 
as she went to and fro, sorting and 
arranging them, and playfully dis- 
puting with her friend about the 
placing of them, her song would be 
girlish, and frolicsome, and wayward, 
as in the first old thrush-like days in 
Wymerton woods. But if her daily 
visit had been paid in the afternoon, 
and the early darkness had fallen upon 
the walls of the palazzo, she would 
sit in an arm-chair, near the hearth, 
on which the red logs of beech were 
glowing, opposite to Pia’s sofa, and in 
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soft minor keys, croon gentle dirge- 
like music, a reminiscence also of her 
earliest age, when she would humour 
the tender melancholy moods of 
Willie Jerningham, her father, whose 
thoughts had wandered down to 
where his Beatrice’s tombstone lay 
on the greensward in Wymerton 
churchyard. 

This unexpected intimacy with the 
de’ Guari, did not, as may be imagined, 
fall in too well with Lord Windles- 
ham’s design of growing, somehow, in 
Florence, more deeply rooted into in- 
timacy with his young countrywoman. 
With the Countess’ family he had 
no closer acquaintance than that of 
persons in thesame circle of general so- 
ciety. Pia had a brother, but “Orazio” 
was just then absent from Florence ; 
there was no chance therefore of 
becoming a family friend at the pa- 
lazzo, by sedulous cultivation of his 
acquaintance. And even had +’ snot 
been so, the doors of the sister’s sick 
room were, of course, and would re- 
main, impassable barriers to the Vis- 
count. He was therefore reduced to 
be content with patience, or discon- 
tented therewith, as he might choose. 

When the Maestro came, in due 
course of time, he certainly had more 
opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with Clara, upon such pretexts as the 
resumption of his musical studies with 
their common teacher would naturally 
afford. On the other hand, the old 
musician’s arrival was marked by a 
circumstance, ominous and disagree- 
able to his lordship, though to cousin 
Martha, very cheering and comfort- 
able. That was simply the re-appear- 
ance of Mark Brandling’s name, not 
seldom, in the course of their familiar 
conversations at Miss Jerningham’s. 

The sturdy, manly bearing of the 
workman; his strong practical good 
sense ;-perhaps, also his respectful de- 
votion to Clara had made, early in 
their acquaintance, a favourable im- 
pression upon the Maestro. Moreover, 
ever since the fire, he had owned a 
sense of personal obligation to the 
young man of which neither the exist- 
ence nor the origin was suspected by 
any one but his ownself. And poor 
Mark, since Clara’s departure from 
Venice, had done violence to his strong 
shyness and reserve, and had sought 
out the old man, with a sort of silent 
appeal to his social charity, not made 
in vain. The musician understood 
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that for some reason or other, Mark 
found pleasure in being in his com- 
pany. He contrived also to let the 
workman understand that he was glad 
enough to see him of evenings, pro- 
vided that no interruption were made 
upon him while absorbed in his own 
work of composition. It came there- 
fore to this: that daily, somewhere 
about eight o’clock at night, Mark 
would put a book into his pocket, and 
climbing the stairs to the Maestro’s 
rooms, upon the third floor of an old 
Venetian mansion, and knocking 
lightly at the door, would pause a 
minute or two, till it was plain that 
no reply was coming to the inquiring 
rap. Thereupon he would open the 
door noiselessly and put in his head, 
and seeing the Maestro with ruled 
paper before him, and his hair upright, 
in bushy tangle, with perchance a quill 
or two sticking out at wild angles ;— 
he would come in, and, without a 
word of salutation, walk to the stove 
and put on the coffee-pot. When the 
hot fragrant steam gave token it was 
ready, he would fetch out two cups 
from a certain cupboard, and filling 
them, put the Maestro’s right in front 
of him upon the desk, still without a 
word—his own, upon a little table 
where a lamp stood, which he would 
light, and then sit him down to sip and 
read ; sometimes, we fear, with his 
eyes fixed straight out upon the op- 
posite wall, the book upside down, 
and his thoughts busy somewhere, 
out upon the banks of Arno. A 
whole evening might be spent, that 
is to say, till the clock was upon the 
stroke of eleven, and not three sen- 
tences pass between Mark and the 
Maestro, and so the time would come 
for “ good-night !” and a nod, and the 
departure of the former, as quiet as 
his arrival. But there were other 
evenings, when perhaps a cheery 
“come in!” would answer the knock, 
and the piano was shut, and the desk 
with the ruled paper pushed already 
into a corner, and the dear little old 
man would hold out one hand to clasp 
Mark’s, whilst the other grappled in 
the basket with a thick new log for 
the fire in the open stove. On such 
grand occasions, maybe there was 
chocolate, instead of coffee, and little 
sugar biscuits, into the bargain, of 
which choice dainties the Maestro 
himself was careful to do the honours 
duly. Then came pleasant chat, com- 
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parison and contrast of the artist life 
with the craftsman’s ; and strange dis- 
coveries of coincidence or divergence 
in the vein of thought and feeling. 
Then at last, by some fatality, round 
would come the conversation to group 
itself and all its turns and chances 
round one person and one name. No 
tinge of jealousy, nor of possible ri- 
valry was here to mar the delight of 
this. Or again, at other times, it would 
fall out thus:—Mark would have 
served out the coffee silently, and for 
some time the Maestro would have 
been tilting up the back legs of his 
chair, spinning it in a quarter circle, 
now deskwards to the ruled paper, 
now towards the instrument on 
which he would strike a few chords. 
On a sudden, he would be conscious 
that the dictating voice of genius was 
hushed just then; or he would recog- 
nise the presence of a difficulty re- 
quiring a patient deliberation, and the 
decision of a mind rested ;—so not a 
note more is to be written down to- 
night ;—he pulls the quills out of his 
hair, sends them darting across the 
room, arrow-wise into the corner: 
spins round his chair for good and all, 
a whole semi-circle this time: rubs 


his hands together rapidly, and facing 
Mark, says—“ Ah, Signor Vulcano 
sei qua ?” 
Then, 
was the beating of the young man’s 


erchance,—oh how violent 
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heart !—his hand would dive down 
into the depths of his great inner side- 
—. and produce a letter. “ Di 

irenze, Vulcano mio, si, di Firenze 
mi ha scritto la Jernietta. You shall 
listen, I shall read. Ah! she writes 
well a long letter to her old Maestro, 
the Jernietta, the dear Miss Clara, 
you shall hear !” 

It was no wonder therefore, that 
when, at last, he came away from 
Venice, and rejoined his dear pupil 
with her good cousin, the Maestro 
should make frequent mention of 
Mark’s name. Nor yet, perhaps, was 
it great wonder that the Viscount 
should feel some vexation at its reviv- 
ing denizenship among them as an 
household word. With the conscious- 
ness, which he carried about him, of 
the character of his own proceeding 
against Brandling’s position among 
those who now made mention of him, 
it was almost as difficult to bring 
himself to speak of him unconcernedly 
as it would have been awkward and 
significant to avoid pointedly all ut- 
terance of his name. 

Thus then did Lord Windlesham 
at Florence, no less than the man at 
Venice, against whose possible rivalry 
he had condescended to plot, begin 
to pay the penalty of such wrong as 
he had done, by the suffering of in- 
ward disquiet, confusion, and annoy- 
ance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ROSINA. 


Cousin MartTHa was no Sevigné. 
She had no natural, nor any acquired 
taste for letter-writing. Moreover, 
her bringing up had cae in those 
good old times in England, when, as 
yet, penny-postage was not; and when, 
in the class of society to which she be- 
longed, the despatch of a letter, with 
the concomitant expense of its trans- 
mission, was not that inconsiderable, 
off-hand, trivial matter, which, hap- 
pily for the charities of family life, 
even among those far below her in 
the social scale, it has become in these 
latter times. 

She had thought, indeed, as the 
weeks went by, and budded and grew 
to full-blown months, of writing to 
Mark Brandling. She had purposed, 
first of all, to do so, out of mere 
friendliness, and to prevent the snap- 


THE “COLTELLATA.” 


ping of any threads of intimacy. When 
fulfilment of such purpose had been 
so long delayed, as to give awkward- 
ness to attempting it, unless upon 
some definite occasion, she had re- 
solved to seize upon the first which 
should present itself. Certainly such 
an occasion was the moment at which 
it was determined that Clara should 
prolong her engagement at Florence, 
and not return to the city of the 
waterstreets till a period much later 
than had been fixed originally. But 
at that crisis also some procrastina- 
tion toek place, and to excuse it to 
herself, Cousin Martha chose to adopt 
the suggestion, her fancy one day 
made, that Mark must needs have 
learnt all about it from the Maestro. 
He, however, had not written a sin- 
gle line, there being, indeed, no valid 
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reason for which he should have done 
so, and many for which he might have 
been absolved for the offence of omit- 
ting to write, had it been more akin 
to duty that he should have written. 
Sadly would Cousin Martha have 
grieved could she have known what 
sickening heart-weariness her long 
silence brought to the young man, for 
whom she had so much gratitude, es- 
teem, and affection. An overpower- 
ing sense of loneliness, almost of de- 
solation, had settled down upon him 
with fresh cold and gloom, when the 
Maestro went. A great change had 
come over him since the date, which 
seemed so far off, the time when work 
and study, and the nursing of politi- 
cal and social dreams had been sufti- 
cient to fill up thought and feeling, 
before his meeting with that blue-eyed 
artist girl of lofty brow, under the 
olive-trees of Garda. It was not only 
in regard of the one absorbing passion 
that his meeting with her had affected 
him. Ifit were true that all the “cur- 
rent of his being” had thenceforward 
“set to her,” there had been other 
new movings in his mind, as we have 
seen, swirls and eddies, set going in 
pools and back-waters and undercur- 
rents, other than the main flow. And 
now he was left alone, to feel all this, 
and to gain a consciousness of the dis- 
turbance such as he could scarcely 
realize, while yet the disturbing causes 
were present and in action. Vigorous 
and firmly knit as was his physical 
frame, these mental emotions, violent, 
keen, and continuous, began to tell 
somewhat upon the strength of it. 
For it must also be remembered that 
such strength as it had, was daily 
taxed to the full by physical work, 
and of such kind moreover, as did 
not leave the intelligence wholly free. 
That work itself, with its twofold as- 
pect, kept the whole man fairly upon 
the stretch, which stretch became an 
overstrain now, in more ways than 
one. When the Maestro was gone, 
Mark, foolishly enough, seeing how 
dark and cold the evenings yet were, 
and how chilling the night wind blew, 
would make his way over to the Lido 
for long, anxious, solitary pacings to 
and fro. More than half tired, as his 
day’s work had left him, these dreary 
walks would make exhaustion com- 
pats When, on returning to his 
odgings, he would enter the rooms 
of the honest folk, from whom he 
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rented them, to light his Slane. or 
to beg the loan of a shovelful of glow- 
ing charcoal to kindle his fire, they 
were astonished and pained to see the 
weary sunken expression of his fea- 
tures. The dark, bright-eyed, eldest 
daughter especially took scrutinizing 
note of the increasing paleness and 
painfulness of his face. She had no 
scruple in bestowing those searching 
looks upon the countenance of the 
young Englishman, for she had a dou- 
yle reason to know that they ran no 
chance of being misinterpreted. The 
reader may recollect one Rosina, 
whose salutation, and that of her 
partner Tonietto, Clara and her 
friends had acknowledged, when pass- 
ing by the dancers, on the last night 
on which Ingram had joined them 
on the Lido. That Rosina was the 
house-daughter at Mark’s lodgings. 
Tonietto was her betrothed; one of 
those sprightly water-carriers, whose 
saucy, bright, red caps and striped 
trowsers, tucked up above the supple 
bronzed knee, and metal buckets, 
nicely poised upon the yoke across 
their shoulders, show to such pictur- 
esque advantage in the streets and 
piazzas of Venice. Tonietto, whose 
claim upon her heart and hand was 
perfectly well known to Mark, was, 
of course, her first reason for feeling 
quite at ease in her friendly relations 
with the English workman. Her se- 
cond was the shrewd guess she had 
made at the existence of the strong 
tie which had begun to bind Mark’s 
heart to another woman. Rosina, be- 
sides the ready help she gave her 
mother in the thrifty housework at 
home, plied her needle point for a 
livelihood, as sharply and as briskly 
as those quick eyes of hers. The per- 
son from whom she got the most of 
her work was herself employed in 
designing, fitting, and making thea- 
trical dresses for the chief cantatrice 
of the Venetian opera. Hence, Rosina 
found herself, from time to time, in 
contact even with the prima donna, 
and, of course, came to take much 
interest, and, indeed, to have no little 
knowledge in much of what concerned 
the “ personnel” of the theatre. 

It is well known what charm for 
southerns, of every social class, man- 
tles in the blue eye, and gleams from 
the golden reflections of a northern 
beauty’s hair. And when to the ef- 
fect, which the mere sight of Clara 
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would have made upon the fancy of 
the Italian girl, was added the im- 
pression which her frank good-na- 
ture and unaffected kindliness made 
upon her feelings, it is easy to under- 
stand that Rosina was soon enrolled 
amongst her warmest and most affec- 
tionate admirers. The poor girl’s ad- 
miration, indeed, went to such enthu- 
siastic extremes at times, and her no- 
tions of La Signorina Jernietta were 
sostrangely intermingled with those of 
the queens and priestesses, and fairy- 
like beings which she sometimes saw 
her personate on the stage, that in 
send yeobability she would never 
have brought herself to couple the 
thoughts of her with those of the 
friendly workingman, who occupied 
two spare rooms at her father’s, had 
it not been, first of all, for the fact 
that they were both English per- 
sons, the only two of that myste- 
rious race with whom she had ever 
come in contact. So much freedom 
and so much constraint; so much 
energy and so much repose; so much 
seeming pride and so much hearty 
kindliness ; so much habitual gravity 
and so much of relish for humour ; 
together with other paradoxes, dis- 
covered by the observant girl in the 
character of both these persons, un- 
like, in many respects, to all other her 
acquaintances, inclined her, almost 
unconsciously, to class them together. 
Then, again, there was another rea- 
son, less reasonable, certainly, which 
seemed, in her judgment, to diminish 
the infinite distance which she would 
have thought to exist between one so 
far off from her as the brilliant prima 
donna, and the sober-clad, often toil- 
stained mechanic, who seemed s0 
much nearer akin to her and hers. 
Quick, observant, and keen as Ro- 
sina was by nature, her general _e- 
rance was magnificent in its complete- 
ness. Now, though Mark were a work- 
ing man, and sweated for his bread, as 
did likewise Tonietto, Tonietto’s wa- 
terpails were intelligible, and Mark’s 
locomotives were not. Reports had 
reached her of the dread and mystic 
powers of those inexplicable engines, 
the constructors and familiar handlers 
of whom were no ordinary working 
folk to her astonished apprehension. 
And, then, there were the books ; 
the books, and also the working draw- 
ings ; and, even beyond these, the two 
or three cases of mathematical instru- 
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ments, which, sometimes, when he 
had studied late, Mark had left open 
upon his table, and had not found 
time to shut when hurrying away, 
next morning, tohis work. How she 
had marvelled at them, and at their 

ssible uses, when she came in, after 
ne was gone, to help her mother to 
make tidy the room! She would dust 
them with a little brush or fan of 
turkey-feathers, just as they lay ; but 
neither she nor her mother—happily, 
perhaps, for Mark’s patience—had 
ever ventured upon handling them, 
or attempting to return them into 
those curious, flat, velvet-lined boxes, 
their dwelling-place. Mark’s work, 
indeed, whatever it was, brought him, 
it was evident also, some very differ- 
ent ratio of remuneration from Toni- 
etto’s. But to do Rosina justice, it 
was neither Clara’s apparent wealth, 
which set her up so far on high above 
all persons whom she had known ; 
nor yet Mark’s high wages, which 
seemed to bring him so much nearer 
to Clara than they were themselves, 
among whom the workman ‘mingled 
upon an easy and almost equal foot- 
ing. There was not wanting in the 


poor girl a certain nobility of concep- 
tion, which made her try to measure 
things by some truer standard than 


that of dollar pieces. 

Mark Brandling had in the compo- 
sition of his character one element, 
which not only Rosina, but every 
member of the family with whom he 
lodged, had appreciated at once. He 
had a special tenderness for children. 
The toddlers in Rosina’s family had 
been themselves the first to discover 
it ; and when Mark came home from 
work, grimy and toilworn as he seem- 
ed oftentimes, there was a grand com- 
motion among them. For them were 
the bunches of grapes he would bring 
home from across the laguna; for 
them, when no grapes appeared, the 
apricots or peaches, after which little 
hands soon learned to dive into his 
pockets. When autumn fruits were 
gone, and oranges were not yet come, 
curious stratifications of gingerbread, 
with gravelly deposits of sugar plums 
were unaccountably discovered from 
time to time in those interesting ca- 
vities. One or two of such “giorni 
di Festa” as had witnessed the boat- 
ing expedition up the Brenta, had 
been by the wonderful and delightful 
Englishman devoted to the construc- 
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tion of some simple mechanical toys, 
the marvel and the joy of all that 
urehin tribe. His very name of Mark 
was to these juvenile Venetians a 
sound of good omen and patriotic fel- 
one 5 the barbarous “ Brandling”’ 
being, by universal consent, discarded 
and buried in oblivion. Finally, by 
reason of certain ificent lion-like 
roars, which he could indulge in, upon 
grand romping occasions, the name of 
the patron saint of Veniee was ex- 
changed for that of his Republic’s 
heraldic symbol, and when the chil- 
dren wanted the Englishman, “ Mar- 
zocco mio!” was the cry. 

When therefore it became plain to 
every one in the house that the good 
Marzoceo was dispirited and down- 
cast, sincere was the concern; and 
when, one day, he fairly sickened and 
took to his bed, with flushings and 
shiverings and all tokens of an ap- 
proaching fever, the sorrow and anx- 
iety oul not have been more lively 
had one of their own number been 
stricken down. They nursed him very 
tenderly those few weary weeks—too 
tenderly thought Tonietto—in so far 
as one of the nurses was concerned. 


It never came to a violent or raging 
fever, but was of a languid and low 
type, just such as requires the petting 
and humouring and watchful care of 


which motherly and sisterly women, 
who are good-hearted, seem alone to 
have the true secret. The very chil- 
dren learned to hush their noisy chat- 
tering voices, and to measure the tread 
of their bounding feet, when they ac- 
companied their mother or Rosina 
into their sick friend’s room. One of 
them, a girl, of course, gifted with 
that charitable nursing instinct of her 
sex already, though she was not in 
her teens as yet, could even be trusted 
to sit for hours in the room, where 
the sick man was dozing, ready to 
give him his drink or his medicine ; 
or, if need were, to call for assistance 
should his requirement be too much 
for her young helpfulness. Poor fool- 
ish Tonietto ! ould the knowledge 
that this child always was with her 
sister when Rosina had occasion to 
visit the sick room without her mo- 
ther, have helped to cool the heat of 
that unjust but uncontrollable jea- 
lousy, which was beginning to seethe 
in the red veins under thy bronzed 
skin? Truly ’tis hard to say, when 
we remember how fitful, wayward, 
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and wild the passion is. Certainly 
Rosina did expend treasures of pity 
upon the stricken Englishman; and 
pity is akin to love. But, in her, it 
was akin to the love, thou silly water- 
carrier, which her true little heart 
bore constantly to thee. When thou 
wast loveless and beggar for the 
priceless coin of love, imploring ever 
so small a mite of it from her, did 
she not have compassion and freely 
give thee all, and more than that for 
which thoudaredst hope? Well,then! 
understand that she has learned to 
pity the poor sick “Marzocco” in 
the school of that compassion which 
drew her towards thee. As thou wert, 
he is ; but what he craves, he craves 
not, as thou didst, from her. Neither 
is it in her power to give what she 
gave thee. She gives him pity. 
Vould’st thou, then, Tonietto, have 
been indeed satisfied with that dole 
from her, and with nothing more ? 
Would that, then, have relieved thy 
necessity And hast thou so far for- 
a how such necessity can pinch 
earts, as not thyself too to be sorry 
for the sad Englishman ? 

Entirely to the purpose as such 
questionings would have been, no 
one, I believe, put them to Tonietto, 
nor did it occur to him, apparently, 
to put them to himself. He there- 
fore missed of the soothing effect the 
might have had upon his chafed mind, 
a went about fuming, and sulking, 
and brooding, and giving such enter- 
tainment, as he should have denied 
manfully, to suggestions of evil anger 
and revenge. But Mark began to 
mend, all the more readily, that bein 
somewhat ashamed of his illness an 
of its enforced idleness, he charged 
their victory over his strength in part 
upon himself and his want of deter- 
mination to resist the languid influ- 
ence which had stolen upon him. 
The rousing of his will was no inef- 
fectual tonic, and did as much for 
him, perhaps, as the doctor’s quinine. 
Yet, neither roused will nor sulphate 
of quinine could make him suddenly 
weil and strong again, although they 
might hasten some little the process 
of recovery. 

The spring feeling of that year came 
very early, and the morning sunshine 
was very bright and genial. This 
also had much power of revival in it. 
The windows would be set open to- 
wards mid-day, when the freshness of 
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the wind from the seaward was now 
warmed into softness, and Mark, at 
first with each hand upon one shoul- 
der of two children of the house, 
would walk up and down his room. 
It was bare enough of furniture, for 
certain, considering its size; but it 
was lofty and spacious, and thus 
much fitter for a sick man’s convales- 
cence and incipient exercise than such 
an abiding — as he would have 
occupied in England. Poor as were 
the people with whom he lodged, 
they lived in part of what had been a 
princely mansion in the palmy days 
of Venice. 

But Rosina’s sympathetic little soul 
had now been some time set upon 
administration to the Englishman of 
such a tonic as entered not into the 
doctor’s pharmacopeeia ; such as even 
the young spring-time would not, of 
itself, waft in at the open window; 
and the time at last was come, when 
she found herself capable of adminis- 
tering it. It was a costly remedy, 


as her active, charitable little fingers 
knew ; for she had worked at extra 
work, early and late, to compass the 
price of it, which now, with a tiny 


contribution from the children’s mo- 
= boxes, was within her reach. 

t was a better portrait of Clara than 
such popular lithographs are wont to 
be. Not a complete likeness, yet unde- 
niably suggestive of her countenance 
andits expression. The head and bust 
were given and no more: underneath, 
a tiny circlet of stars, and within that, 
the initials C. J. Rosina showed 
the natural good taste and judg- 
ment of her eye in making this se- 
lection, and in rejecting those many 
tasteless, not to say outrageous, dis- 
figurements of the Jernietta’s likeness, 
which gave her not only theatrical cos- 
tumes, but theatrical affectations and 
exaggerations of expression and at- 
titude, of which Clara was certainly 
guiltless. Indeed, in this selection, 
she had shown the correctness of her 
taste and judgment in some other 
things than the mere question of art. 
Very subtle, very delicate and touch- 
ingly true was the instinct, which told 
her that what Mark loved in Clara 
was Clara, rather than the Jernietta, 
and this perhaps, it was, which, really, 
by an unconscious process of elimina- 
tion, made her reject all other por- 
traitures of the artist, and fix upon 
the simple personal presentment of 
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the gifted English lady. She had it 
glazed and framed, in a polished frame 
of lemon wood; and her scheme was 
to watch for the hour, when Mark, 
after his mid-day walk about the 
room, lay back and dozed in an arm- 
chair. At that precise time, she would 
noiselessly hang up the portrait upon 
the wall just opposite the chair, so 
that his opening eyes should rest upon 
the dear image in wonder and in Joy. 
It so chanced that on that very day 
and at the watched-for hour, the 
housemother was out, and all the little 
ones had run down stairs to paddle 
on the steps of the canal. 

Tonietto had a spare hour on hand, 
and was come to spend it in a visit to 
Rosina. The children, plashing the 
muddy water on the steps, nodded an 
aftirmative when he inquired of them 
if their sister were at home. Up the 
wide staircase he bounded, singing as 
he went. No Rosina was to be seen, 
however, when he reached the rooms. 
He turned to come down again ; think- 
ing that, perhaps, the children had 
sent him up on a fool’s errand in fun. 
But as he came out, he saw Mark’s 
door half open opposite. Moved by 
some uncontrollable impulse, he push- 
ed it wide open and went in. He 
could not see the sick man’s face : the 
arm-chair had its back towards him ; 
but he could just see that he was 
in it for certain; the brown hair 
showing a tuft or two on one edge 
of it. And Rosina,—his own Rosina, 
—no! the false Rosina,—that hateful 
Englishman’s Rosina,—was bending 
over Mark, so tenderly, so lovingly— 
her breath, if not her very lips, must 
be touching his pale forehead as she 
bends her down. What wicked fire 
is that which flashes in Tonietto’s 
eyes ? What cruel steel flashes in his 
hand ? Quick as the thought of hate, 
revenge, despair, that has stricken 
him, he has drawn a knife, and struck 
the sleeping Englishman. 

He cannot double the stroke ; for 
Rosina, with a silent horror, more 
terrible than any cry, has sprung for- 
ward, and has caught him by the 
wrist, with a grip, of which he had 
not thought her weak woman’s hand 
capable. 

‘O Tonietto! Misero Tonietto!” 
she says in a broken voice. “Tonietto 
mio!” with so deep and tender ac- 
cent of reproach, that his heart at 
once misgives him he has made some 
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terrible mistake. His heart misgave 
him, and would have done so had she 
not uttered a sound ; for her look, 
scared as it was, had gone searching 
into his, had never faltered under 7 
and—proof more significant,—h 

never wandered from himself to 
Mark! until he dropped the knife, 
ye —— arms, and said—half 

ogged, half repenting :— 

eWhat eve’ done, Rosina ?”’ 

“Oh Tonietto! you have done what 
bad, and cruel, and unjust men do.” 

And therewith she turned to Mark, 
who waked up, as much by the voices 
as by the sting of the knife point, a 
pealed to her with inquiring look, 
quite unaware of the thin red stream 
which was beginning to trickle down 
from his right shoulder. 

“ Quick, Tonietto! pull off his jack- 
et sleeve on that side ; but gently; 
and now rip open his shirt, and let us 
see what the wound is.” 

Tonietto did not dare, nor did he 
wish in truth to disobey: for his, 
though a passionate, was far from a 
malignant nature. There would have 
been, however, something almost 
comic in the scene to any unconcerned 
bystander, who should have seen how 
submissively, and how assiduously 
he waited, under Rosina’s orders, 
upon the man whom, in his own wild 
freak, he had just stabbed. Happily, 
the wound was of no great conse- 
quence—the blade had but grazed 
and slipped on the clavicula. Rosina 
ran for sponge, and plaister, and lint, 
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leaving Tonietto to press firmly a 
piece of linen, torn from Mark’s own 
shirt, and hastily folded, upon the 
wound meanwhile. Neither of the 
young men spake a word in her short 
absence. When she came back, and 
had done her best for the English- 
man’s hurt, she took Tonietto’s hand 
and bid him kneel down with her, 
and when, sheepishly enough he had 
complied with her request, she en- 
treated Mark simply, but touchingly, 
to forgive them both. 

“Tonietto did it, good Marzocco,” 
she said ; “but he did it in foolish 
blind love of me. He did not know 
that I was leaning over you, when he 
struck, to find out whether you were 
still sound asleep, and had not been 
disturbed by me whilst hanging u 
the picture of the beautiful Englis 
Signorina. Look there, you miserable, 
wicked Tonietto ;’ and she pointed, 
whither his glance and Mark’s fol- 
lowed her finger, to Clara’s portrait 
on the wall— that is the lady the 
Marzocco loves, and not a poor lit- 
tle sempstress like Rosina. Yes! I 
tell you, that lovely Signorina, whom 

ou saw walking with him on the 

ido, that is the lady whom he loves, 
as you once pretended to love me, you 
cruel, jealous Tonietto !” And here 
the _ gitl’s bravery gave way, and 
she began to sob, while the luckless 
and dumbfoundered Tonietto now 
or down again upon his knees 

efore her of his own accord, and 
entreated pardon piteously. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


RECOVERY AND RECALL. 


Tue stroke of Tonietto’s knife, as we 
have said, was no serious matter ; nor 
did it interfere with Mark’s steady 
progress to recovery. 

Rosina found great reason to con- 
gratulate herself upon the powerful 
efficacy of her present, in its medical, 
tonic, invigorating result. In all prob- 
ability, the bare fact of her having 
made it, and of her having spoken as 
she did, under compulsion of Toni- 
etto’s misdeed, more than the pre- 
sence of the portrait, and more than 
the words she had uttered in them- 
selves, contributed to cheer poor 
Mark, and to assist his bodily re- 
covery, by imparting a more cheerful 
tone to his mind. 


That a third person, and that third 
a woman, should have coupled his 
name with Clara’s in her outspoken 
words—not lightly, nor in raillery, 
but with foregone deliberation, and 
under the influence of genuine emo- 
tion—could not seem other than an 
omen to his heart, at which it caught 
with trembling, quiet joy, that there 
might indeed a some bond between 
her and him, and that the gap which 
sundered them might not, after all, 
be so wide, since the fancy of some 
other than himself could also dart 
across it an electric spark of commu- 
nication. 

Rosina had not said that Clara did, 
or could, by any possibility, love him ; 
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but she had said, plump out, that he 
loved her, and had not see to 
think the notion fantastic, inexcus- 
able, monstrous, mad, as sometimes 
it would appear to his very self. 

¢ seemed no small gain to poor 
Mark im his present depressed and 
humble mood. It was the Soening, 
of a ghost-like reality into some o 
those dear shadowy nothings, for 
whose growth and change into some- 
thing real his whole heart seemed to 
pine. 

Immense was his gratitude to Ro- 
sina. 

It is indeed a very genuine, lovable, 
lasting sense of brother and sister- 
hood, which will sometimes thus arise 
between a young man and the woman, 
whose claim upon his gratitude stands 
on this twofold foundation,—her own 
admiring love for what himself loves 
and prizes beyond all, and her gener- 
ous ore and allowance of the 
truth, and depth, and worth of his 
affection for it. For a long time, at 
least, not one word more upon the 
subject crossed the lips of Rosina, or 
of him who now was her fast friend. 
Only sometimes, when, in his room, 


her look met his, it would glance off, 


close followed to Clara’s portrait. If 
thence Mark’s eye met hers, there was 
a pensive smiling light of sympathy 
discernible. Tonietto, who had for- 
given himself somewhat too easily, 
thaps, when he found that Mark 
forgiven him, as matter of course, 
and that Rosina would probably do 
so too, would go so far as to grin, as 
his eye went between Mark’s and the 
picture ; but being detected in that 
indelicacy by his “ promessa,” he re- 
ceived such admonition upon the 
glaring im ene his conduct, as 
wade him feel wondrously constrained 
and awkward, when the propensity 
came on him to offend again. 

At last, there came a letter from 
Cousin Martha. Mark’s name, one 
day, had come > in the Maestro’s 
talk, coupled with an expression of 
wonder ai what he might think of 
their long stay in Florence. Forth- 
with, Martha’s heart smote her that 
he must, after all, be still = jeer 
rance of the causes of this long delay. 
She therefore, half in fear and h 
in hope of what the answer would 
be, inquired of the musician how 
loag it was since he had written last 
to k at Venice. 
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“Written !” said the Maestro. 
“Well! I might have done so, had I 
thought of it ; but in truth, dear ma- 
dam, it never has occurred to me to 
write at all.” 

Cousin Martha burst out, “I too, 
Signor, have never written him a line. 
Oh ! how forgetful, and how wanting 
in common gratitude he must be 
thinking me! 

That very afternoon she sat her 
down and penned a lengthy penitent 
letter, prolix and diffuse enough in 
composition, as may be supposed ; 
but, such us it was, it seemed to Mark 
a boon inestimable. For it was writ- 
ten in kindly and familiar tone, al- 
most affectionate, and its entreaty of 
forgiveness for not having been writ- 
ten long ago, was a kind of endorse- 
ment of Rosina’s allowing that Mark 
indeed could never be a stranger to 
her cousin and herself. True, there 
was no more from Clara conveyed in 
it than “kind remembrances,” over 
which expression and its exact force, 
and its more or less of necessarily 
conventional meaning, Mark spent 
more meditation than many a prob- 
lem of mechanical or Selenite 
science had cost his patient and 
strong brain. But it gave many 
details, and said much of Clara if 
little from her. It told him of her 
health, and wealth, and unvarying, 
nay, multiplying success. If it an- 
nounced the unwelcome presence of 
the Viscount, it softened the sting of 
that announcement by mention of the 
fact that they were not so much, nor 
so often in his company as they had 
been at first in Florence, and might 
have expected to continue all along. 
It told of Clara’s newly-made but 
close friendship with the disabled Pia 
de’ Guari ; and though deep in his 
hidden fancy, Mark may have sighed 
to think that Clara’s presence had 
been by no sick bed of his, nor could 
have been, yet his own recent ex- 

rience of the gratefulness of watch- 

ul kindly presences by the sick 
bedside, made him delight im pictur- 
ing her to himself fulfilling something 
like such a ministration. Then there 
was some hope held out of a return to 
Venice, not very distant, though not 
at any i ed upon as yet. 
Lastly, there was, what can scarcely 
be called the permission to write an 
answer, so much as the evident ex- 
pectation that’an answer would be 
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given. An answer, think of that ! 
An answer to Cousin Martha only, 
yet, one which Clara would read, or 
of which, at least, she would certainly 
hear. An answer, in which he might, 
without offence, write down the letters 
of her dear name, and send back some 
message—what message !—respon- 
sive to those “‘ kind remembrances.” 
He had the wisdom to write very 
simply and straightforwardly, ex- 
pressing his heartfelt pleasure at 
earing from them at last, the weary 
difference their absence seemed to 
make in every thing, and the joyful- 
ness of the prospect of seeing them 
again. His recent sickness he men- 
tioned only casually. On the an- 
nouncement of the Viscount’s presence 
at Florence, he maintained an absolute 
silence. To the Maestro he sent a 
cordial greeting. To Clara, nay rather 
of Clara, what he found courage to 
say was no more than this, that the 
kindness of her wares in any way 
remembered him was felt too deep- 
ly for him to find any fit expression 
of acknowledgment. And now his 
strength had come again, and with a 
joyous reaction of spirit, no less than 
of body, he went back to his work. 
His work, toilsome and hard, but not 
ignoble, nor yet ungrateful, for all he 
had it in his mind and purpose to 
leave it by-and-by ; if in truth that 
may be called leaving, which consists 
in stepping onward from the execu- 
tion to the direction of it. There may 
indeed have been in the man some 
leaven of mere personal ambition. 
He had his faults, as we have seen in 
other respects already. It were cer- 
tainly overrating the attainments of 
his moral character, as yet, to attri- 
bute to him freedom from “the last 
infirmity of noble minds.” But he 
would have done Mark injustice who 
should have represented him as set 
upon raising himself above the purely 
mechanical part of his craft, from any 
contempt or ignorance of that nobility 
which is in the patient, manly toil 
of the craftsman. A ladder was 
upreared before him, practical skill 
and manual acquirements were the 
first rungs of it. Upon them, in early 
life, his foothold had been set firm. 


He might endeavour to climb, obe- 


dient to the perpetual invitation 
which his increasing intellectual clear- 
ness of discernment made, no less than 
in obedience to the covetousness of 
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rsonal exaltation ; but his was not 
hat base and frivolous cast of charac- 
ter, which, as the foot leaves an under 
rung for an upper, spurns at_ it. 
Whether the desire and determination 
to pass up from the ranks of the 
handworkers to that of workers with 
the brain, may not have been quick- 
ened and sustained in a fresh energy 
by those vague aspirations which his 
new-born passion had raised within 
him, it were, perhaps, hard with truth 
to determine. Mark could not in his 
most honest and searching confession 
have made the point clear, at this 
time, to himself or to any other. 

Had Clara been false to her own 
birth as a bookbinder’s daughter ; had 
she shown any kind of shrinking with 
the touch of her soft, fair, white hand 
from the touch of that hand which, 
though not otherwise than delicate in 
its dexterity, was hard and tough in 
its strength, then, indeed, his meeting 
with her would have produced on a 
man of Mark’s temperament, a con- 
trary effect. He would undoubtedl 
have clung the closer to his cor. 
work, asa generous mind will cling to 
an humble friend all the closer, when 
from others his rugged genuine worth 
meets with undeserved depreciation. 
But Clara’s whole conduct had been 
so frankly without pride, and so gen- 
uinely without condescension, that 
there had been no shadow of occa- 
sion for asserting,—what had been so 
completely unquestioned on her part,— 
the respect due to his own calling 
and position. How happily, too, the 
treatment experienced by him from 
the Oxonians had left this tender 
point untouched, I have shown al- 
ready. Having, therefore, found 
nothing to work in him, what, under 
other circumstances, might have been 
wrought easily in such as he was,— 
nothing to make him tighten for stub- 
bornness, and indignation, and in a 
spirit of self-assertion, his hold upon 
his own rungs, to return to the ladder 
simile—it was, perhaps, but a natural 
result of his intercourse with those 
whose occupations were intellectual 
and aims ideal, that brainwork should 
seem to him a more natural and desir- 
able exercise of what faculties were 
in him, than that handwork, which 
had not absorbed, yet had engrossed 
them for the most part hitherto. 

Little did he suspect the quarter 
whence, upon a sudden, should come 
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the furtherance of his views, or at 
what cost to his feelings he should 
soon purchase the first upward step. 
Mr. Linton, as the Viscount had cor- 
rectly surmised, soon came to have 
intimate relations of business with 
Mark’s employers in England. Al- 
though at a loss to understand what 
ible interest the heir to the 
ansford estates could take in the 
fortunes of a foreman in any work- 
shop of Messrs. Bright and Brassy, 
the agent knew that young nobleman 
well enough to be certain that inat- 
tention or disregard to any wish ex- 
pressed by him, in a small matter or 
in a great, was not likely to be for- 
gotten; perhaps not likely to be too 
readily Solent. He made it there- 
fore his business, whilst keenly con- 
testing, as in duty bound, all matters 
of consequence to the estate, to infuse 
into his dealings with the firm all 
possible courteousness and considera- 
tion. When one of the partners 
came down in person into the neigh- 
bourhood, for inspection and over- 
sight of works to be put in hand, 
he was not suffered, as otherwise he 
might have been, to seek the venal 
hospitality of the Wansford Arms ; 
but the best bedroom at the snug 
house of my lord’s agent was at his 
disposal. My lord’s park furnished 
an admirable haunch of venison for 
the dinner, and Mr. Linton’s cellar 
was not despicable in regard of its 
own pert wine. An occasional brace 
of pheasants would find its way to 
Manchester; and when the shooting 
season, as it soon did, came to a close, 
there were pike and trout from the 
Wansford waters. When the shrewd 
agent conceived that the favourable 
time was come, he watched his op- 
portunity for inquiring, not without 
compliment to the administrative abi- 
lities of the firm, concerning the se- 
lection and promotion of those in its 
employ ; and, to be brief, found his 
moment for mentioning Mark’s name, 
and for intimating that the Wansford 
people would not be displeased to see 
the young man advanced, if he were 
fit for it. The suggestion was not 
otherwise than favourably noted ; the 
firm having, necessarily, an impres- 
sion, though not very definite perhaps, 
that in Brandling there was some- 
thing beyond the common run of 
others in his position under them ; 
and it ended in their determining, at 
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all events, to recall him to England, 
and to judge for themselves in Man- 
chester what further use to make of 
him. But the letter which announced 
his recall, was a simple business-like 
order to leave Venice on such a day 
“proximo,” with a cheque enclosed 
for payment of expenses, “as per 
agreement” at the time of coming 
abroad in service of the firm, with 
a statement also that such service 
would be required in England; but 
without intimation of the probable 
alteration in its nature and its condi- 
tions. There was therefore nothing 
to break the violence of the blow to 
Mark’s feelings, nothing to sweeten 
the bitterness of his disappointment. 
The time was creeping on for Clara’s 
coming. Rosina’s busy fingers were 
already stitching at the finery, which 
the reopening of the Fenice was to 
make necessary. Expectation beatin 
every throb of the young man’s heart. 
Then came this letter, irresistible, in- 
exorable. Fancy writing to Messrs. 
Bright and Brassy to beg a respite, 
until, at least, the first week of the 
opening opera season at Venice should 


ast ! 

tt was a terrible opportunity for 
the tempter to whisper envious, re- 
bellious, malignant thoughts again 
into the young man’s troubled spirit. 
“That smooth-faced, smooth-handed 
younglordnow! He wasat Florence, 
where she was, this very moment. 


There was nothing to prevent him 
from coming back to Venice close 
upon her footsteps ; nothing to banish 
him from the sunshine of her coun- 
tenance, nor out of earshot of her 
thrilling voice !” 

Poor Mark! sorely tried, yet how 
truly dealt with in tenderness even 
in sore trial. Had’st thou known 
nay, but suspected, what share Lord 
Windlesham had in bringing this 
dark hour upon thee; what ship- 
wreck mightest thou not have made 
in the blindness of wrath and hatred ? 
Tonietto’s hurried knife-stroke could 
not have killed charity within his in- 
considerate volatile mind so surely, as 
within thy calmer sterner nature it 
might have been slain by the rousing 
of passion, not only fierce, but stub- 
born in ferocity. 

Well was it for thee, Mark! that 
the meek English mother, whose fea- 
tures thou canst scarce call to mind, 
she has been gone so long, taught thee 
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to pray the prayer of the Divine 
Teacher, to pray for preserving from 
temptation; and in temptation, for 
deliverance from evil: well is it for 
thee now that thou hast ever asked 
for them both! Well, too, for thee, 
that thou didst forgive that knife- 
stroke of the water-carrier ; so wert 
thou made capable, it may be, of the 
forgiveness which, even at best, was 
sore needed by thy troubled fretting 
heart, when this thing befell thee ! 

Loud were the lamentations of the 
children at the announcement of the 
good Marzocco’s instant departure ; 
and if less loud, no less sincere the 
sorrow of his kind friend Rosina. 
Her only consolation was in the re- 
flection, that her notion, in presenting 
him with Clara’s portrait, was now 
proved to have been kinder, wiser, 
and more fitting than she could ever 
have anticipated. By way of giving 
some practical vent to her feelings 
upon this point, she undertook the 
packing of that most precious article 
of Mark’s little property. Never did 
the choicest work of art, sent away 
from under the artistic sky of Italy 
to a new home under the cloudy hea- 
ven of England, have nicer care be- 
stowed upon its preparation to en- 
counter safely the jolts and thumps 
and accidents of the way. 

““T know, Marzocco, that you will 
take good care of it. But promise 
me that you will hang it up in your 
dark English room, where no sun ever 
shines in. Promise that when you 
come in there from out of doors you 
will look on it ; and that you will look 
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on it when you are going thence out 
of doors. All I ask is, Marzocco, that 
when you look on it, you will some- 
times think of the sunny room here, 
and the grand old palazzo, and the 
canal down stairs, and the madre and 
all the bimbi, who will cry their eyes 
out when you are gone. And you 
must think of poor Tonietto, who is 
very sorry about the knife, you know, 
much sorrier than he seems, I know. 
E dopo di tutto, after all, Marzocco, 
you must think of Rosina, and re- 
member that the last word she said 
was Coraggio !” 

Well, the bimbi did cry ; but were 
soothed by the glad necessity of play- 
ing with the new toys, which, at the 
last moment, the Marzocco produced 
from his spacious pockets. And 
Tonietto, under pressure of direful 
threatenings from Rosina if he were 
silent, began a confused apologetic 
reference to that unfortunate little 
knife play in question, which oration 
was stopped, in its incipient stage, by 
Mark’s hand, laid firmly, but gently, 
on his mouth. Into his hand at the 
same moment Mark put a little fine 
gold chain, with a heart hanging un- 
der it; bidding him give it himself to 
his betrothed, that there might be no 
misunderstanding. Neither Tonietto 
nor she knew what more Mark had 
done to testify his deep regard for 
her; how he had left himself nearly 
penniless, all but his journey money, 
to intrust a little sum to Signor Van- 


tini, which should furnish their room 
when betrothal became bridal. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ALMA MATRIS FILIA NIGRA. 


OxontANns know how pleasant a place 
is St. Sylvester’s : how sturdy the cas- 
tellated front of the low tower which 
guards the arched gateway of the 
college: how stately the pinnacled 
height of that other taller tower, 
where hang the silver-toned chapel 
bells. Sylvestrians know, as not even 
other Oxonians can, how venerable, 
within, are those sacred chapel walls; 
what echoes from its fretted roof re- 
verberate the hallelujahs of the quire; 
what tinted glories enamel the pave- 
ment worn by footsteps of genera- 
tions of prayerful scholars, as the 
western sun sends its last rays beam- 


ing through the prisms of the storied 
glass. They know how that same set- 
ting sun inlays the lengthening sha- 
dows of the deep buttresses, which 
prop the library walls, upon the glow- 
ing green and gold of the trim velvet 
garden lawn. Familiar to them the 
cawing of the rooks “creeping” home- 
ward across that “amber sky,” to 
the tangled aerial thicket of the top- 
most branches of elms, that have 
stood for centuries. Familiar the 
plash and ripple of the lightly fea- 
thered sculls, and the merry laughter 
of the boy-men, coming down stream, 
under the leafy green of boughs, that 
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dip in the gliding water. Quaint 
traceries of cloisters, within massive 
quadrangles; rich contrasts of flowers 
in bloom, beyond grey mouldering 
courts ; mystic darkness of staircases 
with groined roofs of stone; bright 
vistas over meadows, jewelled with 
king-cups, seen when the window lat- 
tice is open wide: what pictures of 
you rise before the whilom collegian’s 
imagination, when he recalls old days, 
and thinks of St. Sylvester's! 

And college memories have the sin- 
gular power of becoming soonest old, 
retaining yet their freshness. Except 
for those who linger on in Oxford as 
fellows, tutors, professors, and the 
like, the aspect and the use of places 
and things collegiate grow not into 
familiarity by course of many ae 
days. Three short years only pass, an 
the academic dream is over. But the 
time ofits dreaming wasso peculiarand 
so singular a time; so ae se- 
parate from all other periods of life be- 
fore and after, that once over, it seems 
wondrous soon to have been over long 
ago. Imagination keeps no count of 
the time measurably ; not any more 
than of the true length of those se- 
conds between sleep and waking, in 
which the thoughts and fancy gir- 
dle oceans and live cycles of event. 
Moreover, men in college live in sets, 
in separate generations for the most 

Predecessors of a year’s stand- 
ing are a kind of ancestors; and fresh- 
men of some three or four terms 
later matriculation a sort of posterity. 
Now, I fancy, if Deucalion were but 
one-and-twenty, and his Pyrrha a 
blooming bride of eighteen, the week 
before their deluge, they must have 
seemed to themselves monuments of 
a far-off antiquity the week after ; 
when among all the stones made hu- 
man there was not one old face to be 
seen, nor one tone heard of any voice 
of old familiar sound. Of course, in 
Oxford it will not absolutely be the 
case, until some few years have passed 
by, that the student, returning, shall 
find all faces new in Alma Mater, all 
voices strange. The “Dons” be there, 
that college aristocracy so strangely 
compounded of elements contradic- 
tory ; of the most active brains and 
the most sluggish temperaments in 
the scholarly community. The “old 
fellows,” who are just “old fellows,” 
and of whom it were hard indeed to 
give other just description of any 
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kind. The tutors, active and ener- 
7 still, intellectual captains, whose 
ead there are spirits among their pu- 
pils eager enough to follow; and who 
must mismanage strangely, save in a 
few exceptional cases, not to leave 
some impress of their mind stamped 
upon the most sluggish minds of all 
the men that line the walls of their 
lecture-room day by day. The younger 
fellows, of two kinds : those that have 
made obtaining of the fellowship an 
aim and end of itself, and the scale of 
whose being is even now slowly qui- 
vering on the downward turn. Re 
cruits for the sluggard brotherhood 
these. And those brighter, more ge- 
nial, younger students, who fought 
more for the fighting’s sake than for 
the prizemoney, whose Ireland or 
Hertford scholarship, or English poem 
read in the Sheldonian, or y, 
which even noisy undergraduates ap- 
plauded there, are a sort of Victoria 
Cross or Legion of Honour, won al- 
most unconsciously in the intellectual 
breach. 

Then, besides “the Dons,” there are 
the minor college officials. The stout 
porter, the burly manciple, the sleek 
cook, the plausible scout, the impu- 
dent anal boy, his deputy. How it 
cheers one to return the nad, or the 
more deferential touch of the beaver’s 
brim, wherewith they recognise you. 
How delicious, spite of the conscious 
delusion, to see them shake their 
heads, and hear them affect likewise 
to have had a special interest in the 
ephemerides of one’s own short sin- 
gular day. Kindly hypocrites! To 
whom your “good old time” seems what 
it was, a sort of day before yesterday: 
no more ; and in whose primeval mo- 
numental memory some of those elder 
Dons live yet as freshmen. 

So that, I repeat it, some years 
must pass before there come to be no 
familiar tokens, save on the carved 
stones or the old wrinkled trunks of 
trees, to greet the some time absent 
Sylvestrian on his revisit. 

Nevertheless, the genuine genera- 
tion of the collegian’s own time went, 
just about when he went; and he 
comes back as to an old world, which 
became such in a single day. An old 
world, yet ever new. New, not with 
the novelty of repetition ; but with the 
novelty of an unfaded freshness of 
shape and colouring in memory. The 
fears and hopes, the joys and sorrows, 
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the failures and successes, the righte- 
ous resolutions acted out, the sins and 
shameful falls of that strange and 
special time, keeping their vigour of 
outline and their brightness of colour, 
as paintings, done on the fresh plaster 
keep them, whilst later easel pictures 
have become indistinct and dingy. 

But wherewithal shall I justify 
this rambling exordium? Ingram, 
at all events, had still friends enough 
in St. Sylvester’s to feel it no deserted 
home ; though he too sighed as pass- 
ing up the dining-hall to the dais of 
the fellows’ table, he looked right and 
left in vain for many a familiar coun- 
tenance, in seats, where now strangers 
sat. 

Dinner was done ; so was the sober 
sitting over a glass of the old col- 
lege port in common room. The 
coffee was in the room of one Travers, 
a dear friend of Ingram’s, a tutor of 
a few terms’ standing only. There 
was one Mr. Curling present also, a 
junior fellow on the descending scale, 
and a third academic, a nondescript, 
between two ages, as the French say, 
sometimes, of ladies. 

“The question is,” quoth Curling: 
— “by the way, Travers, are you too 
strict for a cigar+—Why can’t men 
take life quietly, and let things which 
will go to the bad, by all means go 
there !” 

But as no answer was vouchsafed 
by any one in company to this perti- 
nent, though comprehensive question, 
he lit his cigar, and after a puff or 
two, returned languidly to the charge. 

“ Has’nt a man enough to do with 
keeping his own self from going there 
without fussing about a pretence of 
keeping others from it ; for I believe 
that, after all, the best efforts in that 
line are apt to be but nugatory?” 

“ Hav’nt you shaken up two ques- 
tions rather roughly ?” said Travers. 

“ As how, precise one?” retorted 
Mr, Curling. ¢ 

“Why, you started with things 

oing to the bad, and what had best 
e one thereupon. Next you in- 
quired about nent or pretending 
to keep other men ides yourself 
from going thither. Do you mean to 
make men and things all one ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know that I 
meant to do so, deliberately, and of 
fixed intent ; and yet, why should’nt 
I, seeing that things are a great broad 
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stream, which, in fact, sweep men 
down whether they will or no ?” 

“What’s that,’ Ingram broke in, 
“have you stuck fast in your Greek 
plays, Curling, and written ‘ évayey) 
over your lazybone’s bed, like the man 
in the German Hospital story ?” 

“Oh dear, no,’ said the other; 
“catch me writing so much as one 
Greek syllable again anywhere, ex- 
cept under some dire compulsion of 
that savage-eyed mistress ‘avay«y’ in 
person. But when I smoke, as I 
now do, the pipe of contentment, I 
muster Turkish enough to say Kis- 
met, and half close my eyes.” 

“Kismet, indeed!” said Ingram, 
almost indignantly; “I am no Ori- 
ental scholar, nor have I read even 
right through Von Hammer’s history 
of the Ottoman Turks ; yet, I make no 
doubt that there have been two ways 
wherein the tribesmen of Ortogrul 
have pronounced that word. It was 
one thing to say it, when, reeking 
from travel and battle, the active 
trooper, who had been fighting hard 
for Islam, and would be in the war- 
saddle again to-morrow, accepted the 
lost labour of the day’s unfavourable 
issue, and the weariness of his own 
loins, and, it may be, the ugly swi 
of a foeman’s sword across his snub- 
nosed Tatar physiognomy, with a sort 
of resignation; but quite another to 
utter it after centuries of stagnation, 
among ruins of what the fathers 
overthrew, but which neither they 
nor theirsons replaced by any new con- 
struction worth mentioning ; amidst 
the tall rank herbage of weeds wav- 
ing over what were once glad corn- 
fields, trampled long ago into bar- 
renness by the war-horse, and never 
since then furrowed into new fertility 
by the laborious ox.” 

“ By-the-by,” ventured the non- 
descript, “ I remarked when I was in 
Turkey, towards the end of last ‘Long,’ 
that an ox’s skull is often stuck on a 
pole by Turks to make a scarecrow.” 

“Ts the observation quoted here, 
‘ad rem’?” inquired Travers. “ Any 
thing typical in it, think you, old 
fellow? Solemn confession of the 
final vanity of toil, or mere admoni- 
tion of vague import to thoughtless 
cock-sparrows, bent on petty larceny 
in the corn ?” 

But the nondescript was not a man 
to heed any such attempted interrup- 
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tion of his recorded observations, nor 
likely to be turned out of the beaten 
track of his utterances by the spark- 
ling of any stray suggestive hints 
thrown out alongside of it. Where- 
fore he wtherete lumberingly, to 
state :— 

“Tt struck me noy, that, very likely, 
those bleached ox skulls lying about, 
at shrines and temples, after sacrifices, 
gave the Greeks the notion of sculp- 
turing them on the whatdyecall’em, 
architraves, and so on.” 

“Well, really, my good fellow,” an- 
swered Curling, “1 should’nt wonder 
if there was something in that obser- 
vation. It may not be original, but is 
not destitute of probability, I must 
allow.” 

“But, Curling,” said Ingram, again 
earnestly, “let alone the metopes, and 
let us have it out fairly, if we can, 
about your notion of the comfort of 
standing by with crossed arms to look 
at things going to the bad, and taking 
the human sticks and straws there 
with them. Do you mean seriously 
to put that forth as your theory of an 
endurable life, not to say a desirable? 
And do you conceive it possible that 
a man can keep himself from going to 
that ‘bad,’ of which you speak, who 
thinks it enough to try to do so for 
himself alone ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know that I am 
quite prepared to adopt the ‘ swave 
mari magno, and to state that, it’s a 
positive luxury to look upon the dis- 
tant grief of others in the flood. But 
though one may be sorry to see them 
struggle there, the question is, I re- 

t, whether it's worth while to 
jump in along with them ?” 

“What! Not even to pull one or 
two ashore ?” 

“Humph! there might be some- 
thing in that, perhaps.” 

“Something in that, sluggard with- 
out a soul!” retorted Ingram, half 
joking, yet not otherwise than as one 
who utters a deep conviction. “Some- 
thing in that! Your trumpery two- 
foot rule of ‘something’ will never 
measure the grandeur of the satisfac- 
tion in it. But I must have larger 
concessions yet from you. There’s 
every thing in it, I maintain—and 
more besides.” 

“Every thing and more besides! 
Just hear the man. Why one would 
think you had turned Yankee politico 
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pares, and joined the famous 
Yow-or-sooner faction.” 

“T meant that there is every thing 
to satisfy—every thing to make it 
worth while, as you call it, and more 
besides that. I meant that quite in- 
dependently of any gain of satisfac- 
tion, great or small, there is much to 
make one take the leap.” 

“What! One of those giddinesses 
which seize imperiously upon one 
sometimes, on a church tower or a 
steep crag, suggestive of one only con- 
ceivable pleasure, that of a bound, a 
somersault, and a grand smash at the 
bottom ?”’ 

“No! no! Not that; but an irre- 
sistible and yet sober conviction 
that there is no being swept away 
to the real ‘bad’ for him who can 
only shudder at the notion of it in 
his own case ; but that in his desolat- 
ing selfishness he is swept off already ; 
that those deep waters have in truth 
already gone over his head.” 

“A terrible thought,” said Travers, 
“vet, I fear, a true.” 

Mr. Curling had no strictures to 
offer upon the turn he himself had 
given to the conversation, farther 
than an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders ; and the nondescript 
having upset a coffee cup and broken 
it, the disturbing incident put an end 
to the talk for the present. 

Ingram was up at St. Sylvester's 
to take his Master’s degree, his place 
of work being as unlike academic 
Oxford as could be well imagined. 

Newton-Forge was the name of the 
district, the pastoral duties of which, 
young as he wasin his ministerial ex- 
perience, were committed almost en- 
tirely to his care. It was a large 
new built suburb to an overgrown 
town; and had been almost entirely 
called into existence by the necessity 
of providing houseroom for the fami- 
lies of the men who swarmed in the 
sheds and workshops of a great junc- 
tion railway station. 

Our readers can surmise what 
manner of consideration turned the 
scale of his resolution, when two 
curacies were offered to his choice. 
The one, a quiet upland village, with 
acres of fine tilth, and meadows where 
cowslips grow, where the squire’s 
house is embedded in pleasant cop- 
pices, and bartons rich in stacked 
corn gird about the farm houses ; 
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where the church tower is grey, 
draped with dark satin mantle of 
glazed ivy, and where yew trees, 
whence were cut staves for bows that 
twanged at Cressy, shadow the turfy 
mounds of rustic graves. 

The other, such a congeries of cin- 
derpaved streets as the very name of 
Newton-Forge, and mention of the 
railway junction will summon into 
mind. ng formal rows of brick- 
built, two-storied houses, clay-red or 
mud-brown, according as the batches 
of brick burnt in succession well or 
ill. Roofed with blue slates, exhibit- 
ing shutters, mostly on the outside, 
the ascent to whose threshold is up 
three stone steps, whitewashed and 
sanded every Saturday afternoon. 
There, the objects most nearly resem- 
bling trees, are lamp-posts, and what 
wsthetic reverence the mere outward 
fabric of the church can claim, must 
arise from its superior bulk, its yellow 
ochre bricks in contrast with the pre- 
valent domestic red, and the pointed 
arching of its latticed windows, tri- 
umph of the local builder’s vague 
predilection for Gothic. 

A learner no less, if not more, than 
a teacher, Ingram knew that he must 
be in either case, when so novel and 
so solemn duties as awaited him were 
now first to be discharged. For so 
young a man as he was, he was more 
than ordinarily well read; but the 
book of men’s hearts, and the reading 
aloud out of them, profitably to them- 
selves, is another lore than that which 
academic studies teach. 

Of ant men, such as they whose 
toil has brought to their fine tilth the 
acres of that upland village, and who 
worship in that grey church with ivy- 
clad tower, Ingram knew but little, 
say rather, nothing. He had no in- 
sight into their habit of thought, their 
mode of feeling, their utterance of 
speech. Having none insight, he 
feared how it might go with sym- 

athy. Whereas, concerning the men 
in fustian, who peopled the red or 
brown brick houses in that unlovely 
suburb, and who should have wor- 
shipped, if they did not, within the 
ungainly yellow ochre church’s walls, 
there was this much to note, that his 
latest-born friendship and intimacy 
had been with one of their own num- 
ber. He, indeed, was no vulgar speci- 
men of their class, yet had he in ful- 
ness and in variety many of their 
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special characteristics ; in his long and 
many conversations, he had shown un- 
consciously, sometimes, and at other 
times, with purpose, no few things 
to the Oxonian touching his fellow- 
craftsmen, their peculiarities, their 
cast of thought and feeling, things un- 
happily too often strange to men in 
Ingram’s position. 

He judged, therefore, that the re- 
cent, and, for so many reasons, note- 
worthy circumstance of his acquaint- 
ance with Mark Brandling, ought to 
determine him in his election between 
the two offers made: and so it came 
to pass, that because he had walked 
upon the Lido at Venice, he went to 
be curate at Newton-Forge. 

At St. Sylvester’s they were sorry 
to lose him. They had reckoned upon 
his standing for a fellowship, at the 
next vacancy, and there was scarcel 
a vote among the electing body whic 
would not, asa matter of course, have 
been gladly recorded for him. Travers 
and the tutors, together with all the 
active-minded members of the com- 
mon-room, who understood that there 
was work in abundance, and of a right 
noble kind, for such as themselves in 
the life academic, had been expecting 
to be reinforced by a valuable recruit. 
Whereas, Curling, and the more care- 
less sort regretted in Ingram a com- 
panion, who, if not like-minded with 
themselves, was of so gentlemanly 
manners, cultivated understanding, 
and generous temper, as to have ae 
his entrance into the number of the 
college fellows a decided acquisition 
to the whole society. His choice of 
Newton-Forge as against Summerly 
was to the latter division of his col- 
legiate friends a further subject of 
perplexity ; perhaps, almost uncon- 
sciously, of a little vexation. It was 
certainly made in defiance and con- 
tempt of every axiom of their own 
facile and self-indulgent philosophy. 
Such unspoken, indeed, unintended 
rebukes, are often the most suggestive 
and disquieting. Curling’s insinua- 
tions of the needlessness and futility 
of interference with the current of 
other men’s mischiefs, may very well 
have been dictated to him, without 
his knowing it, by the chafing of some 
such disquieting thoughts, roused into 
more than usual liveliness, by the 
presence of Ingram within the college 
walls again. 

Within those venerable walls, he 
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had now a few weeks to spend—a 
well earned and not little needed rest 
and diversion. He had so truly en- 
joyed the rational student life of 
ma Mater, in his day ; had found 
so much pleasure and profit in its 
studious aspect, relieved by its social 
habits of friendliness, that he had 
almost feared what might be upon his 
mind and disposition, the effect cf 
such visit and sojourn, aided by the 
reaction of feeling, which might come 
upon a worker, wearied, for the first 
time, by a spell of such work as 
was his at Newton-Forge. But though 
this collegiate holiday was full of 
leasant refreshment to mind and 
vody, he was relieved, and perhaps a 
little surprised to find how soon, and 
yet how deep the strangely dissimilar 
life, whence he had come, had bur- 
rowed into his affections, 

College life may well be, and is, to 
such men as his friend Travers, not 
only laborious and busy, but earnest 
and practical. Yet for all that, he 
seemed to himself on coming back to 
it, as one that might have returned 
from campaigning ground to a fencing 
school, from a railway survey over 
flood and fell, into a class for linear 
drawing. When he came up to col- 
lege first, from school, he had begun, 
as the custom is of them that take the 
gown, to call himself a man, and in 

ood sooth his college career had not 
mn other than manful and manly. 
But now, he was come back thither, 
from among “men,” in a rougher, 
sterner sense of the word so full of 
meaning, and could not but be con- 
scious of having intensified his own 
manhood by contact with theirs. He 
enjoyed—how could he fail to do so? 
his present sojourn at St. Sylvester’s, 
but he looked forward without sha- 
dow of regret or shrinking to his re- 
turn to the cinderpaved suburb. He 
had fast friends there. Not only 
such as almost every zealous, kindly 
clergyman conciliates in every place, 
thanks not so much to any thing in 
himself, as to the strong impulse of 
loving souls to attach themselves to 
the man who ministers in matters 
they have so near and deep at heart ; 
but he had made some friends also 
among those who hang back often 
from the “parson,” young or old. 
For their friendship, full of interest 
ard value to him, he was indebted, 
in great measure, undoubtedly, to the 
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respect and fraternal spirit towards 
them that he had learned to entertain 
for Mark Brandling. Indeed, there 
were some-of Messrs. Bright and 
Brassy’s men in Newton, and his ac- 
quaintance with their working fore- 
man at Venice proved an excellent 
introduction among that class of his 
parishioners. 

Ingram had the wisdom—less com- 
mon, even at so little distant a date, 
than it has since happily become,— 
of not holding himself aloof from such 
associations as existed among the 
men for mutual assistance or culture. 
He was soon enrolled among the com- 
mnittees of their own benevolent socie- 
ties, and even sat upon that of their 
incipient Mechanics’ Institute. In 
this matter indeed, his zealous and 
earnest co-operation was of the greatest 
value to those among whom he was 
thus thrown. They came to under- 
stand, and to value the man’s “aptness 
to teach,” and though they began by 
recognising it in other matters than 
those, to the teaching of which, above 
and beyond all, his life was hence- 
forth to be specially dedicate, yet, as 
might have been expected, there grew 
in not a few of them a gradual con- 
viction that the young clergyman’s 
teaching was in no matter to be des- 

vised ; but that contrariwise it might 
no less profitable for them to grant 
to it,in what he never shrunk from 
proclaiming as the highest, deepest, 
urest, noblest lore, the same respect- 
ul attention as his ability and sin- 
cerity had soon won from them in 
other respects. 

Ingram’s old Oxford habits clung to 
him too closely to permit him, at the 
Mechanies’ Institute, to be content 
with mere lecturing, of the sort which, 
at Alma Mater, was known, and per- 
haps undervalued somewhat, as be- 
longing to “ the professorial system.” 
From the first moment of his con- 
nexion with the Institute, he had at- 
tempted, not without a fair measure 
of success, to form classes for regular 
and definite instruction ; for “ lec- 
tures” in the “tutorial” sense; and 
this he was enabled to do the more 
readily that his accession to the ranks 
of the society took place at an early 
period in its history, before it had 
yet had time and opportunity to 
stiffen into a more showy and super- 
ficial system. 

To say that he encountered no diffi- 
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culties, that he had to contend with 
no doubts or misgivings, that he made 
no mistakes, nor even any enemies, 
were, of course, to say too much. His 
was a disposition keenly sensitive to 
such matters, and a conscience not 
otherwise than exquisitelytender. He, 
therefore, had his discouragements, 
and his occasional temptations to des- 
pond ; yet, there had been vouchsafed 
to him so considerable and hopeful a 
measure of success, and of conscious 
influence for good, that he would have 
been strangely ungrateful to the 
Vouchsafer had his heart not learned 
to cleave to the work in which he was 
engaged. Besides this, since the whole 
truth is here to be told, he discovered, 
when at his ease in Oxford, of how great 
help to the subduing and consolation 
of his heart, troubled in one peculiar 
respect, had been the constant, ab- 
sorbing, practical, self-forgetting na- 
ture of his occupations at Newton- 
Forge. Not that he wavered in his 
determination, when once again re- 
turned within the much-loved pre- 
cinct of St. Sylvester’s. It still seemed 
to him manifest, that such an affec- 
tion as had fastened upon his mind 
may fulfil an office for good to men 
in two distinct and different ways— 
ennobling some by its own growth, 
development, purification, and fulfil- 
ment; but others by painful struggle 
against its dominion and manful con- 
sent to the foregoing of its sweetness. 
And it still seemed to him, undoubted, 
that in his own case, the circum- 
stances did clearly indicate that the 
good must come by that second and 
searching method of discipline. But 
at St. Sylvester’s, the practical pres- 
sure of life seemed to be lightened 
for a time, and imagination therewith 
to have gained free play. Old asso- 
ciations, there, were all in favour 
of this. Not that the image of 
Clara had been a familiar haunter of 
his fancy there in former days, since 
she was then wholly unknown to him; 
but that there was room for it to come 
in now, and a fair reception for it, 
amongst those remembered, vague, 
beautiful, flattering, and harmonious 
aspirations, which will visit the glow- 
ing fancies of even a studious youth 
in the golden mists of those days of 
choice. 

He would find himself sauntering 
in those early summer mornings, even 
before the chapel bell called with its 
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melodious tenor to morning prayer, 
by the lilied banks of Cherwell, be- 
thinking himself how the willows 
were in the waters of the Brenta, 
and what thoughts moved him as he 
watched their dipping. Or some- 
times, at evening, as the towers and 
spires of old Oxford grew purple dark 
against the western sky, a red gleam, 
as from the lagoons, would flash from 
the windings of Isis through the 
flat meadows, the campaniles and 
domes and turrets of the fair Water- 
queen city would seem to fashion 
themselves in air before him, instead 
of what he truly beheld; and the 
music of the nightingale, from a neigh- 
bouring thicket, would strangely ga- 
ther human modulations in his ear ; 
and he would remember how the 
plash of Digby’s oar would hush it- 
self as, returning from the Lido, 
Clara’s notes would pour forth in 
rapturous song. 

ow, indulgence of such musings 
he was too wise to concede, but re- 
pression of them was not other than 
difficult and painful. Return to New- 
ton, and to his daily round of duty 
there came thus to wear something 
of the aspect of return to a haven of 
peace. Strange, ever-shifting motion 
of man’s heart! Whither it cometh 
for rest and refreshment, thence for 
refreshment and rest, it will and must 
goforthagain. Oh, for the deepening 
within of hope, and desire, and con- 
viction, and foretaste of such rest as 
is not found here by him! Rest, it 
may be, nay, must it not be? wherein 
is yet an activity undying. 

Alma Mater—gentle mother—that 
is an endearing term, indeed, which 
the gratitude, the esteem, the love 
of generations have given to great 
Universities. I insert, with pur- 
pose, that word “great.” For it is 
of these “great” nursing mothers 
that I would now say, happy are 
they, when their sons feel and un- 
derstand such greatness in its true 
— Nursing mothers be they 
or nations, not for little successive 
cliques of scholars. Good is it, there- 
fore, that from the special closeness 
of their maternal embrace, those 
favoured ones, which their breasts 
have nourished, should come and go, 
bringing from a distance knowledge 
and feeling of the moral and intellec- 
tual wants and woes of children in a 
certain sense, who yet have never been 
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folded, nor can be, directly, in those 
fostering arms. Good is it that there 
should be kindled and kept alive re- 
membrance and care of those rixva 
drexva, as the Greeks might have said, 
no-child children, in the maternal 
breast. Ingram was doing, unconsci- 
ously, a good and a great work in his 
me short stay at St. Sylvester’s. 

e was, by wep points, in close con- 
tact and sympathy both with the men 
there, and with those in some re- 
spects so different from them, whom 
he had left at Newton-Forge. In hall, 
at “ high-table,” and in the cosy com- 
mon-room, and out on the smooth 
lawn, on whose velvet the bowls make 
glistening satin stripes as they roll, 
there was talk, and inquiry, and dis- 
cussion, and suggestions concerning 
the grimy workers in brass and iron. 
A wholesome interest was excited in 
them and their like, and in the possi- 
ble connexion and fellowship between 
the learners and the workers, between 
the home of the Muses and the hives of 
Industry. Obvious enough connexion 
and community of interest, as one 
might think, yet such as the old, out- 
worn, and childish hostility between 
town and gown, added to natural in- 
difference and carelessness, prevented 
many a collegian from discerning so 
clearly and so vividly as he should 
have done. 

Light and warmth were in the 
sacred fire which burnt for ever, 
watched and tended by Vestal cares, 
upon the altar of the circle-temple, 
girt with columns, which stood, and 
yet stands, in unbroken roundness 
upon the brink of Tiber. But that 
altar was the hearth of the nation. 
‘Eoria, Vesta, the hearth-goddess her- 
self, was the divinity honoured by the 
glow and upspringing of that perpe- 
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tual flame. Rude hands, indeed, were 
not to intermeddle with its tending in 
the very shrine; but the jealousy 
which watched it, forgot its own true 
meaning, if ever it conceived that the 
warmth and the light ought not to be 
carried thence to the domestic altar 
of the meanest hearth. Far more 
sacred the warmth and light of the 
fires of learning and of science, kindled 
upon the altar shrines of such temples 
as Christian men have builded by the 
water of Isis or of Cam. Yet sacred 
with such a sacredness as can still 
less consist with envious concealment, 
or with jealous exclusiveness. Not for 
such self-culture as issues only in self- 
adornment were those gay-grave gar- 
dens fenced off, or those stately groves 
planted in grand wide alleys. “Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” is the 
motto divine, which might well be 
carved above every arch of entrance 
there. “Dominus illuminatio mea,” 
“the Lord is my light,” is written 
_ the open scroll of Oxford’s her- 
aldic bearing. “ My light!” but that 
same is He who “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

Long and earnest were the conversa- 
tions which Ingram held upon such 
topics with his friends at St. Syl- 
vester’s. It may very well be that 
nothing came of them immediately. 
Men of the Travers stamp might not 
see forthwith their own way to fol- 
lowing up in practice theories ad- 
mitted upon discussion, to be sound. 
Men of the Curling stamp are not 
easily impressible with notions which 
demand for imprint a consent of the 
mind and will to active exertion and 
self-denial. Nevertheless, time works 
wonders, and many seeds which have 
seemed to be dead, have sprung into 
fruitful life at last. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CRAFTSMAN AND CURATE, 


A cERTAIN rule of the Mechanics’ 
Institute at Newton-Forge, enacted, 
that the name of any person, wishing 
to join the society, should stand for 
one week, at least, upon a paper, 
affixed to a board in a conspicuous 
position in the reading-room. Be- 
neath it was a box, into which the 
entertainer of any serious objection 
to the admission of the proposed 
member might insert a confidential 


letter to the conimittee; provided 

always that he gave his real name 

and address in such communication. 

Great was Ingram’s surprise, at per- 

ceiving, one day, as he casually looked 
i 


upon the board in passing, the follow- 
ing entry :—“ Mr. Brandling, Assist- 
ant Engineer, Messrs. Bright and 
Brassy’s.” The name, it is true, is 
not very uncommon, especially in the 
northern counties, whence such cap- 
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tains of industry as Mark’s employers 
recruit many skilled hands, guided by 
shrewd brains. He, therefore, could 
not feel certain that it was indeed 
Mark’s name he thus read; and the 
description of the person in question 
appeared somewhat more dignified 
than what his friend, the foreman, 
would have claimed in Venice. He 
lost no time, however, in questioning 
the secretary, who referred him to a 
third person, in the employ of Messrs. 
Bright and Brassy, as the authority 
for the inscription of this name upon 
the list of intended members. From 
him he ascertained that this was none 
other than Mark Brandling, who had 
been working abroad in the service 
of the firm; but by what chance he 
had left Italy, and what was, if any, 
the change in his position, his in- 
formant was unable to say. Mark 
was an old acquaintance and work- 
fellow of his, and had simply written 
to him from Manchester, saying that 
he was likely to come in a few weeks’ 
time to Newton-Forge, and wished to 
avail himself of any library, reading- 
room or institute in the place, whic 
would enable him to get at books, 
drawings, plans, and the like: “things 
for which,” he wrote, “you know my 
turn of old, and of which, seemingly, 
I must now make more, andif it may 
be, better use than ever.” He had 
merely dated from the office at Man- 
chester, and had said nothing of what 
brought him thither or befallen him 
there. “ But one thing, sir, is cer- 
tain, he’s a rising man; for though he 
says nought about it, ye may take it 
for true, he comes here instead of 
that Mr. Simpson, the canny young 
Scotchman, who’s gone out to super- 
intend some Indian or Egyptian works 
our folk have also just put in hand.” 
And so it proved to be, when, a few 
days after this, Brandling made his 
appearance in the work-sheds of the 
firm at Newton. 

Truly cordial was the greeting be- 
tween the young men—Mark’s sur- 
prise exceeding that of Ingram: for 
to the latter it did not seem so 
strange that one of the men em- 
ployed by the firm should turn up at 
one of its places of work ; whereas to 
Mark the presence of In there, 
and in his new ministerial character, 
was a matter wholly unexpected. 
Yet, both soon came to understand 
that there was no startling discon- 
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nexion between the two separate 
currents of event which had again 
brought them together, and to hold it 
for certain that some wise and good 
direction had brought about the co- 
incidence. This common conviction 
disposed them both alike to knit more 
firmly and more purposely close the 
bands of their former intimacy. Mark 
could cherish inclination to do this 
without let or hindrance from any 
werful antagonistic feeling within. 
Vothing could be more natural than 
that he should freely do so. No ge- 
nerous effort for extinction of any 
sense of rivalry was needed; for, as 
we know, he had not read the secret 
of the student’s heart at Venice. 
With Ingram it was otherwise. He 
knew not, indeed, whether it were a 
successful or an unsuccessful rival, in 
the field whence he had ridden out 
bravely, that was to become to him 
as a brother ; but for a soul less gene- 
rous and noble than his own it had 
been surely sufficient to bar brother- 
hood, that he should have known, as 
he did, that when Mark looked him 
in the face, the eyes of a rival met his 
own. 

It may be said that rivalry can 
exist no longer, when by the will of 
one who might have contended con- 
test is decreed to be no more. And 
that were true: if it were not also 
true, that in such a matter it is not 
one bare decree, passed once for 7 
which settles what shall or what shal 
not be; but, contrariwise, a sustained 
energy of the resolute will, sustained 
at daily and hourly cost of him in 
whom it works. Ingram occupied a 
part only of a house, larger than the 
— run of those in his district. 

t had been built in times preceding 
the growth of the suburb itself, which 
had gradually hemmed it in, and in- 
corporated its larger proportions in 
one of its most irregular streets. It 
might have stood, garden and all, in 
its best days, within the cortile of the 
old palazzo, where Mark had been 
lodger to Rosina’s family; and the 
chimney tops would scarcely have 
reached the “loggia,” or open bal- 
cony upon its second floor. But for 
all that, it was known as the “big 
house” in Newton; and rents there 
were too high to permit of the cu- 
rate’s occupation of the whole of a 
mansion so stately. Mark, therefore, 
caught gladly at his friend’s sugges- 
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tion, that he should become a second 
lodger to the owner, a respectable 
widow, who had seen better days. 
Accordingly, he was soon installed in 
two rooms, upon the ground-floor 
which had been tenantless hitherto— 
rooms not without some compensat- 
ing conveniences and comforts, but 
which, by reason of the narrowness of 
the opposite street, and of the canopy 
of coal-smoke which generally over- 
shadowed it, realized but too closely 
Rosina’s predictions concerning the 
perpetual absence of the glad sun- 
shine. 

The Curate’s rooms were on the 
first floor, rather lighter and more 
airy than Mark’s ; and though farfrom 
luxuriously furnished, yet rendered 
more cheerful and habitable by the 
presence of such objects and arrange- 
ments as would be naturally found in 
the residence of one who had taken 
up in them a permanent abode. 

The history of Mark’s recall from 
Italy and of his advancement in the 
firm’s employ were soon told so far as 
he could tell it. He had, himself, 


been told at Manchester, that as his 
friend here had rightly surmised, Mr. 
Simpson’s departure made a vacancy 


which it would be necessary to fill ; 
that his employers, having had his 
name recommended to them, and be- 
lieving that he might possibly be found 
equal to the duties to be discharged, 
had determined upon recalling him to 
ascertain the point. He had been 
submitted to a technical examination ; 
had been tried practically by serving 
for three weeks under an able supe- 
rior; and apparently had given satis- 
faction under both ord since he 
had been sent finally to Newton Forge 
as successor to Mr. Simpson. e 
firm were not renowned for being ex- 
pansive in their communications with 
subordinates ; and nothing more ex- 

licit having been volunteered by 
Som upon the subject of the recom- 
mendation, Mark had not thought fit 
to venture upon any inquiries. At 
first it had ap to him that there 
was in the circumstance something 
unusual and unlikely, for friends or 
connexions capable of advancing 
his interests with his employers he 
had none whatever. Then, he deter- 
mined within himself, that he must 
have tied too much of definite import- 
ance to the puzzling word, and that 
the “recommendation” must have 
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been simply some favourable expres- 
sion concerning his skill and capacity, 
made to the partners or superior ma- 
nagers by those who had been in au- 
thority over him, and had known his 

ractical handiness and intelligence. 

ittle did he suspect that Windle- 
sham’s selfish and vague desire to 
keep him out of Clara’s intimacy had 
thus thrown him strangely into that 
of one who had purposely renounced 
the opportunity of growing into close- 
ness of acquaintance with her ; and as 
little did the Viscount dream that his 
manceuvre had sent one of those upon 
whom she had made so deep an im- 
pression to be schooled by the other, 
and helped into fuller and riper worth. 
Ingram, no less, was profoundly igno- 
rant of the clue which knowledge of 
Windlesham’s proceeding would have 
given him for tracing the tangled 
course of event which had brought 
him and Brandling together under 
circumstances so different from those 
of their first casual acquaintance 
by the olive-clad side of the Italian 
lake. Nevertheless, besides his gene- 
ral conviction, shared as we have in- 
timated, to the full by Mark, that 
some purposes of wisdom and good- 
ness might be served by their friend- 
ship and community of work, he 
was not without a special presenti- 
ment that there must be some com- 
mon thread of interest and of possible 
result touching both Mark and Clara 
running through this intricate web of 
circumstance. This conviction might 
possibly have come to him of itself 
without any such external suggestion 
as should account for its presence in 
his mind. But certain it is that such 
an external suggestion was given, and 
that the conviction flashed across his 
imagination at the first moment when 
his glance came into contact with 
Rosina’s precious gift to the crafts- 
man. 

Not till two or three days after 
his instalment on the ground floor of 
the “big house” where the Curate 
] , did Mark unpack the portrait 
and hang it up over the mantelpiece 
of his sitting-room, now “tidied” and 
in seemly order. He had occasion to 
go out earlier than usual the next 
morning to the worksheds, and had 
not mentioned the necessity over night 
to the Curate in whose room he had 
been sitting,sothat Ingram was spared 
the pang of having to face the portrait 
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for the first time, and unexpectedly, in 
resence of a second . He, too, 
ad gone out, though later than his 
friend, to the early service at the ugly 
church ; and on his return, bounced 
in to see whether Mark would come 
up stairs and breakfast in his room. 

_ Mark was not there, but there was 
Clara. 

One of the few sunbeams that 
contrived to straggle in sometimes 
through the ground-floor windows was 
lighting up the panel against which 
the drawing hung. It was no carica- 
ture, as I have said already, but a 
good and suggestive drawing, the work 
of a young and poor penciller, but of 
one whose pencil was yet destined to 
bring him fame and money too. There 
was nothing, therefore, of counter- 
shock, by way of trivial annoyance 
and indignation, to balance the shock 
of sad sweet surprise which the sight 
gave him. Yes, it was she! and 
all unwittingly he had invited under 
the same roof with him, the continual 
presentment of the image which must 
not fill his heart ! 

Steadily and bravely he faced the 
portrait, admonishing himself the 
meanwhile that he must needs school 
himself henceforth to do so daily. 

There wasa dreamy, distance-search- 
ing look, in the expression given by 
the draughtsman. He took good note 
of that, and brought himself to the 
recollection that his own life had as- 
pirations and distant longings, but not 
directed into an empty dreamland. 
He saw the circlet of stars which sur- 
rounded her initials, and brought him- 
self to the recollection of distant star- 
crowns of far other brightness. 

Steadily still and bravely did he 
face her portrait ; tenderly and truly 
did he bless her in his heart, yet_as 
one who parts company resolutely 
as he utters salutation. “ Yes, it is 
she!” He indeed unwittingly had 
invited her pictured presence; now 
it came into mind that not he but 
another had brought it and set it 
up there. “By will and deed of that 
other himself alone ? or else by hers? 
With knowledge and consent of her, 
or merely by decree of his own fancy 
and affection, to indulge which were 
in his case—his happier case ? No! 
that shall not be said—but, in his 
case, neither wrong nor foolish, ty 
the act by what standard you sh 
please ?” 
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Questions these which penetrate 
to the quick. If a bitter ae be 
within his heart’s core it shali out 
through so deep a puncture. 

Oh noble heart ! There came forth 
indeed a gushing of the inner heart- 
sap; but it was generous and rich and 
of asweetnessexquisite. “Bethisman 
her appointed love or not, one only 
striving, by the Lord’s help, shall be 
mine : to make him worthier of her, 
or worthier to bear the pang of losing 
such as she.” 

It was almost incredible how the 
resolution thustaken braced his mind. 
Little by little it wrought this effect, 
that instead of his having need to 
summon courage when he must en- 
counter the picture, he could find en- 
couragement by letting his looks rest 
upon it. It was a consolation to see 
there a pledge that all the strong 
affection she had unconsciously won 
from him, was not to have been won 
in vain—was not to have pressed into 
his life merely as somewhat to be re- 
nounced altogether. It was joy—one 
of those pure joys born of sorrow—to 
hope that he might be allowed to do 
something for her, whereat she, too, 
though unwitting of his share in it, 
should have reason to rejoice. 

And so he turned him to his daily 
work again, allowing only by degrees 
the more tender brotherliness of feel- 
ing wherewith he had new-adopted 
Mark as a dearest friend to show itself. 

For a long time no word concerning 
Clara passed between the two, nor 
even so much as one significant look. 
Mark, as it has been noted more than 
once, had no conception that Ingram 
had ever taken in her any surpassing 
interest, and was far too little hope- 
ful of his own case, too sensitive of it, 
and too reserved, to allow himself, in 
the most confidential mood, to make 
any allusion to the matter. This, in- 
deed, putno constraint upon him other 
than such as would have been upon 
him elsewhere and in other company. 
But Ingram, though he neither wished 
nor cared otherwise to have any pre- 
cise explanation with Mark about 
her, felt it irksome under the circum- 
stances to avoid studiously all men- 
tion of her name. He therefore, 
nerved himself, one day, to say to 
Mark, as he himself stood by the 


mantelpiece, and looked up at the 
icture,—“Was Miss Jerningham in 
Venice still when you came away ?? 
29 
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“Oh,no !” answered the other, “she 
was in Florence; and it seemed as if 
she were never coming from it.” 

“Did it seem so very long to you, 
then, whilst she was gone ?” pursued 
the curate, turning round and facing 
him. “It can’t have been so many 
months, after all.” 

“So many months? Why! one 
month seemed”... . and Mark broke 
off, blushing red to the roots of his 
hair—first with the mere shyness of 
surprise, and next with a rising 
glow of indignation, as of one resent- 
ing that he has been betrayed to 
show more of what he feels within 
than he would, unsurprised, have 
willingly made known. 

There was, undoubtedly, a smile 
upon the features of his friend, as his 
quick and almost angry glance sought 
to read them ; but a smile so strange, 
so sad, so sweet, that it was impossi- 
ble to do the man upon whose coun- 
tenance it lingered the injustice to 
suppose that he was exulting in the 
success of an impertinent intrusive 
manceuvre. 

Mark looked at him long and fixed- 
ly ; but in the face of that strange 
smile could fasten no quarrel on him 
even if he had wished it. At last he 
looked off from his countenance on to 
the portrait, and said :— 

. Was it that set you questioning 

He nodded assent. 

“Tt was given me, and I was charged 
to set it up in the brightest place 
wherever I should be, else I should 
not have hung it there.” 

Not one word said the other ; but, 
saving he should have shut his eyes, 
no effort could have prevented the 
plain if mute inquiry which they 
8 


e. 
Pi Oh no! not that, not that,” Mark 
answered, as by irresistible impulse, 
the voiceless question—“ No; Rosina 
gave it me, and packed it with her 
own hands before I came away, and 
bid me hang it in the brightest spot in 


any room I might have at home in 
England.” 

“ Rosina ?’ said Ingram, now him- 
self surprised almost as much as 
Mark had been. “Rosina?” And 
he looked, as he was, utterly at a 
loss to read the riddle of this new 
name brought into the conversation. 
Clara was the name the naming of 
which he had wished to render easier 
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between them, and here had come 
out another unknown completely. 
“Rosina?” Who could she be? 
What to Mark? And why the giver 
of such gift to him? Brandling 
himself felt that he had said too much 
not to say more. 

“T thought you must have known 
Rosina: she was the daughter of the 
good people whose rooms I lodged in 
at that old Palazzo, down by the 
farther end of the canal in Venice. 
You must have seen Rosina some- 
times: she was a dressmaker, and 
often at Miss Jerningham’s. Well, 
now I think of it, I know you must 
have seen her. Do you remember 
that last evening you walked with us 
on the Lido, before you left, with 
cousin Martha, and the old Maestro, 
and all ?” 

Did he remember it? Ah, Mark! 
what ignorant cruelty in the question. 
If his questioning of you just now 
were matter to crave pardon for, you 
should have been down next moment 
on your knees for his forgiveness 
after uttering your question in its 
turn. But he winced not, nor turned 
pale; he smiled again, and answered 
with perfect simplicity— 

‘“‘T remember that last walk on the 
Lido very well.” 

“Do you remember, just before you 
left us, coming to a ring of dancers, 
and a young girl with a tambourine, 
— partner was a water-carrier 
ad. 

“T think that I remember dancers, 
but none particularly.” 

“Ah, well! I thought you might 
have noticed those two, for they nod- 
ded and spoke with some of us; but, 
anyhow, the girl was this Rosina; 
and Tonietto, that made a cut with 
his knife at me, was the water-carrier.”” 

“Made a cut with his knife at you, 
my dear Brandling! what can you 
mean? every sentence you speak em- 
bodies a new riddle.” 

“Why, this Tonietto was and is 
Rosina’s ‘promesso,’ as they say there ; 
and he took it into his foolish head 
that I was too fond of her, silly fel- 
low ;—the truth being simply this: 
that I was and am as fond of her as 
any man would be of a dear good girl 
who helped her mothertonurse him, in 
a long sickness, in a strange country ; 
for I had a lingering fever before I 
came from Venice, and those dear 
kind souls nursed me as if I had been 
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son or brother. I can hardly mind 
my mother; and, worse luck, never 
had a sister to care for.” 

“And Rosina, you say, gave you 
the drawing here?” 

“Yes. Not long before I came 
away, when I was just getting about 
again, after the fever. She bought it 
for me, and had it framed, and hung 
it up in my room, one afternoon; 
because she guessed—I mean, she 
knew,—because”—and Mark’s face 
again flushed as he stammered over 
the words, which would not come, or 
could not be spoken when they did. 

“Mark Brandling,” said the curate, 
with a return of that same strange 
smile, and he laid his two hands 
gently upon the young man’s power- 
ful shoulders, sending with that light 
touch a peculiar thrill even through 
the firmly knit frame of the working 
man: “Mark Brandling! there is no 
sort of need for you to tell me what 
Rosina had found out when it came 
into her sisterly mind to make you 
such a present as that over the man- 
telpiece. She had found out what I 
found out also concerning you, soon 
after we first made acquaintance at 
the little inn by that blue lake in 
Italy. Now listen to me. It was 
not from any idle curiosity that I 
began to-day to press you with a 
question which you were for a few 
minutes ready to resent. No! don’t 
shake your head: I saw the red spot 
on your cheeks, and the glow in your 
eyes, and the breath kept in by the 
firm-set lips. But again I tell you, I 
put no question for idle curiosity— 
what need to ask about what I knew 
very well? What I thought was just 
this: you and I live here in closest in- 
timacy, like college friends, or more 
brotherly still ; and I could not tell 
whether it were a grief to you, speak- 
ing as we do freely, sometimes, on 
the deepest thoughts and feelings, to 
keep your lips always closed on this 
one matter. Your secret being no 
secret to me, I thought it better to let 
you know that it was none. You can 
do freely now—speak or be silent; 
name the name or avoid it ; and count 
either way on full sympathy from 
me. 

With this he drew both hands, 
soothingly, down along Mark’s arms, 
and was about to take his hands into 
his own, when the other forestalled 
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him, and seizing them on the descent, 
held them as in a vice apiece. The 
red spot truly was in Mark’s cheek 
again, his lips compressed more firmly 
than before; but for the glow in his 
great eyes of grey, it waxed dimmer 
and dimmer, for a mist gathered in 
them and condensed into a full glis- 
tening drop in either, and there was 
only just time for him to loose his 
hold suddenly, and to turn upon his 
heel, and to stride out of the room, 
before they came rolling out and over 
his cheeks. He had no notion, that 
stout and manful mechanic, of letting 
even that brotherly parson see him cry. 

But I keep calling him yet by 
such names as some may fancy did 
better befit him formerly, before the 
devices of Lord Windlesham and the 
favourable judgment of the firm had 
given him his unexpected promotion. 
To the title of working man, indeed, 
he was far from having lost his claim. 
Jealous as they may have justly been 
of that noble name, there was not one 
of the least skilled labourers in New- 
ton Forge who could have disputed 
his fair claim to it still. Nor indeed, 
could any with decency have demur- 
red to his friend Ingram’s claiming 
also the same honourable appellation ; 
for both young men, in their higher 
and lower walk, were manifestly “ fer- 
vent in business, serving the Lord.” 
Engineer’s work and parson’s work 
are, doubtless, different in kind and in 
degree of nobility; but both were 
manfully and nobly wrought by them, 
each in that state of life to which 
the master of both had called him. 
But I still call Mark by the names 
craftsman and mechanic, for special 
and valid reasons. So far was he from 
being ashamed of that handwork 
which had been his so recently, that 
he was careful to keep his hand in 
practice and training upon work of 
the finer and more skilful mechanical 
sort; and in so doing had come ap- 
parently close upon the traces of a 
discovery of that precise kind, which 
it — only to men of manual no less 
than of theoretical accomplishment 
to make, to appreciate, and to carry 
at last to successful issue. He was 
not yet fully certain of the worth and 
practical bearing of his idea and pro- 
cess, but worked assiduously and 
patiently in his spare hours at the 
attempt to realize them. 
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He made and remade models, and 
altered and modified them with an 
ingenuity and a perseverance which 
Ingram, who had no spark of mecha- 
nical genius in him, was utterly at a 
loss to understand, 

One thing, however, he understood 
well enough, that when this labour 
and contrivance were added to Mark’s 
work for his employers, and to the 
reading from which he would not 
wholly desist, the strain upon his 
powers must be very great. He was, 
therefore, very loth to accept Mark’s 
proffered services, not in the classes 
only of the Mechanics’ Institute, but 
in those of the Sunday-school. Yet 
no remonstrances would prevent the 
indefatigable worker from taking what 
share he might in both. 

Now Mark’s presence in the Sun- 
day-school was a circumstance sig- 
nificant of the change which had by 
various ways been wrought in him, 
through contact with the young Ox- 
ford clergyman—always in subordi- 
nation to that deeper inward power 
which works change in men for wis- 
dom and for good. 

I cannot say that he was less 
ardent in his affection for popular 
rights and liberties than on the after- 
noon, when, under the olive trees, he 
had 1 backwards and forwards, 
in vehement excitement, after read- 
ing the intelligence of popular com- 
motions in England, in the ara 
per lent him by the Oxonian. No 
conceivable argument could have 

rsuaded him that exclusion from 


ull civil rights was other than a 
badge of degradation to the great 


and in so many respects admirable 
class to which himself belonged. 
But the heat and fierceness of a 
judices had been abated wonderfully 
by his closer acquaintance with those 


whom, as members of another social in 


class he had hitherto, with manifest 
injustice, considered as in a political 
sense the active enemies of his own. 
Of those prejudices, of their heat and 
of their nee he had become not 
a little ashamed ; and in addition 
to such considerations as these, he 
had learnt to recognise in such 
sincerity as he had never done before, 
of how great power is the action of 
charity to level those false and cruel 
barriers which in socialand in political 
matters fence off classes from one an- 
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other, to so great detriment of all. It 
was not Ingram’s teaching, as can be 
readily surmised, so much as his 
whole genuine life which taught the 
craftsman this. Once, indeed, he did 
speak, half-jestingly, to Mark on this 
wise :-—“ You artist gentlemen, 
after all, my good fellow, don’t work 
towards universal enfranchisement at 
half the rate we minions of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny are doing. I can’t say 
that I trouble my head much about 
household suffrage, manhood suffrage, 
or any suffrage system whatsoever ; 
but I know one thing, that if we can 
only get our schools to do the work 
that they are beginning to effect, tho- 
roughly, there won’t a question, 
after a generation or two, whether 
the masses are fit for votes or no. 
I don’t believe in Utopias of one kind 
or another here on earth. I am a 
elergyman, and bound too closely to 
the saddening duty of reminding men 
of the mischief in themselves for 
that. But class for class, and taking 
men as the run of them is in all classes, 
I think my senior boys here in the 
National, are likely to turn out as 
fit citizens as any ten —_ house- 
hold will produce! d ’pon my 
word, Mark, it will be a little too 
hard if, after all the time and trouble 
Ive spent upon the future stokers 
and spindlers of this interesting sub- 
urb, they shall turn round upon me 
to say that the parsonocracy are in 
league with half a dozen other ‘ocra- 
cies,’ to keep them down morally and 
intellectually, which I believe was one 
of your dogmas at Venice, you Radical 
blacksmithing engineer.” 

Mark, hereupon, turned almost as 
red as upon that other occasion of 
his blushing; for he remembered, to 
his confusion, having made some 
sally of the kind upon some occasion 
i — Nevertheless he rallied 
after a bit, and retorted : 

“T never said such nonsense, I know, 
till it was jerked out of me one day 
by some assertion of that Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, your Cornish friend, that Chartist 
and cutthroat were all one.” 

“By the way,” said In “did 
ou ever chance to see at Venice Mr. 
antini’s eldest daughter, Beatrice ? 

You remember how severely Trelaw- 
ney was hurt in getting her out of the 
theatre that night of the fire} Well, 
I had a letter from Master Charlie 
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this morning, to say that their mar- 
riage is settled to take place in a month 
or 80, not at Venice, but down at the 
Trelawney’s Own p in Cornwall ; 
and he demands of me that I should 
be ready, upon further summons, to 
go down there and make man and 
wife of them.” 

So passed off the political conver- 
a ff it did 

ut passing off it did not pass out 
of Mark’s mind, who turned over 
therein the words of his friend the 
Curate, and came to the conclusion, 
that there was more depth and truth 
of meaning in them than perhaps he 
had intended in their utterance. 

At any rate, they led him, as he 
followed out the hint contained, on to 
nae and holier ground than that of 
political or mere social considerations ; 
and from that time dated his deter- 
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mination to take, if Ingram would 
let him, a part in the work of the 
parochial Sunday-school. 

He was beginning to grow too truly 
modest-minded to think himself fitted 
for any prominent place in such an un- 
accustomed undertaking ; and, more- 
over, he had, as we know, a special 
tenderness for children. Therefore he 
took a class of younger ones. 

Now Utopia, as Ingram had truly 
said, cannot be found here below; 
but it was surely like a glimpse into 
that far-off land of good, to see that 
man of strong arm, skilful hand, cun- 
ning brain, ardent conviction, pas- 
sionate heart, seated with his twelve 
or fourteen urchins round him, on a 
Sunday afternoon, trying to win their 
attention to some simple yet profound 
parable of a Word Divine. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Ir is now nearly thirty years since 
the well-known Bridgewater Trea- 


tises were undertaken. They are the 
most conspicuous examples of a class 
of works that are for the most part 
of very little value—namely, prize 
books. The money thus expended is 
often spent to as little purpose as if it 
were laid out “in storied urn or mon- 
umental bust,” raised to the giver’s 
memory. The books are generally as 
heavy and impenetrable as the marble 
without being so ornamental. 
Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
however, was one of many exceptions 
to this general rule. he subject 
suited the man, and as it was capable 
of being treated in many ways, the 
author seene that method of treat- 
ment which his own knowledge and 
inclination made most interesting to 
himself, and which he could, there- 
fore, make most attractive to his 
aie The way in which he treated 
it, however, causes a curious apparent 
discrepancy between the first words 
of the title and the matter of the 
book. The words geology and min- 
eralogy would naturally suggest a de- 
scription of rocks and minerals, and 


Geology and Mineralogy 


considered with reference to Natural Theology. 


we should expect to find the book 
treating chiefly of these subjects, with 
illustrations derived from quarries, or 
from crystals. Three short chapters 
certainly contain some remarks upon 
the general relations and grouping 
of rock formations; but there is no 
description of their mineralogical com- 
position, and hardly any mention of 
minerals except incidentally, and 
searcely even an allusion to thescience 
of mineralogy. What the book prin- 
cipally consists of is a description of 
the structure of some animals and 
plants, the illustrations being almost 
all anatomical. A man taking up the 
book, and glancing his eye through 
the plates might well inquire “ what 
on earth have all these skeletons, and 
bones, and shells, and plants to do 
with geology and mineralogy ?”’ 

This question _ at a seem & 
very pertinentone; but it would appear 
—- rather than really be so. 

rtainly, we may say, that animals 
and plants have very little to do with 
mineralogy ; but, then, mineralo 
itself has in reality very little to do 
with ~e= ittle that a man 
might be a first-rate geologist—not a 
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perfect one, certainly, but a very 
eminent and a very sound one—with- 
out knowing any thing whatever of 
the science of mineralogy. He might 
even be an excellent practical geologist 
and miner, a man capable of giving 
sound advice on all mining researches 
and explorations, without being him- 
self able to distinguish one mineral 
species from another, except by the 
external appearance of their more 
ordinary varieties, and without trou- 
bling himself to make any scientific 
investigation into them atall. It is 
not by any means intended to say 
that a knowledge of mineralogy is 
not of great use to a geologist. There 
are, however, coven other kinds of 
knowledge much more indispensable 
to a geologist than that of mineralogy; 
and the bent of mind which would 
lead a man to become a good mineral- 
ogist is very different from, if, indeed, 
it is not quite incompatible with, that 
bent of mind which leads another to 
become a geologist. One man’s facul- 
ties induce him to notice minute dis- 
tinctions in natural objects, to ob- 
serve these distinctions very accu- 
rately, and to receive satisfaction 
from the exact determination of the 
physical properties, the form, the size, 
the colour, the specific gravity, the 
optical or electrical conditions, or the 
intimate structure and composition of 
such bodies. Such a man has a na- 
tural love of chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, and a natural aptitude for the 
ursuit of these sciences ; or should 
is attention be turned to the study 
of zoology and botany, he becomes a 
minute and exact discriminator of 
species. It is hardly possible for a 
man of that stamp to become a geo- 
logist in the large sense of the 
word. He is naturally a student, a 
worker in the closet, the museum, and 
the laboratory, a reader of books, a 
maker of experiments and discoveries; 
but he is naturally not a geologist. 
He may take higher rank as an ab- 
stract man of science than any geolo- 
gist: he may become an unraveller 
of the hidden laws and mysteries of 
nature: he may kindle one of the 
torches which will for ever after be 
used by all others in scientific re- 
searches of every description. He 
may become a Newton, or a Wollaston, 
a Dalton, or a Faraday; but he will 
rarely, if ever, become a geologist. 
The faculty and natural impulse that 
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impel men to pursue geology and lead 
them to distinguish themselves as geo- 
logical investigators are of the same 
kind as those which make men great 
sportsmen, great travellers, great sur- 
veyors and engineers, and even great 
generals, Men of thiskind havenotthe 
patience, even if they have the ability, 
formaking longand minute researches 
into the nature of any class of objects 
requiring sedentary study, or for tak- 
ing accurate note of minute. distinc- 
tions, for splitting of hairs and weigh- 
ing dust ina balance. They could not 
thus tie themselves down to one place, 
even if the result of their labours was 
to give them the philosopher’s stone, 
and the elixir wtew. They are men 
whose mere animal spirits and bodily 
energies compel them to active ex- 
ertion in the field, and entirely pre- 
vent their being students, except out 
of doors. A geologist should have 
that organ of locality and “eye for a 
country” that give a man the power 
of seizing, almost at a glance, all the 
ae features in it, and compre- 
ending their relations; that enable 
him to grasp in his mind the con- 
nexion and direction of the hills, the 
lie of the valleys, and the necessary 
courses of the streams and rivers; to 
feel, as it were, or to be instinctively 
aware of, the bearings of every one 
point in the ground he traverses from 
every other, so that in passing across 
a country he unconsciously forms 
in his mind a map or model of every 
thing he sees, and can even guess at 
much that he does not see. It is this 
faculty that enables the good fox- 
hunter to anticipate the line the fox 
will take across the country, and to 
take his own line so as to always find 
himself in a good place in the hunt; 
that causes the explorer of new lands, 
so to lead his party as to reach or 
avoid the rivers, to strike the moun- 
tain passes, or to see his way out of a 
maze of broken ground; that makes 
the surveyor select at once the best 
line for his railroad; or, lastly, gives 
the general the power of so conducting 
his army as always to occupy the 
strongest positions, and always to take 
advantage of every feature in the 
ground most favourable to his own 
operations, or best adapted to assist 
him in disconcerting the movements 
of his adversaries. Ifa man of this 
stamp become a botanist or zoologist, 
he devotes himself rather to the geo- 
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graphical distribution of plants or 
animals than to their specific descrip- 
tion or theiranatomical and physiologi- 
cal investigation. If he devote himself 
to physics, he explores the earth with 
his barometer or thermometer, or his 
magnets or dipping needles, instead 
of secluding himself in the observa- 
tory. He is essentially the man of 
action ratherthan the abstract thinker. 
Bodily motion, physical labour, and 
excitement, are necessary to his very 
existence; and without them he cannot 
even think toany purpose. His study 
is the mountain glen, his laboratory 
is on the hill side; the sea shore, the 
river, the plain, and the billowy ocean 
are his library, to which all other 
books are but accessories—mere in- 
dexes and dictionaries to facilitate his 
reading of the great book of nature 
in her native language. To this class 
of men the geologist essentially be- 
longs ; and he is, therefore, by his very 
nature contrasted with, if not opposed 
to, the mineralogist. 

It is only within the last few years 
that the men of thought, the students, 
the metaphysicians, the mathemati- 
cians, and the chemists, have admitted 
the men of action, the observers, the 
naturalists, and the explorers, within 
the pale of science at all. Science was 
supposed to be limited to the abstract, 
and this contracted idea of it is even 
still too prevalent; those which are 
somewhat vaguely called the natural 
sciences are only just beginning to get 
a footing at the old universities ; and 
their followers are still rather con- 
temptuously regarded by some per- 
sons as butterfly catchers, herbalists, 
and stone crackers. 

It was this feeling that animated 
the Oxford Don alluded to in the fol- 
lowing anecdote from the memoir of 
Dr. Buckland, prefixed to this edition 
of his book :— 

**So strange was this conduct” (Dr. 
Buckland’s filling his room with fossil 
bones and shells) ‘‘considered by the 
graver classicists, and so alarmed were 
they lest these amenitates academice 
should become dangerous innovations, 
that when he made one of his early fo- 
reign tours to the Alps and parts of Italy 
which enabled him to produce one of the 
boldest and most effective of his writings, 
an authoritative elder is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘Well! Buckland is gone to 
Italy ; so, thank God, we shall have no 
more of this geology.’ ’’ 


The term “science,” however,whether 
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we look to its aaah literal meaning, 
or to any more technical sense we may 
choose to attach to it, is by no means 
necessarily confined in its application 
to one branch of human knowledge, 
or one method of acquiring that know- 
ledge. We have even Scripture war- 
rant for not considering any thing that 
God has created as “common or un- 
clean ;” and no reasonable man could 
assert that it was unbecoming his 
dignity to devote all his energies and 
all his time to the study of any thing 
that the Creator did not think it un- 
worthy of His Almighty power to 
fashion with His most perfect skill. 

There is, therefore, no part of crea- 
tion, however mean we in our small 
vanity may be inclined to consider it, 
which we may not worthily study, and 
of which the worthy students may not 
be admitted as brothers into the great 
guild of science. 

If the astronomer, in his silent 
watch-tower, measuring the motions 
of the stars during the still hours of 
the night, and noting the rolling of our 
earthly ball asit spins onits yearly path 
around the sun, os aman of science, 
so also is he who-observes the won- 
derful structure of the meanest animal 
or the smallest plant, and traces in all 
their parts and in all their motions 
a perfect adaptation to the same great 
physical laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the planets and their satel- 
lites. 

Still less can the dignity of Science 
be refused to that study which takes 
the whole earth for its subject, and 
seeks to investigate its structure and 
unravel its history. 

The proceeding observations may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat trite and 
commonplace; but they show us, at 
all events, how necessary and unavoid- 
able it is that a geologist should be 
a man of action, a traveller, and out- 
of-doors student ; and how impossible 
it is for him to understand his sub- 
— if he confine his studies to the 

ibrary, the museum, or the labora- 
tory. If his subject is the earth, he 
must examine his subject; he must 
see at least some considerable part of 
it; he must move about over its sur- 
face, explore its heights and its depths; 
see it with his own eyes, as far as 
human eyes can penetrate, for thus 
alone can he get true Ideas as to the 
meaning of the words he employs, or 
be able to understand the descriptions 
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of others. A mineralogist might as 
well depend on diagrams and symbols 
only, without ever looking at a real 
mineral, as a geologist trust for his 
knowledge of the earth to specimens, 
to figures, or to books. 

That the above observations, if trite 
are true, is shown also by this—that 
so long as geology remained in the 
hands of chemists and mineralogists 
only, it made no real progress. And 
we may very safely say that if it had 
remained in their hands it never would 
have made any. Mathematicians and 
physicists, chemists and mineralogists, 
might have determined the exact form 
and specific gravity of the whole earth, 
and of every substance upon it; they 
might have decided the exact chemi- 
cal composition of every species of 
mineral and every variety of rock, and 
yet not have made a single step in 
advance of the wild aypemnenen of the 
old cosmogonists in the true geologi- 
cal history of the earth. They would 
have accumulated many facts and 
much material for the use of the geo- 
logist ; but yet it would not have fol- 
lowed that geology would have even 
commenced. Many of the stones of 
the future edifice might have been 
quarried without even the founda- 
tions of it being i and wee ane 
quarrymen were still unaware of the 
use that would be hereafter made of 
them. 

Thegreat facts of geology, the know- 
ledge of the structure of the earth’s 
crust, and the causes by which that 
structure was produced, and the rate 
at which it was elaborated; that 
which we may call the natural his- 
tory of the earth; has been discovered 
chiefly by the researches of two kinds 
of labourers—geological surveyors and 
palzontologists. 

The geological surveyor travels in 
every direction, lengthwise and a- 
thwart,over the districts he undertakes 
to examine, noting all the facts to be 
observed in natural or artificial exca- 
vations, and recording his observa- 
tions on maps and in note-books, so 
as to delineate the surface boundaries 
of the different rock masses and for- 
mations, and to arrive at such definite 
conclusions as to their order of super- 
position, as will enable him to know 
their relative subterranean ition 
in places where they sink below the 
surface. This is a task requiring the 
corpus sanum et robustum as well as 
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the mentem sanam. No mountain 
must be left unscaled on any side; no 
glen or ravine unsearched; no preci- 
pice or cliff must be unseen; no mine 
unvisited; no road-cutting or eanal, 
nor even any well or ditch, unlooked 
at. This kind of labour had not long 
been persevered in before it was dis- 
covered (in the first instance by an 
ordinary land surveyor of more than 
ordinary sagacity—William Smith, 
afterwards made LL.D. by the Uni- 
versity where his nephew is now 
Professor of Geology), that each great 
group of strata contained within it- 
self certain marks, which always re- 
curred in the same order, so that each 
group could be identified, wherever it 
appeared, by the occurrence of these 
marks, even if there was only a square 
yard of it exposed. When, then, the 
order of super-position of the groups 
was once ascertained, and found to 
be invariable, it followed that if we 
could by these marks identify any por- 
tion of rock at any place as ie 
to one of these groups, we should 
know what were the ‘oups or sets of 
beds which ought to be found below 
it there, and what groups would come 
over it at the place where it itself de- 
clined, (or “‘ dipped”) from the surface 
towards the interior of the earth. 
This discovery wasobviously a most 
important one, practically, for any 
one who was in search of any mi- 
neral matter, such as coal, that oc- 
curred in any one of these groups and 
was not found in the others. It was 
also a most important theoretical one, 
for these marks thus found to churac- 
terize certain groups of strata, were, in 
fact, the remains of once living beings, 
both animals and plants. These ani- 
mals and plants, of which the re- 
mains were thus found embedded in 
the different groups of strata, differed 
for the most part, by specific or even 
generic characters, from any now liv- 
ing on the globe; and they differed in 
like manner among themselves, those 
of each group of strata being i- 
fically or generically different to 
those of any other. It was, in fact, dis- 
covered that the remains of animalsand 
lants found thus buried, and more or 
ess perfectly preserved as to their 
form and structure, if not as to their 
substance, in these groups of strata, 
were not only the remains of extinct 
organisms, but that the remains found 
in one group had become extinct be- 
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fore the strata of the next superior 
group had been deposited; and that 
this next superior group in like man- 
ner contained the remains of the liv- 
ing beingsthat were contemporaneous 
with it, but that these beings became 
extinct before the next set of strata 
were formed; and so on. 

Fossils then acquired a chronologi- 
cal significance, and served like coins, 
and monuments, and styles of archi- 
tecture in human history, to deter- 
mine, not, indeed, the absolute, but 
the relative dates of events. 

By their aid geologists became able 
to construct a consistent history of 
the formation of the crust of the 
earth, founded on evidence which 
was almost equal in value to contem- 
poraneous documentary testimony,and 
surpassed it in one respect, since it 
was undesigned and unvitiated by 
any human motive or invention. 

In the first eager interest that was 
excited by the wonderful discoveries 
of strange and often monstrous-look- 
ing animals that were soon made, it 
was natural that the men who dis- 
covered and collected them should be 
anxious also to know all about them, 
and themselves to name and describe 
them. Here we have, then, the ex- 
planation of the fact that in the in- 
terval between taking his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degree, Buckland at- 
tended, not only Dr. Kidd’s Lectures 
on Mineralogy and Chemistry, but 
also those of Sir Christopher Pegge 
on Anatomy; and of the Fact alluded 
to at the beginning of this article, that 
his Bridgewater Treatise makes so 
little mention of mineralogy, and so 
much of paleontology. For a con- 
siderable time, indeed, the latter 
science, or the study of fossils, was 
looked upon as almost synonymous 
with geology, the popular idea being, 
perhaps, that geologists did nothing 
else but dig up and describe extinct 
animals; and it was not till a later 
period than the first publication of the 
Bridgewater Treatise that men began 
to devote themselves chiefly or en- 
tirely to the study of fossil animals, 
or fossil plants, under the name of 
paleontologists as distinct from ge- 


=> 

o England belongs the honour of 
leading the way in the foundation of 
true geology, whether united with 
palesontology, or based upon it; while 
the more purely mineralogical schools 
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of Scotland and Ireland necessarily 
sank into the background; the geolo 
of Scotland being represented chiefly 
or solely by the map of Maculloch ; 
and that of Ireland by the still more 
excellent and admirable map of Sir 
Richard Griffith, a work which future 
panpenente, rhaps, improve upon, 

ut no one will be able to supersede. 
The lead thus taken by England in 
geological science was the result, in 
great measure, of the geological struc- 
ture of the island itself, presenting as 
it does an epitome of the structure of 
the crust of the whole globe, and 
exposing a series of groups of strata, 
such as is to be found nowhere else in 
the world, in a similar small area, in 
any thing at all approaching the same 
completeness, or with any thing like 
the same advantages of exposition. 
Englishmen, therefore, would have 
been much to blame if they had not 
used the advantages thus afforded 
them by nature, and had not so ex- 
plored and described the groups of 
strata that form their own island— 
that the terms Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Liassic, Bathonian, Ox- 
fordian, Kimmeridgian, Wealden, &c., 
should become, as they have become, 
typical designations over all Euro 
and the world at large. Not that the 
— structure of England was 

eveloped and described solely by 
men born on her soil, since Irishmen, 
such as Fitton and Griffith, and Scoteh- 
men, such as Murchison, Lyell, For- 
bes, and Ramsay, have largely contri- 
buted to the work. 

It was in the early part of this 
century that the Geological Society of 
London was founded; and in 1824 a 
royal charter of incorporation was 
granted to it, Buckland being named 
first president in the charter itself. 
In the ranks of that society, both be- 
fore and after its incorporation, were 
found a number of men of a very re- 
markable character. They were re- 
markable not more for their intellee- 
tual ability than for their bodily 
vigour, their geniality of disposition, 
their animal spirits and good temper, 
and the wit and humour which enliv- 
ened equally their private conversa- 
tion and their scientific discussions. 

There was no pretence about them ; 
no assumption of dignity or solemnity. 
They were large-hearted, honest, sin- 
cere men, feeling a strong interest in 
a common pursuit, eagerly labouring 
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for its advancement; neither unduly 
anxious for their own personal credit 
and reputation, nor over sensitive to 
honest criticism on their own errors 
or shortcomings. Hard knocks and 
witty sarcasms were given and taken 
with the same good-humour ; and no 
man felt called upon either to spare 
a fellow-labourer for fear of offending 
him, or entitled to be angry at any 
kind of fun that was made of himself. 

Alas! for the days that are gone! 
Some of this band of noble men re- 
main to us, in honoured old age; but 
the spirit that animated them, though 
not ainther extinct, no longer flour- 
ishes in its pristine vigour. Still, 
however, though much of the old 
genial and hearty spirit has de- 
parted, though “the large utterance 
of the early gods” can no longer be 
freely indulged in, yet good conscien- 
tious work is being done by the 
society, of a kind quite worthy of its 
ancient reputation. Among the band 
of men above alluded to, one of the 
most conspicuous was Dr. Buckland. 
Sedgwick, Woodwardian Professor at 
Cambridge ; Conybeare, late Dean of 
Llandaff, were equally distinguished ; 
while the names of Greenhough, De la 
Beche, Stokes, and others, are to be 
added to those previously mentioned. 

Buckland took his B.A. degree in 
1804. It was seventeen years before 
he produced his first geological work, 
a paper on the Alps, published in the 
Annals of Philosophy in 1821. In 
1826 he published the work that first 
brought his name prominently before 
the general public. This work was a 
4to volume, describing the occurrence 
of bones of hyenas, tigers, bears, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
mastodons, and other animals, in caves, 
and in superficial deposits, in different 
parts of the British Islands and the 
Continent, and under such circum- 
stances as proved those animals to 
have inhabited these countries for 
many years previous to their destruc- 
tion. The work was entitled, “Reli- 
quiz Diluviane ;’ the Noachian de- 
luge being adduced as the proximate 
cause of the destruction of the animals, 
and the burying of their remains in 
the places where they were discovered. 
Subsequent investigation shortly prov- 
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ed that this cause, or any similar one, 
was inadequate to explain the pheno- 
mena, and Dr. Buckland gave up the 
hypothesis a few years after the pub- 
lication of his work. 

As the belief in the Noachian deluge, 
as a vera causa in geology, lingers in 
the minds of some, it may be as well 
to devote a few words to the examina- 
tion of the Scripture account of that 
occurrence. 

We may suppose that the word 
translated “mountains” meant any, 
even the slightest elevation above the 

eneral dead level of the country in- 
nabited by Noah; and that the Arra- 
rat mentioned was certainly not the 
extinct volcano to which the name 
has been applied in modern times, 
which rises from a table-land that is 
itself several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, while the mountain 
rears its summit to more than 17,000 
feet above it. 

Many of the old divines doubted, 
on purely philological grounds, that 
it was intended that we should un- 
derstand from the description of the 
Deluge that it spread beyond the dis- 
trict then inhabited by man over the 
whole globe, and covered the tops of 
the loftiest mountains now existing. 
To do that, indeed, it must have risen 
more than 20,000* feet above the 
present level of the sea, and a bulk of 
water would have been required that 
would have affected the motions both 
of the earth and the moon, and for 
which it is equally difficult to ima- 
gine an origin, or a place of final dis- 
position. 

It is not, however, the geologist 
alone who finds a difficulty in sup- 
posing the deluge to have been uni- 
versal, noreven the geologist combined 
with the physical geographer and as- 
tronomer. 

What say Botany and Zoology ? 
They show us, as observed in the ad- 
mirable presidential address of Pro- 
fessor Owen to the Leeds meeting of 
the British Association, that every 
species of animal has proceeded from 
a certain centre, where the first indi- 
vidual, or first pair of the species, 
was originally placed upon the globe. 
The descendants of that individual or 
that pair (where, as in most instances, 


* The loftiest peak of the Himalayahs, Mount Everest, is 29,000 feet above the 


sea. 
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a pair was necessary for propagation) 
form a species, the continued propa- 
gation of the species being only pos- 
sible among those descendants, while 
the progeny of two individuals of dif- 
ferent species, however closely allied, 
is invariably barren, either after the 
first, or at most the second generation. 

Now, on the supposition of the 
Noachian deluge being universal, and 
all animals being the descendants of 
those preserved in the ark, it would 
follow that all animals proceeded 
from a common centre, somewhere in 
Southern Asia. So far from this 
being the case the centres seem to be 
as numerous as the species, and are 
at the least very numerous and widely 
scattered over the whole earth. 

A few instances will suffice to make 
this clear. The lion and the Bengal 
tiger must have had their centre some- 
where in the Old World; the pumaand 
the jaguar in the New. The Asiatic 
elephant and the African elephant are 
two totally distinct species, which must 
have sprung into existence in widely 
separated localities. The sloths and 
armadilloes are confined to the south- 
ern part of the American continent; 
the marsupial animals to Australasia 
(except the true opossums, which are 
American). The monkeys of South 
America are all totally distinct from 
those of the old world; but not onlyso, 
for every species of monkey in each 
case has a certain definite area, with- 
in which it is absolutely confined. 
Every species of mammal, indeed, has 
its area; that is to say, the space 
within which it lives might be cir- 
cumscribed by a definite boundary, 
and the whole earth would then be 
parcelled out into districts of all sorts, 
shapes, and dimensions scattered pro- 
miscuously over the globe, many 
overlapping, some perhaps nearl 
coinciding, but all distinct from eac 
other. 

Neither is this dispersion of speci- 
fic areas, and scattering of the centres 
whence they originated, confined to 
the mammalia: it reigns equally 
among birds. Birds, even of power- 
ful flight, keep within certain spaces, 
which they rarely overpass, while 
some are confined within the narrow- 
est possible limits. In the little 

oup of the Galapagos Islands, the 

irds (as also the reptiles) are all dis- 
tinct and peculiar, some species of 
finches being confined to each of 
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certain small islands that are even 
within sight of each other. If we 
take the wingless birds that cannot 
travel except on dry land, we find 
one species of ostrich in Africa, just 
spreading thence into Arabia; two 
different species in South America ; 
the emeu in Australia; the cassowary 
in New Guinea ; the apteryx in New 
Zealand. That these genera and spe- 
cies could have proceeded from one 
centre, and that in a part of Asia in 
which none of them are now found, 
nor ever have been heard of, is utterly 
beyond belief. 

ut we have no occasion to travel 
beyond our own islands for a very 
conspicuous instance of the restriction 
of species of birds. The red grouse of 
Britain and Ireland is a species abso- 
lutely unknown on the nearest part 
of the Continent, as well as in every 
other part of the world. Can we be- 
lieve otherwise than that it originated 
within this area ? 

The same law of the limitation of 
specific areas is just as obvious when 
we come to examine the geographical 
distribution of reptiles, fish, insects, 
mollusca, crustacea, zoophyta, of 
every kind and grade of animal life, 
from the highest down to the lowest, 
and is to be seen, not only in the dis- 
tribution of life laterally over the 
surface of the earth, but vertically 
upwards into the air, along the moun- 
tain sides, and downwards into thesea, 
along the submarine slopes. Every 
species of animal has its local habita- 
tion, its centre of life, where the in- 
dividuals belonging to it are most nu- 
merous, most vigorous and flourish- 
ing; and departing from which in 
every direction they gradually become 
rarer, till at last there occurs a limit 
beyond which they disappear alto- 
gether. 

It is no argument against the law 
of the sporadic scattering of original 
specific centres that there are or may 
be in all classes of animal life, a few 
species, such as man and the dog 
among the mammalia, who have had 
constitutions given them that have 
enabled them to make their way 
eventually over the whole globe. On 
the supposition that there are cosmo- 

litan species among all classes, 
it would naturally happen that these 
will be the best known and most 
numerous in individuals. It may, 
however, be doubted whether there 
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are any truly cosmopolitan species ex- 
cept man and the dog; while there are, 
certainly, many which are restricted 
absolutely to some small spot of earth, 
like the delicate little humming-bird, 
Ereocnemus Derbianus, found only 
in the Andean volcano of Puraci ;* 
or like the carnivorous marsupials 
known as the “Native Tiger” and 
“Native Devil,” restricted to Tas- 
mania. 

But these wonderful laws of diffu- 
sion from centres scattered over the 
globe, are not confined to animal life ; 
they reign throughout the vegetable 
kingdom also, through all plants, from 
oaks to mosses and lichens, and 
through plants that inhabit the land, 
or the waters of lakes and rivers, or 
the shores and bottom of the ocean. 

Neither is there wanting evidence 
to show us that this order of nature, 
(to use a reverential periphrasis for 
the will of God), is no new thing, but 
thatitis the resultand the continuation 
of that which has reigned over and 
ruled the life of the globe, both animal 
and vegetable, from the earliest days 
that life was placed upon it down to 
our own time. More especially is this 
order of distribution to be observed 
in the times immediately preceding 
our own, when the animals lived that 
were the subject of Buckland’s “ Reli- 

uiz Diluvianez.” It thus happened 
that the very instances which S first 
produced as evidences of the univer- 
sality of the deluge, became the 
strongest arguments —— it, since 
they can be shown to be in complete 
harmony with those facts of the distri- 
bution of species at the present day, 
which entirely preclude the notion 
of the Noachian deluge having ex- 
tended beyond a portion of the earth’s 
surface. 


* The distribution of the humming-birds is very remarkable. 
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Physical evidence might be brought 
in in abundance, if need were, to cor- 
roborate the conclusions stated above. 
Volcanoes, for instance, rise here and 
there all over the world, largely com- 
posed of piles of mere dust, cinders, 
and pumice, such as would float off 
or be washed away if they were once 
submerged under water. These piles 
are of such vast dimensions, that, 
whether we reason from what we 
know of the method of their accumu- 
lation, or take as a scale of their rate 
of production the accession made to 
them during the historic period, (the 
addition to the bulk of Aitna during 
the last 2,500 years, for instance) we 
are compelled to believe that they 
have stood upon dry land undisturbed 
by any sweep of water, for many 
thousand years, most probably for 
many hundred nomen years, ever 
since their bases were first lifted above 
the level of the sea. 

Geology had received its greatest 
impulse in the early part of this 
century from the discoveries of Cuvier, 
who, from bones found in the plaster 
rock of Paris, resuscitated a whole 

opulation of extinct animals, whose 
iving forms had never been seen by 
the eye of man. Men, even men of 
science, were accustomed to look upon 
mere shells and corals as things of 
too insignificant, and too uncertain 
value to be taken as the data from 
which to draw large scientific con- 
clusions, or the base on which to erect 
a great historical edifice. When, how- 
ever, they found it proved that quad- 
rupeds as large ond as numerous as 
those which now surround us had 

rished from the surface of the earth, 
eaving their remains here and there 
buried beneath the surface, and that 
those quadrupeds differed from any 


They are in the 


first place all American, different species occurring through the whole continent, 


from Cape Horn to Behring’s Straits. Some species have a very wide range, like 
the little blazing red Salasporus rufus which is found all the way from Mexico to 
Sitka. Others are confined to very narrow limits besides the one mentioned in the 
text. The Oreotrochilus Chimborazo is found only on that mountain, and never 
lower than 12,000 above the sea, ranging thence up to 15,000 feet. Another species 
of the same genus, Oreotrochilus Pichincha, is in like manner confined to the zone 
lying between 10;000 and 14,000 feet on the flanks of that mountain. 

Another humming-bird, called Docimastes ensiferus shows a curious instance 
of adaptation, having a long curved bill and long tongue, especially adapted for 
taking the honey from the recesses of a long trumpet-shaped flower of a plant 
belonging to the genus Brongniartia. 

Py above statements are made on the authority of the eminent ornithologist, 
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now living, but often formed interme- 
diate links of gradation between kinds 
of living animals that were widely 
separated in structure and habits ;— 
when these facts became evident, the 
attention of men became inevitably 
arrested. 

Tn like manner, in England, when 
men had pointed out to them the 
dens of a species of hyzena different 
from any living species, filled with 
the gnawed and broken bones of the 
animals they had preyed upon, and 
found among the bones those of extinct 
elephants and bears, and of extinct 
kinds of lion or tiger-like animals, the 
bones of a hippopotamus and a rhino- 
ceros, and ae “wild beasts,” once 
the inhabitants of this portion of the 
earth, but now utterly extinct, every- 
one became interested in these dis- 
coveries. Thatthese remains belonged 
to extinct species, was proved by their 
bones differing in minute characters 
from those of their congeners now 
7 ay a the globe, in the same way 
that bones of different living species 
differ from each other ; and the con- 
clusion was confirmed in one or two 
instances by the discovery even of the 
the skin embedded in frozen mud in 
Siberia, when one species of elephant, 
and one species of rhinoceros were 
found to have had woolly coats, and 
long shaggy hair, fitting them for 
extra tropical climates. 

There was something here that 
caught the attention of every one— 
something that no one could listen to 
with indifference, as they would to a 
dry discussion about different earths, 
or rocks, or minerals. Men felt that 
the history of animals was to a cer- 
tain extent a history of themselves. 
Each of us might paraphrase the poet’s 
line into “ Vivo, nihil vivum a me 
alienum puto.’ One question which 
immediately arose was this: “Have 
the bones of men been found together 
with those of these extinct creatures?” 
—a question which still excites in- 
terest, and to which no entirely satis- 
factory answer has yet been given 
with respect to these animals, whose 
remains have been found merely in 
caves, or in the most superficial and 
newest deposits. 

Scarcely less than the interest thus 
excited was that felt by the discovery 
in still deeper and earlier formations, 
of the skeletons of great sea-lizards, 
animals that, in their head and teeth, 
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resembled crocodiles, but which had 
mere paddles instead of legs and 
feet ; and were therefore unfitted to 
walk on land, except, perhaps, to 
squattle across a mud-bank, and were 
evidently intended for a life in the 
waters, and adapted to rush through 
the waves like great porpoises or 
grampuses. Along with these were 
even found flying lizards, having some 
of the bones of their extremities ex- 
tended so as to spread out great folds 
of skin into wings, like the wings of 
bats, realizing thus to some extent 
the old fables of flying dragons. 
Other bones belonging to gigantic 
terrestrial lizards also were found in 
the same formations, so that altoge- 
ther there appeared to have been a 

eriod when lizard-like animals pre- 
Saieaied on the globe, and ruled as 
the lords of creation both ou the land 
and in the water. 

In all these latter discoveries, Dr. 
Buckland took a great part, as is 
shown by his numerous papers in the 
transactions of the Geological Society 
and elsewhere. He it was, especially, 
who showed that the sea-lizards, the 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus lived 
for long periods in the sea, as was 
proved by the old sea-bottoms, (once 
mud and clay, now hard rock), con- 
taining regular beds of their excre- 
ment, all converted into stone. 

The following pessnges extracted 
from the account of the ichthyosaurus 
in the Bridgewater Treatise will give 
the reader a good idea of the animal, 
and of Dr. Buckland’s powers of de- 
scription :— 

‘*Some of the most remarkable of 
these reptiles have been arranged under 
the genus ichthyosaurus (or fish lizard) 
in consequence of the partial resem- 
blance of their vertebre to those of 
fishes. If we examine these creatures 
with a view to their capabilities of loco- 
motion and the means of offence and de- 
fence which their extraordinary struc- 
ture afforded to them, we shall find com- 
binations of form and mechanical con- 
trivances which are now dispersed 
through various classes and orders of ex- 
isting animals, but are no longer united 
in the same genus. Thus in the same 
individual the snout of. porpoise is com- 
bined with the teeth of a crocodile, the 
head of a lizard with the vertebre of a 
fish, and the sternum of an ornitho- 
rhyncus (or platypus), with the paddles 
of a whale. 

‘¢The general outline of an ichthyo- 
saurus must have most nearly resembled 
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the modern pempeie and grampus, It 
had four broad feet or paddles, and ter- 
minated behind in a long and powerful 
tail. Some of the largest of these rep- 
tiles must have exceeded thirty feet in 
length. . The expansion of the 
rea must have been prodigious, their 
ength, in the larger species, sometimes 
exceeding six feet: the voracity of the 
animal was doubtless in proportion to its 
powers of destruction. ... The teeth 
of the ichthyosaurus are conical and 
much like those of the crocodile, but 
considerably more numerous, amounting 
in some cases to 180. ... The enor- 
mous magnitude of the eye of the ich- 
thyosaurus* is among the most remark- 
able peculiarities in the structure of the 
animal. From the quantity of light ad- 
mitted in consequence of its prodigious 
size it must have possessed very great 
powers of vision ; we have also evidence 
that it had both microscopic and teles- 
copic powers.... A circular series of 
petrified, thin, bony platesranged round 
a central aperture where once was 
placed the pupil... . The soft parts 
of the eyes of the ichthyosaurus have, of 
course, entirely perished ; but the pre- 
servation of this curiously constructed 
hoop of bony plates shows that the enor- 
mous eye, of which they formed the 
front, was an optical instrument of va- 
ried and prodigious powers, enabling the 
ichthyosaurus to descry its prey at great 
or little distances, in the obscurity of 
night, and in the depth of the sea. 
‘* From the teeth and organs of loco- 
motion we come to consider those of di- 
gestion in the ichthyosaurus. If there 
be any point in the structure of extinct 
fossil animals as to which it should have 
seemed hopeless to discover any kind of 
evidence, it is the form and arrangement 
of the intestinal organs ; since these soft 
parts, though of prime importance in 
the animal economy, yet being suspend- 
ed freely within the cavity of the body, 
and unconnected with the skeleton, 
would leave no traces whatever upon 
the fossil bones. 

«It is impossible to have seen the 
large apparatus of teeth and strength of 
jaws, which we have been examining in 
the ichthyosaurus, without concluding 
that animals furnished with such power- 
ful instruments of destruction must 
have used them freely in restraining the 
excessive population of the ancient seas. 
This inference has been fully confirmed 
by the recent discovery within their 
skeletons of the half-digested remains of 
fishes and reptiles which they had de- 
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voured, and by the further discovery of 
coprolites, i.e. of fecal remains in a state 
of petrifaction dispersed through the 
same strata in which these skeletons are 
buried. ' The state of preservation of 
these very curious petrified bodies is 
often so perfect as to indicate not only 
the food, but also the dimensions, form, 
and structure of their stomach and in- 
testinal canal. 

‘* On the shore at Lyme Regis these 
coprolites are so abundant that they lie 
in some parts of the lias like potatoes 
scattered in the ground ; still more com- 
mon are they in the lias of the estuary 
of the Severn, where they are similarly 
disposed in strata of many miles in ex- 
tent, and mixed so abundantly with teeth 
and rolled fragments of the bones of rep- 
tiles and fishes, as to show that this re- 
gion, having been the bottom of an an- 
cient sea, was for a long period the re- 
ceptacle of the bones and fecal remains 
of its inhabitants. 

‘«The occurrence of coprolites is not, 
however, peculiar to the places just men- 
tioned; they are found in greater or less 
abundance throughout the lias of En- 
gland; they occur also in strata of all 
ages that contain the remains of carni- 
vorous reptiles, and have been recognised 
in many and distant regions, both of 
Europe and America.” 


The other animal named before as 
one of the fellow inhabitants of the 
ancient seas with the ichthyosaurus 
was called by its discoverers Cony- 
beare and De la Beche a plesiosaurus, 
as being more like a lizard in shape 
than a fish, although it had also fin- 
like paddles fitted for the water in- 
stead of feet adapted for the land. 
The inhabitants of Dublin have now 
an excellent opportunity of studying 
the structure of this extraordinary 
animal in the magnificent specimen 
now in the gardens of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society. The Society owe to 
the munificence of their late Presi- 
dent, Sir Philip Crampton, confirmed 
and completed by his son, Sir John, 
this valuable possession, enabling 
them to compare one of the most con- 
spicuous forms of extinct life, with 
such modifications of existing reptile 
life as they may happen from time to 
time to obtain. 

Their specimen, which is twenty- 
three feet long, is the skeleton of a 
true plesiosaurus, and not of a plio- 


* There is a specimen in the museum of the Geological Society of London, in 
which the longer diameter of the orbital cavity measures fourteen inches,” 
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saurus, as was at one time suggested, 
but of a species differing apparently 
from all those hitherto described. 

It came from Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
as is proved by the species of shells 
embedded in the calcareous rock now 
occupying the interior of its head, 
which Mr. W. H. Baily, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Ireland, informs us are 
of a kind hitherto found only in the 
Yorkshire lias.* 

Thespecimen was, we believe, bought 
originally for about £130 by the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, and by him given 
to Sir P. Crampton. 

Buckland gives the following de- 
scription of the plesiosaurus:— 


**To the head of a lizard it united 
the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of en- 
ormous length, resembling the body of 
a serpent ; a trunk and tail having the 
proportions of an ordinary quadruped ; 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles 
of a whale. Such are the strange com- 
binations of form and structure in the 
plesiosaurus—a genus, the remains of 
which, after interment for thousands” 
(? thousands of millions) ‘‘of years 
amidst the wreck of millions of extinct 
inhabitants of the ancient earth, are at 
length recalled to light by the researches 
of the geologist, and submitted to our 
examination in nearly as perfect a state 
as the bones of species that are now 
existing upon the earth. 

** The plesiosauri appear to have lived 
in shallow seas and estuaries, and to 
have breathed air like the ichthyosauri 
and our modern cetacea. We are already 
acquainted with five or six species, some 
of which attained a prodigious size and 
length.” 


One of these species was called the 
P. dolichodeirus, or long-necked ple- 
siosaurus, of which Dr. Buckland 
gives the following characters :— 


*“*The head of the P. dolichodeirus 
exhibits a combination of the charac- 
ters of the ichthyosaurus, the cro- 
codile, and the lizard, but most nearly 
approaches to the latter. The 
most anomalous of all the charaters is 
the extraordinary extension of the neck 
to a length almost equalling that of the 
body and tail together, and surpassing 
in the number of its vertebre (about 
thirty-three), that of the most long- 
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necked bird, theswan. It thus deviates 
in the greatest degree from the almost 
universal law, which limits the cervical 
vertebra of quadrupeds to a very small 
number. Even in the cameleopard, the 
camel, and the llama, their number is 
uniformly seven. In the short neck of 
the cetacea the type of this number 
is maintained. In birds it varies from 
nine to twenty-three, and in living rep- 
tiles from three to eight.” 


After pointing out and describing 
several other peculiarities of structure, 
he concludes with the following quo- 
tation from Conybeare’s original paper 
in the Geological Transactions:— 

‘*That it was aquatic is evident from 
the form of its paddles; that it was 
marine is almost equally so from the 
remains with which it is universally asso- 
ciated; that it may have occasionally 
visited the shore the resemblance of its 
extremities to those of the turtle may 
lead us to conjecture: its motion, how- 
ever, must have been very awkward on 
land ; its long neck must have impeded 
its progress through the water ; present- 
ing a striking contrast to the organiza- 
tion which so admirably fits the ichthy- 
osaurus to cut throughthewaves. May 
it not, therefore, be concluded (since, in 
addition to these circumstances, its res- 
piration must have required frequent 
access of air), that it swam upon or near 
the surface, arching back its long neck 
like the swan, and occasionally darting 
it down at the fish which happened to 
float within itsreach. It may, perhaps, 
have lurked in shoal water along the 
coast, concealed among the seaweed,and 
raising its nostrils to a level with the 
surface from a considerable depth, may 
have found a secure retreat from the 
assaults of dangerous enemies: while the 
length and flexibility of its neck may 
have compensated for the want of 
strength in its jaws, and its incapacity 
for swift motion through the water by 
the suddenness and agility of the attack 
which they enabled it to make on every 
animal fitted for its prey which came 
within its reach.” 


These extracts are but a few of the 
many striking andaccurate anatomical 
and physiological descriptions and ex- 
planations given by Dr. Buckland in 
his treatise, and admirably illustrated 
by the volume of plates. These de- 


* To any one who wishes to know where ‘‘the lias” and other formations of 
the kind are to be best seen, we would recommend an admirable Geological Map 
of England and Wales, lately published by Professor Ramsay, the Local Director 


of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


It is exactly of the right size either 


for the wall of a library or the pocket, is beautifully coloured, and as we might 
expect from the author, embodies all the recent discoveries and improvements. 
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scriptions have been slightly enhanced 
in value in the present edition by a 
few notes from Professor Owen. 

The descriptions and illustrations 
were in themselves most instructive, 
and as pieces of information of quite 
sutticient value to deserve publication. 
The express object of the work, how- 
ever, is to draw an argument to prove 
“the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the creation;” 
and the anatomical and structural de- 
scriptions are accordingly employed 
for that purpose. 

The argument in favour of Natural 
Theology from mere structural adapt- 
ation is not the only one to be drawn 
from geology, nor the only one which 
Buckland alludes to. There are,as it 
appears to us, two conclusions to be 
arrived at from the known facts of 
the science which are not so obvious, 
and are more interesting; the one con- 
clusion is against the eternal past ex- 
istence of the present order of things, 
and the other in favour of the unity 
of the Creative Intelligence. 

Geology points directly, if not to a 
beginning (which would be impossible), 
yet to preceding states of the world 
in which its constituent parts were 
differently arranged, and even in a 
different condition from what they are 
at present. This is true of the inor- 
ganic matters which compose the 
earth, as well as of the organic beings 
that inhabit it. 

The rocks which make up the crust 
of the earth have either been deposit- 
ed from water, or have consolidated 
from a state of fusion by heat. All 
the aqueous rocks, whether their con- 
stituent particles were dissolved in 
the water, or merely suspended in it, 
were derived, either directly or in- 
directly, from the destruction of 
igneous rocks. But with respect to 

1 derivative rocks, the rocks from 
which they were derived must have 
been pre-existent. There must have 
been a time, then, when the crust of 
the globe had no other rocks but cooled 
igneous rocks upon it ; and before that 
ies must have been a time when 
these rocks were not cooled. In order 
to give any rational explanation, then, 
of the facts observable in the struc- 
ture and composition of the crust of 
the earth, we are compelled to reason 
back to a period when its whole sur- 
face was a molten one, and to allow 
of that surface having consolidated 
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and cooled sufficiently to allow of the 
existence of water before there could 
be any formation of rocks derived from 
the action of water. It does not at 
all follow from this, nor is it even 
probable that any of these cooled ig- 
neous rocks thus forming the prim!- 
tive crust of the globe are still exist- 
ing ; they have most probably all been 
destroyed, and their materials used 
up and made to enter into fresh com- 
binations long ago, before, perhaps, 
even the earliest of the now known 
rocks were deposited. Still the argu- 
ment remains untouched in favour 
of the totally different state of the 
globe formerly from what it after- 
wards became, and from what it is 
now ; and even after the formation of 
water, and the consequent deposition 
of aqueous rocks, there has been every 
kind of change in the disposition and 
arrangement of land and water, and 
great variations in the climate of dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, if not of its 
whole surface. 

It follows from the preceding con- 
siderations which, to use a term of 
Professor Haughton’s, are cosmogonic 
rather than geological, that we can 
reason back to a time when life, either 
vegetable or animal, was impossible 
upon the globe. Whether the earliest 
of our known series of aqueously 
formed rocks were contemporaneous 
with the commencement of life upon 
the globe, or not, still remains a ques- 
tion unsolved, perhaps for ever in- 
soluble. Neither does it concern us 
to solve it. If by reasoning from the 
nature of rocks we arrive at a convic- 
tion that at some pre-geologic period 
the surface of the globe was a liquid 
fire, or even red hot, we know that 
life could not have existed on it then ; 
and that, therefore, at some time since 
that period an animal and vegetable 
life was begun to be called into exist- 
ence by a creative power. We arrive 
thus at conclusive evidence of a be- 
ginning, both of a habitable globe and 
of its inhabitants. Whether we have 
in the stratified crust of the globe the 
contemporaneous records of this com- 
mencement is altogether another ques- 
tion. In our opinion it is most prob- 
able that these earliest records have 
been long ago destroyed, and that geo- 
logical history commences abruptly 
“in medias res.” Our conviction of 
this fact of commencement depends 
altogether on the nature of the case, 
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on the fact that all aqueous rocks are 
ultimately derivative from cooled ig- 
neous rocks, and that, therefore, the 
previous existence of the igneous class 
is implied in the existence of the aque- 
ous. 

The argument in favour of the unity 
of the Creative Power is even still more 
forcible than that in favour of its ex- 
istence. 

The stratified rocks entering into 
the structure of the crust of the globe 
may be divided. into twelve or four- 
teen great groups, each of which 
groups contains the remains of a whole 
— of animals and plants. 

Hach of these populations differed ab- 

solutely and specifically from-all those 
that went before it, and from all those 
that have come after it. However 
they might dispute about some of the 
lines of demarcation, all geologists 
would agree that a dozen times, at 
least, have all existing species of ani- 
mals and plants gradually become 
extinct, and new species been intro- 
duced to keep up the population of 
the earth. Nevertheless, through all 
created beings, whether living or fos- 
sil, there reigns the most absolute 
uniformity of plan, and amongst all 
the infinite multiplicity of species and 
varieties the one identical design: 

If we were to have a perfect mu- 
seum of existing nature perfectly ar- 
ranged, and were to study it carefully, 
we should be struck by two facts in 
apparent contradiction to each other 
which paleontology satisfactorily re- 
conciles. 

In some parts we should find 
the different species so closely allied 
to each other that there would be 
some difficulty in making any distine- 
tion between them. The difference 
between any two neighbouring speci- 
mens would be so slight as to be appar- 
ently accidental or unimportant, while, 
nevertheless, specimens more widely 
separated would be obviously dis- 
tinct species. Take the Linnean genus 
Canis, for instance, and range together 
all varieties of dogs, together with the 
wolf, the fox, the jackall, the hyena. 
There is a wide distinction between 
any dog and any species of hyena ; but 
some varieties of dog are so like wolves, 
that it is very difficult to give any 
description that shall not almost 
equally apply to both; while the re- 
semblance of other dogs to foxes or 
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jackalls is at first sight very great. 

n instances where neighbourin 
species are thus closely allied, an 
the gradation from one to another 
easy and almost insensible, we may 
speak of the chain of life as complete, 
and assume that we see all the links, 
and that none are necessarily wanting. 

In other cases in our supposed mu- 
seum we should find great and ob- 
vious gaps: neighbouring species, or 
groups of species called genera, which 
we should be compelled to place side 
by side as agreeing in essentials more 
closely than they agreed with any 
other species or genera, would yet be 
separated by such great and obvious 
distinctions that large intervals would 
be apparent between species and spe- 
cies, or between genera and genera, 
which might be filled up by many in- 
termediate species or genera. 

Take, for instance Cuvier’s orders 
of Pachydermata and Ruminantia, 
now re-arranged by Owen in an 
improved form, as follows :—(Hip- 
popotamus, pig, peceary) ;—(camel, 
llama, giraffe, moschus, deer, ante- 
lope, sheep, goat, ox).;—(horse) ;— 
(rhinoceros, hyrax, tapir);—(elephant); 
and every one must be struck at 
once with the obvious intervals there 
are between the peccary and the 
camel, between the ox and the horse, 
between the horse and the rhinoceros, 
between the tapir and the elephant. 
There are no living animals having 
characters entitling them to be placed 
in these intervals. 

Among extinct fossil animals, how- 
ever, we find many of these missing 
links filling up the intervals, and con- 
tributing to unite the chain of past 
and existing creation into one con- 
sistent whole:— 


‘« The place of the genus Paleotherium 
is intermediate between the rhinoceros, 
the horse, and the tapir. Eleven or 
twelve species have already been dis- 
covered, some as large as a rhinoceros ; 
others varying from the size of a horse 
to that of a hog. Five species of Anoplo- 
therium have been found. The place of 
this genus stands in one respect between 
the rhinoceros and the horse, and in an- 
other, between the hippopotamus, the 
hog, and the camel. The Lophiodon is 
another new genus, allied most nearly to 
the tapir and rhinoceros, Fifteen spe- 
cies of it have been ascertained. 

‘“«The Cheropotamus was an animal 
most nearly allied to the hogs, in some 
30* 
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respects approaching the babiroussa, and 
forming a link between the Anoplothe- 
rium and the peccary. 

**The Adapis most nearly resembled 
the hedgehog in form, but was three 
times the size of that animal; it seems 
to have formed a link connecting the 
pachydermata with the inscctivora 
and carnivora.”—Notes to Bridgewater 
Treatise, page 78-80. 3rd edition. 


Altogether there are not fewer than 
fifty-seven extinct genera already 
known, belonging to the above orders 
of animals, those genera containin 
about 160 species, in addition to which 
there are about 140 extinct species 
belonging to the still existing ge- 
nera—300 missing links contributed 
by the discoveries of a few years to 
this part of the animal kingdom only. 
In other divisions of created beings, 
the discoveries have been still more 
important, supplying, not merely lost 
species or genera, but whole families, 
and even orders, not merely verses or 
chapters, but whole books of the his- 
tory of animated nature. 

Notwithstanding all this multi- 
tude in the diversity of forms which 
life at one time or other has assumed 
upon the globe, there is no want of 
harmony, no discord, no confusion. 
However strange, and at first sight 
anomalous may be some of the ani- 
mals discovered by geologists, it only 
requires their structure to be rightly 
understood and appreciated, for them 
to fall into their places in a well- 
ordered arrangement as naturally as 
any other members of the series. 
Whether naturalists have previously 


noticed it or not, the animals or gpg 


when discovered are evidently re- 
quired to supply what would other- 
wise be a deficiency, to fill up a gap, 
and complete an otherwise broken 
series of forms. 


** But the argument,” says Dr. Buck- 
land in his concluding. chapter, ‘* which 
would infer an unity of cause from unity 
of effects, represented through various 
and complex systems of organization 
widely remote from each other in time, 
and place, and circumstances, applieswith 
cumulative force, when we not only can 
expand the details of facts on which it is 
founded over the entire surface of the 
present world, but are enabled to com- 
prehend in the same category all the va- 
rious extinct forms of many preceding 
systems of organization which we find 
entombed within the bowels of the earth. 


Geology and Mineralogy. 
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It was well observed by Paley respect- 
ing the variations we find in living spe- 
cies of plants and animals in distant re- 
gions and under various climates, that 
‘we never get amongst such original 
totally different modes of existence as 
to indicate that we are come into the 
province of a different Creator, or under 
the direction of a different Will.’ And the 
very extensive subterranean researches 
that have recently been made have 
greatly enlarged the range of facts in 
accordance with those on which Paley 
grounded this assertion. 

** In all the numerous examples of de- 
sign which we have selected from the 
various animal and vegetable remains 
that occur in a fossil state, there is such 
a never-failing identity in the funda- 
mental principles of their construction, 
and such uniform adoption of analogous 
means to produce various ends, with so 
much only of departure from one com- 
mon type of mechanism as was requisite 
to adapt each instrument to itsown spe- 
cial function, and to fit each species to 
its peculiar place and office in the scale 
of created beings, that we can scarcely 
fail to acknowledge in all these facts a 
demonstration of the unity of the intel- 
ligence in which such transcendent har- 
mony originated; and we may almost 
dare to assert that neither atheism nor 
polytheism would ever have found ac- 
ceptance in the world had the evidences 
of high intelligence and of unity of de- 
sign, which are disclosed by modern dis- 
coveries in physical science, been fully 
known to the authors or the abettors of 
systems to which they are so diametri- 
cally opposed. 

“It is the same handwriting that we 
read, the same system and contrivance 
that we trace, the same unity of object 
and relation to final causes which we see 
maintained throughout, and constantly 
proclaiming the unity of the great Divine 
Original.” 

The geologist, then, not only agrees 
with the naturalist, in looking on ex- 
isting creation as the obvious result 
of an Allwise and Almighty Power, 
but he traces the existence of that 
very same Power through millions 
a millions of past ages, till he sees 

im “in the beginning,” designing a 
plan of life not only adapted to the 
ee constitution of the globe, 

ut adapted to every possible fu- 
ture modification of it, and such 
as should yield age after age, 
and millenium after millenium, an 
infinite variety of forms through- 
out all its subdivisions—now one di- 
vision being worked out and com- 
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pleted, and now another, according, 
rhaps, asthe physical change whic 
e was equally elaborating made one 
or the other more suitable to the 
time; and yet, all this infinite variety 
of modification and multiplicity of 
detail, differing in every part, so 
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united in design as to show that the 
whole scheme lay (if we may be al- 
lowed to use language applicable to 
man rather than to Go ») precon- 
ceived in the mind of the Author 
before the foundations of the world 
were laid. 


THE TWO WORLDS. 


Two worlds there are. 


To one our eyes we strain— 


Whose magic joys we shall not see again : 
Bright haze of morning veils its glimmering shore. 
Ah, truly breathed we there 


Intoxicating air— 


Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm of Nevermore. 


The lover there drank her delicious breath 
Whose love has yielded since to change or death : 
The mother kissed her child, whose days are o’er. 


Alas! too soon have fled 
The irreclaimable dead : 


We see them—visions strange—amid the Nevermore. 


The merry song some maiden used to sing— 
The brown brown hair that once was wont to cling 
To temples long clay-cold : to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts, 
As some vexed memory starts 
From that long-faded land—the realm of Nevermore. 


It is perpetual summer there. 


But here 


Sadly we may remember rivers clear, 
And harebells quivering on the meadow-floor. 
For brighter bells and bluer, 
For tenderer hearts and truer 
People that happy land—the realm of Nevermore. 


es the frontier of this shadowy land 
e, pilgrims of eternal sorrow, stand : 
hat realm lies forward, with its happier store 


Of forests green and 


And lakes most peaceful ? 


deep, 
Of valleys hushed in slee 


tis the land of Evermore. 


Very far off its marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyond our sensual dream— 
Its woods, unruffled by the wild wind’s roar : 
Yet does the turbulent surge 


Howl on its very verge. 


One moment—and we breathe within the Evermore. 
They whom we loved and lost so long ago 


Dwell in those cities, far from mo 


woe— 


Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet carollings soar. 


Eternal peace have they : 
their tears awa 


God wipes 


They drink that river of life w ich flows for Evermore. 


Thither we hasten through these regions dim, 
But lo, the wide wings of the Seraphim 


Shine i in the sunset. 


On that joyous shore 


Our gee peng shall know 


The life of long ag 


The socveutupaaned ¢ a shall fade for Evermore. 


Mortimer Cotcins. 
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Mr. ARNOLD’s pamphlet deserves per- 
usal. We say so with the more im- 

artiality on this account that, whereas 

is appreciation of the arguments 
urged in England against the Italian 
war has been anticipated in our pages, 
we have already recorded an estimate 
of the result of this war, which differs 
from that which he, apparently, en- 
tertains. 

As our readers well know, we pro- 
tested before the war began and 
throughout its course, against the dis- 
figurement of history, the contempt 
of the reasonable spirit of nationality, 
and the misappreciation ef what 
was feasible by French intervention, 
wherewith too many writers and 
speakers in Great Britain were mis- 
leading the opinion of their country- 
men. These three are the three points 
of Mr. Arnold’s pamphlet. 

As to his apparent conclusions that 
the “dissuasions” of the Italian people 
from war was “sage,” and that the 
“prophesy of a null result of the war 
to Italy” was “fortunate,” an article 
in our last number but one* has 
touched upon the grounds which 
make us refuse an unqualified assent 
to them. 

“Adhuc sub judice lis.” Event 
has not yet had time to justify all, if 
it has had time to confirm many of 
our previsions; but Central Italy is 
yet free, Central Italy is yet orderly, 
to perfection, despite that lying tele- 

ram, touching the Reds, from Parma. 

Yentral Italy has proceeded to popu- 
lar elections both in a spirit and with 
a result unexceptionably admirable ; 
and we say that such a lesson in 
politics, written upon the singularly 
retentive page of Italian popular me- 
mory, is one of which the lore cannot 
be sponged out thence, no, not if the 
two peace-making Emperors of Villa- 
franca take every sponge from every 
gun in all their field ‘batteries, and 
set every artilleryman in both their 
armies at work to sponge it out. 

Union among Italians has passed 
from the condition of a pure idea 
disembodied into that stage of being 
which belongs to ideas that have at 


least been embodied once. A bar- 
ren woman’s hope of progeny may 
be ridiculed. Her mockers are si- 
lenced the hour her child is born. A 
Croat or a Zouave, like one of Herod’s 
gendarmerie at Bethlehem, may dash 
the new-born babe’s life out against 
a door-post, or thrust a sword into 
its new-palpitating heart. But the 
mother has borne a child, and who 
knows but she may bear another ? 
She is a barren woman no longer, and 
out of her womb an avenger may 
come. 

Mr. Arnold, we believe, is in the 
right, when he asserts that— 

“In general, an aristocracy is not 
sympathetic to ideas ; it regards them as 
visionary, because it has not experienced 
them; and as dangerous, because they 
are independent of existing facts.” 

We believe again that he is in the 
right, when he asserts that— 

**So astonishing has been the force 
and attraction of the English aristo- 
cracy, that the whole English people is 
in a great degree furmed upon its ex- 
ample and imbued with its spirit.” 

This is specially true in what re- 
gards even the popular English ap- 
preciation of disembodied ideas. 

Most metaphysical abstractions are 
considered visionary by plebeian no 
less than aristocratic Britons. 

Most abstract ideas in politics are 
by the one class as by the other 
looked upon with extreme suspicion. 
Had it been otherwise, it would have 
been impossible for writers or speak- 
ers alike to have charged the atmos- 
phere of public opinion with some- 
thing so like hostility to the Italian 
cause, under pretext of anti-French 
jealousy, as that miasma which has 
tainted the freshness of the free air of 
British feeling during the short but 
grim struggle on the Lombard plains. 

Turning, therefore, from the ma- 
terial gain of the war, to Italian free- 
dom; turning also from the moral 
gain to the Italian consciousness and 
character, we conceive that come what 
may of the Parmese, Modenese, and 
Tuscan popular assemblies, if their 
nascent power be jammed between 
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the two despotic masses of Austria 
and France; their existence, created 
and conducted as it has been, is such 
an embodiment of a just and true 
idea as goes far towards satisfying 
the demand made upon all ideas, by 
the average mind of Britain to exhi- 
bit themselves in a concrete shape. 
Let Central Italy be crushed, and Yet 
another Italian crisis come, as come 
it must and will in such a case; then 
whatever arguments may be then 
used by some writers or speakers in 
Great Britain, against the aspirations 
of Italy, their “a priori” character 
must be changed, if public contempt 
is not to cough them down at once. 

This may be, in the end, a real gain 
for Italy. British sympathies have not 
done much for her as yet; but where 
the sympathizer has in reserve such 
might as Britain, sympathy may be- 
come, at any moment, substantial 
succour. But whether there be gain 
for Italy or no, there will certainly be 
gain, in one sense, for Britain. Mr. 
Arnold writes our own thought, when 
he writes, that— 


**To an Englishman, to a man not 
only proud of his country, but sincerely 
convinced of the utility of her moral in- 
fluence for the nations abroad, it could 
not have been an agreeable sight to 
witness the chief of another country 
invested, as the complete realization of 
his design would have invested Louis 
Napoleon with entire moral and ma- 
terial predominance in Europe. Eng- 
land may not concern herself with ma- 
terial predominance in Europe; but a 
share in moral predominance may, and 
must, be dear to her.” 


In our article upon the peace of 
Villafranca we promised our readers 
that we were not about to tax their 
patience by a “single quotation from 
the blue book of James Earl of Malm- 
esbury.” This promise we make again 
in respect of our present paper. “But, 
inasmuchas Mr. Arnold, inthe pamph- 
let under notice, speaks unreservedly 
of the “peculiar opportunities he en- 
joyed for correcting himself of certain 
misconceptions current in England,” 
it may be considered pardonable in 
his reviewer, to speak a word of the 
conceptions or misconceptions enter- 
tained in Italy itself, concerning the 
policy of Great Britain, such as they 
came under his personal observation 
before the outbreak, and during the 
conduct of the war. 
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We then can assert, that being at 
Rome this year, from February until 
the middle of May, and having op- 
portunities of hearing what was 
thought and said by men of very 
different temper and convictions in 
politics—we heard but one interpre- 
tation given to the character of our 
neutrality in so far as the disposition 
of our then Government was con- 
cerned. We have since heard that 
character resumed in a French diplo- 
matic “mot,” “neutralité malveill- 
ante.” Rightly or wrongly, such it 
was esteemed in Rome. We can 
neither forget the heaviness of heart 
with which a distinguished liberal 
leader of our acquaintance there 
would peruse the English papers, nor 
the poignant and pointed irony with 
which we have heard him demolish 
the favourable construction put upon 
the Austrian proceedings by British 
statesmen. And, in proof that this 
was not the mere jealous misconcep- 
tion of one who found a neutral where 
he had reckoned upon a friend, we 
may add, that we have listened, by the 
hour, to the energetic demonstrations 
made by a notable British “Conver- 
tito” of the certainty with which Bri- 
tish statesmanship was gravitating to- 
wards the Austrian side. And within 
the walls of a Dominican convent our- 
selves have been almost entreated to 
confirm the consolatory hope, that 
by-and-by, the power of England 
must needs prop up the totterin 
cause of “questa povera Austria : 
we quote the epithet precisely. 

In February, we rebuked the “ in- 
decent haste to cast reflections upon 
the honesty of purpose and soundness 
of judgment” of the constitutional 
state of Sardinia. We are happy to 
think that the same rebuke came once 
and again, in July and August, with 
a force and penetration such as no 
word of ours can have-—from the 
mouth of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But we mention this 
not for mere self-gratulatory retros- 
pection. We wrote the article before 
arrival in Rome ; in Rome we found 
that this was the very feature which 
appeared to Italians damnatory of our 
onend judgment, if not of our good 
aith. 


Sardinia was constitutional, that 
was her crime with Austria —that 
should have been her security that 
constitutional Britain would not leave 
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her defenceless, or forced to cast her- 
self for defence into the arms of an 
absolute Emperor. “The cause of 
liberty in the hands of revolutionists, 
is an incendiary torch,” British states- 
men had often said. It was now to 
be known whether they would say the 
same of it in the hands of a constitu- 
tional King and his ministers. When 
Italians thought, we must own rather 
pardonably, that such was, indeed, the 
saying of British statesmen, can it be 
much wondered at that they began to 
inquire, “ what is, after all, the truth 
and sincerity of the ree ee of 
Great Britain to be the best friend on 
earth of Constitutional Freedom ?” 
Indeed there is so much which is par- 
donable in the inquiry, that our own 
conviction is, Italian liberals would not 
have been long left to make it by them- 
selves. The people of Great Britain, 
to whose ideas—for they also have 
ideas, despite their propensity to the 
concrete—the treaties of 1815 are, at 
bottom, nearly as antagonistic as to 
those of the popular majorities in 
Europe, would by degrees, we believe, 
have come to ask the question, noisily 
and angrily, at last. We have had 
our diplomatic nobles getting up, since 
the peace, to harp upon the disturb- 
ance of the treaty of Vienna, and to 
offer apologies for Italian “ dukelets,” 
“orand’” in the Austrianestimate. But 
the fever of penny against France 
being over, those noble Jords have not 
found their speeches re-echoed by the 
popular voice, nor did the 7'imes, 
which four months ago would have 
cited them as models of statesmanlike 
wisdom, vouchsafe to them any but a 
passing and contemptuous notice. 

Mr. Arnold’s notion of the Euro- 

pean political events of 1859, as an 
‘avertissement” to the aristocracy of 
Great Britain, is not one to be disre- 
garded ; the less so as coming from 
one who can speak of it thus, in ac- 
cents of seeming sincerity : 

‘*T desire to speak with the most un- 
bounded respect of the English aristoc- 
racy. It is the most popular of aristoc- 
racies; it has avoided faults which have 
ruined other aristocracies equally splen- 
did.” 

Mr. Arnold is not one of that school 
of admonishers which preface their 
admonitions by setting at naught, as 
Mr. Bright does, the facts of national 
history. That gentleman, at Roch- 
dale, recently, was taunting what he 
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called our “oligarchy” with having 
fought that battle, which our author 
designates “‘ the splendid and success- 
ful resistance of the English nation” 
against the “crude organization of the 
ideas of 1789,” which “the French, 
with Mahometan frenzy, hurried to 
impose on the other nations of Eu- 
rope.” He was asking, defiantly, what 
the people of England owed, on that 
account, to its “oligarchical govern- 
ment ?” 

Let the invidious term pass. The 
aristocracy might, with no little jus- 
tice, answer :—‘‘ To our great capacity 
for endurance and resistance, the peo- 
ple of England are, by no means en- 
tirely, yet certainly in a large mea- 
sure, indebted for inviolate national 
independence.” 

And that also is so true, that we 
think our aristocracy would have been 
radically false to those principles 
which they maintained throughout 
the revolutionary war, had they, in- 
deed, committed themselves to the 
Austrian side in the late conflict. 

The Austriansand the “Austerlings” 
are in Italy as the Bonapartes were 
in Spain. They did not come there in 
the same way, but they are there in 
the same permanent opposition to the 
national will. So thoroughly indis- 
putable was this all along, and before 
the orderly, regular, overwhelming de- 
monstrations of that will which have 
been recently made, that the backers 
of Austria, unable to deny it, were 
driven to the negation not only of the 
“ soundness of the principle of nation- 
ality,” but to the negation of the exist- 
ence of any nationality or any national 
will in Italy. 

The battle which was fought by 
Great Britain all through the weary 
war days till 1815, was, essentially, 
the battle of national independence. 
Accidentally, it assumed, at times, the 
character of a battle in favour of so- 
called legitimate kings ; but to put 
this accident for the essence is to 
remain in hopeless ignorance of the 
true meaning of what befell; it is to 
read modern European history and to 
know nothing of it, like Mr. Bright or 
the late Prince Metternich. hen 
the English aristocracy do this, then 
indeed will have departed from them 
what Mr. Arnold calls “the governing 
skill displayed by them since 1688.” 

There is also no little well worth 
considering in the statement which 
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this pamphlet makes, concerning the 
true position of the Third Napoleon 
in the opinion of the vast majority of 
the nation which he rules. 

We, too, as well as the writer, have 
“enjoyed peculiar opportunities” for 
knowing something about the mind 
of Frenchmen. 

The great majority of Frenchmen 
love equality, and are indifferent to 
liberty when they do not suspect and 
detest it. 

In this double truth, no less than in 
old grudges, must be sought the secret 
of the general dislike of England en- 
tertained by the people of France. 

Mr. Arnold is quite correct in affirm- 
ing of the “‘ vast peasant proprietary” 
of France that— 


‘«Its supreme antipathy is for the 
feudal past or for any approach to a re- 
turn to it; for a territorial nobility, 
with privileges and vast estates. The 
peasant feels that the death of this is his 
life, and that the life of this would be his 
death.” 


It is this love of equality which 
makes him so cheerfully, up to a cer- 
tain apes submit to the conscription, 

c 


which takes a child from every house- 
hold indiscriminately. 

“ He regardsit,” says ourauthor, “as 
one of the institutions of his country ;” 
he might have added, that one of its 
institutions, which most permanently 
and loudly proclaims Frenchmen 
equal. This equal pressure, of course, 
making it, however, “a most grave 
matter for a government to ask the 
French peasant for too many men.” 
The grievance is felt instantaneously, 
and with equal acuteness in every 
French household where there is a lad 
above sixteen. 

Now the Englishman is the incar- 
nate aristocrat of the Frenchman’s 
imagination. “Un Lor Anglais” is 
their ideal John Bull. Of the sturdy 
middle-class “farming man,” which is 
our embodiment of the national type, 
they have no conception. 

Again we can entirely corroborate 
Mr. Arnold’s statement, that “at 

resent the accessibility to ideas in 
rance is only equalled by the igno- 
rance of facts.” 

“La Vieille Angleterre” is, to their 
notion, very like what that “ Vieille 
France” was, with which they have 
so completely broken. 

Mr. Arnold offers as a “curious 
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illustration of popular French ignor- 
ance,” that— 

‘* Tf ever a war with England is con- 
sented to by the French vation it will be 
from the profound conviction entertained 
by the mass of them (I do not speak of 
the Emperor or his general officers), of 
the inefficiency of the English army.” 


Minutely just, even to the inser- 
tion of the word “general” before 
“ officers.” We, have ourselves, on 
more than one occasion, in discussion 
with “field”-officers of the French 
army—and they members of those 
corps whom their language styles “les 
Armes savantes,” namely the Artil- 
lery and Engineers—found them to- 
tally ignorant of the existence and na- 
ture of the defensive reserve afforded 
by the Militia, of the power of the 
British Crown to raise men by ballot 
for the defence of the country, or of 
the character of such portions of the 
force as are at this moment embodied. 
When we informed a French superior 
officer of Engineers, a few months 
back, of the fact that Militia Regi- 
ments had not only volunteered to 
serve the Queen out of England, but 
had actually furnished Mediterranean 
garrisons during the Crimean war, 
we verily believe that he was with 
difficulty restrained from letting his 
tongue give us, with military “ brus- 
querie,” the lie which, we fear, he 
thought our attempted imposition on 
his credulity deserved. Militia for 
him, meant “ National Guard,” and 
“La Garde Nationale, méme mobi- 
lisée, & Gibraltar, Malte, et Corfou,” 
i too much for his Gallican swal- 
ow. 

But Mr. Arnold might have added 
to this determining reason, another. 

The inefficiency of the English arm 
is almost an article of faith with 
the French masses ; but we have little 
doubt ourselves that the theory of 
aristocratic oppression of the English 
~~ is almost as widely and as 

rmly held. The French nation, in 
block, were indeed “sensible to the 
gratification of playing before the 
world the brilliant part of generous 
and disinterested liberators of such a 
country as Italy.” We do not believe 
it would be impossible, or even very 
difficult, to make them, in block, con- 
ceive the invasion of England to be 
such a campaign of liberation. It is 
difficult to set forth succinctly the 
grounds of such a belief, but we do 
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not venture on the expression of it, 
we must again assure our readers, 
without an early, long, varied and inti- 
mate acquaintance with French books 
and newspapers, men and things. 

The serfdom of the lower English- 
man, under the haughty “aristocra- 
cie des Lors,”’ is an engrained French 
idea. And these lovers of equality, 
haters and dreaders of the old feudal 
times, are capable of taking “au grand 
sérieux,” upon this topic, even the 
jeremiads of Mr. Bright. 

And as the British aristocrat is 
Bogie to the French lovers of equality; 
so is the British freeman a very de- 
testable Bogie to those Frenchmen, 
and they are countless, who positively 
dislike liberty. 

Aristocrat in the eyes of one great 
section of French society, your true 
Briton is anarch in the eyes of an- 
other. A contemner of passports, a 
scorner of the gendarme, he is an 
apostle of insurrection against all 
constituted authority. That was the 
conscientious creed, we are persuaded, 
of many among those French colonels 
who had “saved society” for the 
Emperor at home, and would have 
been eager to save it again, even in 
the British “den of assassins.” 

We have mentioned the gendarme. 
He is, after all, the great Institution 
of France. “Ce bon gendarme” is, 
all over the country, and under every 
dynasty, the fond and familiar desig- 
nation of that military policeman in 
cocked-hat and buff cross-belts. The 
municipal police in large towns, and 
camels in the metropolis, has, of 
course, 80 many standing quarrels with 
the “dangerous classes,” that in times 
of “ Emeutes et barricades,” they get 
old scores cleared off, and are savagely 
handled. But we appeal, unhesitat- 
ingly, to any man who knows France, 
as it may not be known by Excursion- 
ticket students, whether in “com- 
mune, gros bourg, village et hameau” 
the “Brigadier de gendarmerie” be 
not the affectionately accredited im- 
personation of law, order, and autho- 


rity ? 

Leaks Napoleon knows this well, as 
he knows every peculiarity of the 
a over whom he presides. 

We were ourselves at Boulogne on 
the day when, as Emperor, he noticed 
and rewarded the zeal and fidelity of 
the very “bon gendarme” who 
mteaed him, on the occasion of his 
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famous descent upon France, at that 
watering place, in the days of Louis 
oe 

We have before us, as we write, the 
Moniteur of this last 15th of August, 
the great Napoleonic féte day, and 
we find there a column and a-half of 
honorary distinctions announced as 
conferred upon privates and corporals 
of gendarmerie, civil and military, 
from the Belgian frontier to the Pyre- 
nees. The vulgar phrase of approval, 
expressive of the recipients’ desert, 
“il ne la pas volé,” will greet in 
every commune of the Empire the 
new “decorés de la gendarmerie.” 

Now the gendarme, estimable as 
we delight in recognising him to be, 
personally, is what his name implies, 
aman atarms. His uniform, equip- 
ment, bearing, previous calling are 
military. His very appearance is a 
kind of permanent declaration of, it 
may be, a modified Etat de Siége. 
Even in the quiet days, when no civil 
strife is, he is a military agent for 
what should be a purely civil power. 
He performs the functions of the blue- 
coated constable, whilst contradict- 
ing the theory of government which 
prevails where the blue-coated police- 
man is the symbol of law. That such 
a functionary, sabre at side, should 
put up a Montalembert in the dock, 
seems to us a monstrosity; but Mr. 
Arnold is, we believe, quite in the 
right again, when he affirms that 
the prosecution of that gentleman did 
not touch the feelings of the French 
nation. Even had M. de Montalem- 
bert said nothing in praise of British 
institutions, the mass of Frenchmen 
would have felt for the professor of 
his prmanegee as towards a British 
citizen. or equality’s sake, they 
would have detested him, or for 
liberty’s, according as they belonged 
to one or the other of the schools of 
political opinion commonest in France. 

The practical conclusion which Mr. 
Arnold draws from his consideration 
of the French Emperor’s relation to 
his countrymen is, we believe, lastly, 
correct. 

Irrespectively of his personal faith, 
good or bad, he desires the English 
alliance. “But he must not be ex- 
pected to remain firm to it to the 
detriment of his position in France.” 

“Avis & qui de juste!” as the 
French themselves say. 
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THE bold lady who went up Monte 
Rosa, the second highest mountain in 
Europe, claims no sympathy for the 
weakness of her sex: in daring, in 
physical strength, and in closeness 
and accuracy of thought she seems as 
much a man as Semiramis or Lady 
Macbeth. If in some eyes she ap- 
pears to rather forfeit the gentler and 
more loving characteristics of her 
kind, we must remember that she 
is a careful, honest, and laborious 
writer, and describes only what she 
has seen, and that vigorously and 
well. She is by no means imagina- 
tive, and has a keen common-sense 
eye to practical annoyances, vexa- 
tions, expenses, and difficulties. But 
still she shows the woman now and 
then; and stops to give a cricket 
biscuit, and to protect a tortoise-shell 
butterfly. 

The Amazonian lady’s book con- 
tains the narrative of three tours to 
Monte Rosa, and is written for money, 
fame, and a desire of inducing travel- 
lers, especially ladies, to visit the 
beautiful Ttakian valleys round the 
great mountain which is only some 
five hundred feet inferior to Mont 
Blanc in height. 

Monte Rosa is interesting for many 
reasons, and chiefly for its curious 
combination of Alpine deserts with 
Italian Edens. The summit is com- 
po of a bunch of peaks, where 
1uge chains of mountains meet and 
interlap; and in the clefts between 
these lie green chestnut valleys of 
the rarest and most varied beauty. 
The mountain consists chiefly of solid 
white quartz and mica schist, streaked 
here and there with gold. These peaks 
and passes present a curious mixture 
of race, for the upper part of the 
principal valleys are crowded by Ger- 
mans, brimming over in fact, from 
the bleaker northern side. As for the 
Italians, who love warmth and com- 


fort, they were not going to slide 
about on blue-split glaciers, and hang 
over precipices; and, indeed, even 
now, except to smuggle, know nothing 
of the mountain heights : it is only idle 
people who can afford to spend their 
time on glaciers and chamois paths. 
Even on the bleaker Swiss side, there 
are upwards of one thousand different 
species of flowers, and each with its 
own family of lover butterfly and 
trading bee ; but in Piedmont they 
are more numerous still, and grow w 
to the very edge of the region of deat 
and snow. 

A lady must not attempt coquettish 
dress on the Alps, where, indeed, the 
travellers she meets will be men with 
their faces red-brown, peeling, and 
scorched by the glare of sun from the 
snow ; and if they are Germans, not 
quite so white as snow as to their 
linen. They must wear triple-soled 
hob-nailed boots, with glacier spikes 
in them, and broad-brimmed hat, to 
save umbrellas; and must carry with 
them a Scotch plaid, a portable side- 
saddle, a bag for Murray, a flask, 
mud rails, and an opera glass; for 
books, Von Tschudis, Weber’s Alpine 
Plants, and the works of De Saussure, 
Mr. Welden, and Messrs. Forbes, 
King, Wilds, and Hinchceliff. Accord- 
ing as the traveller is rough or smooth, 
timid or daring, young or old, these 
writers differ as to the perils and 
dangers of the Pennine Alps, and the 
accommodation to be met with. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the Italian guides 
are lazy, timid, selfish, and ignorant 
of the country. They frighten tra- 
vellers, because they themselves are 
inexperienced and frightened ; because 
they want to deter you from some 
troublesome detour ; or because they 
want to prevent you giving them 
trouble. 

The portals to the Monte Rosa Tour 
are the Monte Moro, and St. Theodule 
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passes. The former generally impas- 
sable but on foot, the latter always 
so. Then for the outer passes, there 
are the Simplon and St. Bernard; 
the former open to horses and mules, 
the latter free to diligences. The 
Monte Rosa country generally our 
authoress describes in the following 
clear way :— 


** In order to understand the range of 
country comprised in the following de- 
scriptions, the reader must remember 
that it is a very extensive and irregularly 
formed district. The valley of the 
Rhone forms its northern boundary, and 
it is from different points of this pro- 
longed valley, which extends nearly ina 
straight line for about sixty miles east 
and west from the glacier of the Rhone 
to Mortigny, that the various routes 
which lead from the north across the 
mighty chain of the Alps whichseparate 
Switzerland from Italy have their com- 
mencement. On the southern side of 
this chain there is no valley parallel to 
that of the Rhone until you reach St. 
Vincent, from which place the valley of 
Aosta runs in a tolerably straight line 
towards the west as far as Courmayeur, 
when it meets the immense barrier 
formed by the southern side of Mont 
Blanc. But towards the east, between 
St. Vincent and the Simplon road, there 
is nowhere any valley parallel to that of 
the Rhone; on the contrary, there is a 
series of spurs springing from Moute 
Rosa, like fingers from an outspread 
hand; and every one of these spurs, 
which itself forms a smaller chain of 
important mountains, has to be crossed 
in succession by the traveller. None, 
however, is of a very formidable cha- 
racter, though most of them are diffi- 
cult.” 


Swiss travelling is becoming a mild 
sort of insanity with English people. 
The fine, stimulating air suits them : 
the climbing exertion suits them. It 
is cheap, and that suits them ; and 
they are perpetually excelling the 
natives on their snow-climbs, and that 
suits them. They eat roast marmot ; 
and stick pink bunches of rhododen- 
drons in their hats ; and pick barber- 
ries and strawberries ; and mix ab- 
sinthe with milk ; and hob-nob with 
German students; andare happy. To 
have seen a chamois—that is a topic 
for a day’s talking ;—a blue gentian 
by the side of the road furnishes a 
subject for a sonnet or a song ; and 
even when the coffee is burnt, and 
the bed is alive, you fall asleep at 
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night, and waken restored to life, and 
cured of your stomach complaint. 
Then delicious daybreak : to wake 
with hope and imagination roused to 
the utmost, every care forgotten or 
trod down out of sight ; to tramp 
through Alp roses to the highest spitz 
of some Storm Horn or Black Horn 
above the valley of the Rhone, and 
see the glacier, twenty miles long, 
creeping my at your feet, with 
the Burneese Alps, stretching away 
in beauty, till the morning mists 
rise and drive you down to break- 
fast at the mountain hotel— your 
brain full of the new revelation, 
and your tongue wagging merrily as 
a marriage bell. Then comes the 
delightful lounge till the noon heat 
has subsided ; the writing home ; the 
quick note-taking ; the legend telling, 
and the conversation over balconies, 
or in the half-way chalet, with in- 
teresting orn who to-morrow may 
separate from you for ever. 
he Alps have no great stock of 
legends, because they have never been 
inhabited ; but of these, that of the 
“Lost Valley” is the most romantic :— 
‘** Shortly after beginning the ascent, 
Gaspere called our attention to the cele- 
brated spring which there comes welling 
up out of the turf in a bright and clear 
stream, called the Brunnen Pecetto. 
We were much amused at finding that 
Gaspere, notwithstanding his superior 
education and intelligence, was a devout 
believer in the legends attached to this 
well, which he had been taught when a 
child; and he gravely assured us that 
two hunters of the district had, about 
half a century ago, sneceeded in reach- 
ing the famed ** lost valley,” by thread- 
ing their way through the subterranean 
passage along which the water now flows, 
but which, he said, was then dry. They 
found a fertile valley filled with rich 
meadows and fine trees, and everything 
else fitted to delight the heart of an Al- 
pine agriculturist. They returned to 
their native valley and related their ad- 
ventures, but a sudden change took place 
in the glacier, which stopped all further 
access through the subterranean passage, 
and a gushing stream now fills it. When 
we expressed our incredulity, Gaspere 
seemed much hurt, and assured us that 
the last survivor of the two hunters had 
died in the village not much more than 
fifteen years ago, and that no one then 
doubted the truth of their assertion. De 
Saussure refers to a story of the same 
kind which was related to him, in an 
altered form at Turin, and he appears to 
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have taken great pains, when at Gres- 
sonay, to ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the popular belief of 
a ‘lost valley,’ but he arrived, of course, 
at the conclusion that there was none. 

**It took us about two hours, after 
leaving the hotel to reach the Belvedere 
on foot.” 


Though the common traveller may 
never have to comport like the cha- 
mois hunter, and cook his marmot on 
fires of rhododendron boughs, yet he 
will meet with no more than rough 
fare and hard beds, after a day spent 
in clambering through a meadowed 
valley, where the women are mowing 
on the slopes, with their children 
swung in hammocks beside them, or 
carrying away the hay in bundles on 
their heads. Here they strip the ash 
leaves for fodder for the cows ; and 
as you pass under the walnut trees 
the women, perched in the branches, 
pelt you with the fruit. 

Of this sort of scenery, and its con- 
stituent parts, as treated by the au- 
thoress, the following extract is a 
good example :— 


It was about 12 15, p.m., when we 
reached the top of the Baranca Pass. 
Shortly before we arrived there all wood 
had disappeared, and we found a large 
tract of grass-land, on which were two 
or three shepherds, with a flock of sheep 
and some goats. They had with them 
a mule, saddled and bridled, which I 
immediately pointed out to our porters 
as confirming what we had before urged 
about there being no difficulty in a mule 
crossing the pass. They looked rather 
confused at this practical refutation of 
their assertion. ‘The sheep were of the 
Bergamesque kind, of which Von Tsc- 
hudi gives so interesting an account. 
They are quite a peculiar species, of an 
unusual size, with long pendant ears, 
and high arched noses, and have a kind 
of flap hanging from the chin to the 
breast. They have long legs, and carry 
their heads erect. During the summer 
they are driven great distances to find 
subsistence among tlhe mountains of 
Northern Italy. The Bergamesque 
sheep have the reputation of being a 
most sedate and even melancholy race, 
and it is said that the very lambs never 
frisk or gambol like the young of other 
sheep. Those we now saw refused all 
my advances to make friends with them, 
but the goats, after examining me with 
great curiosity, took some bread from 
my hand with so much eagerness, that 
the grim old shepherd smiled and said a 
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few words to us. These shepherds are 
as remarkable as the sheep which they 
tend. They come principally from the 
Vals Seriana and Brembana, in the Ber- 
gamesque, and wander about with their 
sheep from place to place, leading a kind 
of nomadic life, and paying to each com- 
mune which they visit a tax called pas- 
sage-money, for the pasturage of their 
flocks. They generally pass the winter 
in the Tessin, from which circumstance 
they are frequently called ‘Tessini.’ 
They are most picturesque looking men, 
with broad-brimmed hats, shading dark 
features, and keen eyes, and with large 
light-coloured mantles thrown over their 
shoulders, in astyle which reminded me 
of the Spanish peasantry in the Pyre- 
nees. We walked over the smooth pas- 
tures at the top of the pass for some dis- 
tance, our porters pointing out on the 
right hand the pathway to the — 
over the Col d’Egua, which leads down 
to Carcofaro, On our way we passed a 
tiny chapel, not big enovgh to be enter- 
ed. Before this there were several pea- 
sants kneeling at their devotions, but 
the appearance of strangers attracted 
their attention, and they kept their eyes 
fixed upon us, turning their heads so as 
not to lose sight of us till we had quite 
passed by, their lips all the time moving 
rapidly as they continued to mutter 
their prayers.” 


Here see, at the door of the 


chalet, the pretty peasant girls of the 
Val Mastalone, in their white chemi- 
settes and dark blue and red dress; 
and in this valley, where the cyclome 
grows by the road-side, and hanging 
woods cover the crags, the stream 
that dashes over the rocks and froths 
about the limpid pools is of the in- 
tensest and most transparent blue. 
To eat peaches at a window over- 
looking the lake of Orta, after a hard 
day’s travelling, is a treat indeed ; but 
this is nothing to the next day’s as- 
cent of Monte Mozzaccone. The view 
extends 120 miles ; and this Hippo- 
lyta of travel thus describes it :— 


“ The Lake of Orta was at our feet, 
looking scarcely bigger than a silver 
mirror; beyond it we could see the Lago 
Maggiore and the Lago di Verese, and 
the immense plains of Lombardy covered 
with a multitude of Italian cities and 
towns. One could easily count more 
than fifty or sixty, and I have no doubt 
that with a good glass the cathedral of 
Milan could have been distinguished. 
We had, however, nothing with us but 
a small opera glass, and there was no 
one to point out which among the mul- 
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titude of places visible was Milan. To 
our great astonishment, on looking to- 
wards the north-east, we saw, at an 
immense distance, the snowy peaks of a 
long chain of mountains, including the 
whole grand Bernina group; and tow- 
ering above them all, we recognised by 
its lofty height, enormous bulk, and 

sculiar shape, the Ortler Spitz, or 
fonte Cristallo. ‘This celebrated moun- 
tain, one of the highest in the Tyrol, 
towers above the Stelvio Pass; and al- 
though we had not seen it since crossing 
that pass about ten years before, we at 
once identified it among the numerous 
»eaks which stretched along the horizon. 
{ should think its distance from the 
place where we stood, must have been 
at least 120 English miles, but even 
beyond that, we saw with great distinct- 
ness another chain of snowy summits.” 


Sublime view, where the mountains 
giant you round, and the plain below 
you is spread, like Satan’schess-board, 
with cities for pieces, and Milan itself, 
with its precious marble casket of a 
cathedral, like a white king of them 
all. 

Once in the valley of Camasco, she 
observes, the path is bordered with 

yurple crowds of monkshood, and it is 

om that, between the woods, you 
get glimpses of eight mountain ranges 
fading from you, row by row; and, 
here and there among the trees, you 
see the black charcoal-burners smoul- 
dering their wood; and here, in a 
long day’s journey, you may meet no 
one but a curé returning from some 
mountain excursion, or a man with a 
new-bought cradle strapped to his 
back. 

In spite of all the vexations of 
wrangling and lazy guides, obstinate 
mules, bad inns, lying landlords, and 
ill-timed rain, this Piedmontese tra- 
velling is specially delightful. 

To feast upon ptarmigan alone re- 
pays one for many a tedious and dan- 
gerous clamber; and even to dip up 
milk out of a shepherd’s bucket with 
a horizontal spoon, is a bit of pastoral 
life too pleasant to be easily forgotten. 
Or if you do get wet through in a 
mountain shower at a good dinner, as 
M. De la Pierre’s at Gressonay, you 
wash it from your mind with a bottle 
of vin d Asti. 

Near St. Vincent, where the mi- 
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neral springs are, the hedges are 
clustered with jasmine, and the au- 
thoress met processions of mules laden 
with panniers of grapes; men pass 
you laden with baskets full of fruit ; 
and the carts are filled with wine- 
skins, that shake and gurgle as the 
cart jolts by. As for Aosta, it is a 
nest of cretins and goitres; and the 
turbid glacier water runs through the 
centre of every street, where the wine- 
easks are placed in the vintage time 
for rinsing. 


It may be left to psychologists or 
casuists to determine whether the 
pleasure of following, in imagination, 
a lively, genial, and observant tourist,* 
through scenes of vivid human in- 
terest or of sublimest natural gran- 
deur, is counterbalanced or not by 
the vain regretthat while in the spirit 
we may be on the highest peak or in 
the leafiest valley of the Pyrenees, we 
are in the flesh restricted to the dim 
regions of London or Dublin. How- 
ever this question may be settled, we 
can sympathize ungrudgingly with our 
traveller’s joy, “ when the last strap 
is buckled, the last padlock locked, 
and the cab at the door to convey us 
to the railway station ;’ and, though 
we have our eye fixed on the goal and 
object of his journey, we can afford to 
take a passing look, with him, at the 
cathedrals of Rouen and Chartres, 
where the most recent of Emperors 
was receiving, with his Empress, the 
homage of the blue-bloused workmen; 
to listen, for a moment, to the Bour- 
don—the Big Ben of Rouen—sounded 
“pour mon Empereur ; car nous som- 
mes bien payés,” as the concierge of 
the bell-tower said; to run aground 
with him on the Loire, near Saumur 
(for as short a time as possible, how- 
ever), and there to wonder at the rent 
and tax-free dwellings made in the 
tufa cliffs under which the river runs, 
and not only made, but inhabited; and, 
while for a moment in this neighbour- 
hood, to take note of the famous Dol- 
men of Bagneux, the finest Druidical 
relic in France. ‘Fourteen large slabs 
form a hall 64 ft. long, by 24 ft. broad, 
The largest stones measure 24 ft. by 
21 ft., and vary in thickness from 2 ft. 
to2ft.9in . . . . Enter the 


* Weld’s Pyrenees. 
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structure, and observe how close the 
huge slabs are set to each other, and 
how well the four gigantic roofstones 
fit in their places.” We cannot linger 
long near the vine-growing sand-plains 
of Thédoc ; nor at Bordeaux, albeit 
“flowing beneath the softly wooded 
heights of Floirac, the tawny Garonne, 
here upwards of 2,000 feet wide, 
sweeps in a semicircle past handsome 
quays three miles long,” &e., &c.; and 
although it was here, down in the 
cool claret vaults of Messrs. Barton 
and Guestier, that, on a tremendously 
hot summer’s day, our traveller en- 
joyed a subterranean paradise, and did 
there, it appears, imbibe gelid nectar, 
to the description of whose virtues 
mere human utterance (however arti- 
culate), is wholly inadequate, and the 
like of which falls to the lot only of 
the more privileged among the “ Up- 
per Ten Phousand” to taste, in this 
our sea-girt isle. We do not wonder 
that our grateful traveller is moved, 
on this occasion, to quote Anacreon— 
“Old Anacreon,” as he affectionately 
and familiarly calls him, in the exhil- 
aration of that delicious moment, 
firmly believing in him, at least for 


the nonce, we can imagine, and un- 
harassed by any prosaic doubts as to 
the genuineness of the as attri- 


buted to that “drouthy” lyrist. After 
Sordeaux, we enter the Landes—that 
desert whose sandy depths have been 
fathomed to the extent of 1,000 feet 
nearly—a vast sea of sand, bridged, 
notwithstanding, bya railroad planned 
by British engineers, and made by 
3ritish navvies. The Landais shep- 
herd—sole human inhabitant of these 
wastes—is a figure pretty well known, 
by this time, both to travellers and 
readers of travels. Rarely does this 
wild being approach so near civiliza- 
tion as to come and gaze wonderingly 
at the rushing train as it shoots past 
him across the immeasurable sandy 
flats : but far off in his silent solitudes, 
mounted on his everlasting stilts, and 
clothed in sheepskins, he looks after 
his ill-fed flock. Before we leave the 
Landes, we cannot resist quoting, from 
our author, a couplet touching a fatal 
disease, called the “pellagre,” pre- 
vailing in those parts. It is— 


“ Tant que Lande sera Lande 
La pellagre te demande” — 


for dreary resignation, and laconic 
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despair these lines seem to us un- 
equalled. We might imagine one of 
the Fates letting fall this observation, 
as she sat, with her two sisters, over 
their grim mythological fancy-work, 
sipping cold Styx, on a melancholy 
evening before the candles had been 
lighted ; it reminds us of a passion- 
less unrelenting chaunt of the Furies, 
or of the witch-rhymes of Macbeth. 
It is consoling to learn, however, that 
the condition upon which “ La pella- 
gre te demande” is not likely to last 
or ever, for that Lande will nof al- 
ways be Lande. Two French joint- 
stock companies, an enterprising and 
scientific French agriculturist, and, 
finally, the French Emperor, as a 
purchaser of a large tract of land in 
this unpromising district, are reclaim- 
ing, draining, and cultivating, to an 
extent which will probably banish the 
aforesaid “ pellagre,” and prove, in 
” of the inuendo of the proverb, 
that much good may result from 
“ploughing the sand ;” and, indeed, 
already a certain part of the “ Plaine 
de Cazaux,” sheltered by a maritime 

ine forest from the prevailing deso- 
ation of the sand-storms, is to a consi- 
derable extent cultivated ; and, it ap- 
pears, “rice, tobacco, and the topin- 
ambour, or Jerusalem artichoke, for 
which the soil is admirably adapted, 
are the chief crops.” The pine-forest, 
just mentioned, arose from seeds sown 
towards the end of last century, by a 
certain M. Bremontier, a government 
officer : its origin is as interesting as 
the advantages arising from it are evi- 
dent—it has converted great part of 
a sandy waste into profitable forest 
land and tillage. In the first place 
wattled hurdles had to be put up to 
break and intercept the storms from 
the Atlantic ; then, in narrow zones, 
marked out so as to escape, as much 
as possible, the force of the prevailing 
wind, were sown seeds of the Pinus 
pinaster and common broom—* the 
area sown was then covered, or 
thatched, with pine branches, care 
being taken to prevent these being 
blown away, by pinning them to the 
ground”—the broom, of course, sprang 
up fastest, and soon afforded sufficient 
shelter to the “four-inch stripling 
pine-plants,” which, in their turn, 
gradually overtopped the protecting 
broom, and,in time, throve without it, 
and finally destroyed this friend of 
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their infancy, as they became a pine- 
forest, capable of defying the storms 
of sand and wind, and of affording a 
shelter under which the neighbouring 
sand wastes could be cultivated and 
turned to good account. To this pine- 
forest, near the Atlantic shore, cover- 
ing now many thousands of acres—rich 
in timber, resin, and tar—affording 
well-paid employ ment to the Landais 
labourer —now surging and roaring 
beneath Atlantic storms, or, now, in 
calm summer weather, murmuring a 
low musical accompaniment to the 
songs of myriads of cicadas—these 


“ People of the pine 
Making their summer life one ceaseless song.” 


To this forest, then, or the “ Pignadas,” 
as it is called, with its pleasant 
avenue-rides within earshot of the At- 
lantic roar, and to its wild neighbour- 
hood, and to the watering place of 
Arcachon, where our traveller enjoyed 
a pleasant week, as any other travel- 
ler, according to his account, may do— 
we must now bid adieu. On to Bay- 
onne, whose half-Spanish streets our 
traveller enters on the top of a huge 
omnibus, having about fifty passen- 
gers in all inside and on the roof! 
drawn by five horses ; and this team 
and elephantine conveyance comes 
clattering and thundering in over the 
stones, swinging with unwieldy lurch 
round corners of streets scarcely large 
enough to give it passage, dispersing 
fruitwomen and picturesque Spanish- 
looking loungers, and creating a tem- 
porary disarrangement in the position 
of fruitstalls laden odes with 
grapes, figs, and pomegranates. Bay- 
onne is the scene of the bull-fights 
atronized by the Empress Eugénie, 
yeing conveniently near the imperial 
favourite watering place, Biarritz, to 
which latter place e, Mr. Weld, after 
nearly getting into Hogarth’s trouble, 
for trying to sketch the fortifications 
of Bayonne, made his way. What did 
he see at Biarritz !—our lady readers 
will be especially anxious to know. 
One of the first objects was “the Em- 
ress, emerging from the gates of the 
illa Eugénie, seemingly enjoying 
freedom from Court state ;’ he saw 
also, of course, crowds of fashionable 
Parisiennes—magnificent i in crinoline 
exquisite chaussure, and “ ravishing’ 
bonnets ; he notices, also, the gauzy, 
airy “costume de vain,” in which the 
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ladies walk about on the strand, and 
in the water—(full dress, of course, 
from top to toe, and doubtless de rz- 
gueur in allitsinserutable details). In 
fine weather flirtations are carried onin 
the Atlantic, though probably there 
is not danc ing, nor a floating brass 
band ; and, as for those jolly-looking 
marine gods, with their conch-music 
and puffed cheeks, they are probably 
required by the gendarmerie to keep 
their distance, and restrict their po- 
lite attentions and admiration to the 
Nereids, “‘ who dwell in the depths of 
the salt deep.” Publicity, says Mr. 
Weld, is the order of the day in the 
imperial villa and doings, as privacy 
is, as far as it can be obtained, in the 
residences and recreations of our own 
sovereign; in both cases the tastes of 
the sovereigns, as of their subjects, ap- 
pear to be widely different ; unlike our 
Queen, at Osborne, “Napoleon III. 
and his Empress live at Biarritz 
in full view of all who may care to 
watch their movements. The infant 
Prince Imperial was one of the sights 
of the place, being taken about in 
public, on a jet-black donkey, which 
was decked with artificial flowers, and 
covered with a red velvet housing. 
The child was also as gay as velvet 
lace and flowers could make him; and 
thus he was promenaded about in the 
most public manner, to the amuse- 
ment of all, and the delight of all 
lovers of the Napoleonic dynasty.” 
We cannot leave Biarritz without 
mentioning, in the lowest possible 
whisper, and for the private informa- 
tion of our fair readers, exclusively— 
for to all others we must say inexor- 
ably,“ Procul, o procul este, profani’”— 
the tremendous fact that her Impe- 
rial eer herself, “ who is very fond 
of sea bathing,” &c., has her bathing 
tent within a very short distance of 
the public boxes,” may, says the tra- 
veller, with apparent unconcern— 
“be seen bathing by any one curious 
enough to walk the strand.” There is 
only one more remark here to be made 
about sea bathing, it is, for the infor- 
mation of all whom it may concern, 
that “the Emperor does not like it 
at all.” 

Leaving bull-fight revivals, and 
the brilliant and fragile toilettes, and 
the tumbling Atlantic breakers of 
Biarritz, and proceeding further south, 
and nearer the goal of our expedition, 
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we come to places of great historical 
interest—to Orthez, where was the 
castle of the famous Counts de Foix, 
men of renown during and after the 
French wars of Edward III. and the 
Black Prince ; and to Pau, the birth- 
lace of Henri IV. Nothing can well 
more interesting than this country, 
both for its scenery and its historical 
associations. In the mountains near at 
hand, the race of bears is by no means 
yet extinct, which Count Gaston Phe- 
bus de Foix was so fond of hunting ; 
the ruins are still to be seen of his 
once famous castle of Moncade, at Or- 
thez, where he entertained Sir John 
Froissart, the knightly chronicler, for 
twelve weeks ; there also, perhaps, 
are the remains of the Hostel de la 
Lune, where Froissart put up, and 
where, with any knight or squire 
whom chance or business might bring 
that way, he would sit over the fire, 
chatting, or, more likely, listening to 
the talk of others, and increasing the 
materials for his chronicles, till the 
astonishingly late hour of 12 P.M.; at 
which time he went up to the Castle 
to sup with the Count, as did all other 
knights who might be-staying at Or- 
thez at the time, and who were not 
prevented by feud or any other dis- 
qualification from availing themselves 
of the princely hospitality of its ruler. 
While at Orthez, we cannot do better 
than follow old Froissart, than whom 
there could not be a better compa- 
nion and instructor for any traveller 
or sojourner in this most interesting 
part of France. He came to this re- 
sidence of the Counts de Foix during 
a time when his affairs gave him a re- 
spite from more stirring occupation, 
of which he availed himself to tra- 
verse France, and seek Sir Gaston 
Pheebus in his stronghold in the 
south. He came armed with power- 
ful letters of introduction, though his 
fame had travelled there before him, 
and he might have safely relied on 
such a welcome as his reputation, 
both as a doer and narrator of gal- 
lant actions, would have insured him 
at the hands of the famous Count. He 
was not wrong in thinking that the 
Castle at Orthez would be a common 
meeting-place for guests from diffe- 
rent countries and kingdoms, of vari- 
ous ranks and degrees, but who all 
had experiences more or less striking 
to communicate, whether of the court 
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or the battle-field, and who would not 
be loth to communicate them, especi- 
ally to the well-known prose bard of 
heroes. His noble entertainer, also, 
was always ready to answer the chron- 
icler’s inquiries on many subjects on 
which he could speak from personal 
experience; for he was himself re- 
nowned both in the council and the 
field, and used to say that “the last 
fifty years had seen more gallant 
and wonderful deeds than had been 
done in 300 years before them.” 
“Fair sir,” he would say, in answer to 
some question of his guest’s, “it was 
on this wise,” and proceed with a 
narrative which Froissart afterwards 
committed to writing. Hence the in- 
terest attaching to this sojourn at 
Orthez, where he heard the latest 
news of what was doing, or to be 
done, in France, Spain, Germany, 
England, Scotland, and, generally, 
from eye-witnesses and natives of 
these countries. Froissart seems to 
have considered his* host a model 
knight, and says that, although he 
had visited the courts of many kings, 
dukes, and princes, he never saw one 
more nobly and perfectly appointed, 
nor better attended, than that of Sir 
Gaston. He is described, in appear- 
ance, as “fair and ruddy, with grey 
and amorous eyes, which gave delight 
whenever he chose to express affec- 
tion ;’ he was, at that time, fifty- 
nine years old, and died about four 
years afterwards, partly from the 
effects of over exertion in hunting the 
bear on a very hot summer’s day ; 
he was “free in discourse, though he 
conic in advice and answers ;” he was 
regular and scrupulous in his devo- 
tions, and kept the feasts of the 
Church on a scale of great splendour 
and liberality, and had “no unbe- 
lievers ever with him.” “He was 
mightily fond of dogs beyond all other 
animals ;’ and “had never less than 
1,600 hounds by him for the chase.” 
But, besides his exploits in the hunt- 
ing or the battle-field, he was a very 
good man of business, and, for his cor- 
respondence and similar duties, kept 
employed “four secretaries,’ whom 
“he never addressed as William, John, 
or Walter, but called his ‘his good- 
for-nothings.’” He was conducted to 
supper, ~ ae = — 
ingmen bearing torches before him ; 
“eating or drinking little during the 
31 
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day, he ate heartily at this time,” con- 
tinues this observant chronicler, “and 
chiefly of the wings and thighs of 
fowls;” being pleased when choice 
and curious dishes were brought to 
him, which, however, he was wont to 
over with a smile of approbation 
(which, doubtless, gladdened the 
eart of his chef de cuisine), and send 
on to his knights and various guests. 
After supper, Froissart used to read 
and recite to him “songs, ballads, 
roundelays, and virelays ;” the Count 
having strict silence observed for the 
better hearing of these compositions, 
and frequently criticising them, “not in 
is Gascon e, but in very good 
French.” The history of Sir Gaston’s 
life hassome dark, unhappy esin 
it, which are very touchingly related 
by Froissart, who heard them from 
the lips of an old squire of the house, 
as they two rode together through the 
woods and slopes overshadowed by the 
Pyrenees ; they are well worth read- 
ing in the original, and can only be 
alluded to here—one is the death of 
the Count’s only legitimate son and 
heir, actually, though not intention- 
ally, as the story goes, by his father’s 
hand, whom there was reason to be- 
lieve he had been persuaded to poison. 
But we are still only at Orthez, 
where the traditions of the past must 
not beallowed to detain us any longer; 
neither can we stop at Pau, the capi- 
tal of Béarn, notwithstanding the me- 
mories of Henri IV. which linger there. 
Mr. Weld says this place is no longer 
the cheap resort it was in former 
years: “more economical, probably, 
than Cheltenham or ington, but 
certainly dearer than many towns iu 
the south of England. Ali who have 
resided here concur that a small family 
cannot live at Pau under £300 a-year ; 
but where balls and parties are given 
From au, through the Val B’Onssu,or 
om Pau, through the : or 
Valley of the Bear, the scene of Henri 
IV’s. youthful bear hunts, we enter 
the Pyrenees. 

e have not yet received 
their due share of attention from tou- 
rists, yet there is every thing in them 
and their neighbourhood to interest 
orery kind of visitor. They have cer- 
tainly amore yaried interest their 
great brethren, the and present 


many striking points of contrast with 
them, having much of the sublimity 
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of the latter, with a luxuriant and pas- 
toral beauty of theirown. Owing to 
their southern latitude, the snow-line 
of the Pyrenees is, of course, much 
higher than that of the Alps, a greater 
comparative area is thus left for wood 
and vegetation. The Pyrenean val- 
leys are also much lower than the 

pine ; and the warmer temperature 
of situation and latitude, in addition to 
the effect of countless pure mountain- 
streams running everywhere through 
them, accounts for their wonderful 
luxuriance and beauty. Ifthe Alpine 
torrent cannot bear comparison for 
beauty and clearness with the streams 
of the Pyrenees, equally striking is the 
superior beauty of the Pyrenean woods 
in their wealth of oak, cranish chest- 
nut, and birch, and their profuse and 
lovely undergrowth of flowers. Gla- 
cier scenery 1s also not wanting in the 
Pyrenees, as we shall see by-and-by. 

e highest mountain in the Pyrenean 
chain is the Maladetta, upwards of 
11,000 feet high—rising about midway 
between the coasts of the Atlanticand 
Mediterranean ; other peaks reach a 
height of 9,000 feet and upwards. 
There are only five carriage roads, says 
Mr. Weld, through the Pyrenees, 
and these at either their western or 
eastern extremities; the chief passes 
between France and ae are the 
“ports,” as they are called, gaps in 
the huge mountain-wall : these are 
about fifty in number, and generally 
in the higher and wilder parts of the 
mountains. “In the ‘port,’ when the 
wind rages, the father waits not for 
the son, nor the son for the father,” 
so says the local proverb; and again: 
“ He who has not been on the sea, or 
in the ‘port’ during a storm, knows 
not the power of ” These “ports” 
are most known and explored by the 
“contrabandistas” who abound in the 
Pyrenees, or by the solitary hunter of 
the bear, or the izzard (the chamois 
of the Pyrenees.) The “ Port de Ve- 
nasque” was the object of many hour’s 
arduous climbing among the usual 
phenomena of mountain scenery, 
through shifting mists, and by the 
stony spiral staircases, mostly the work 
of nature, On his ascent, the climber 


passed an ominous spot called the 
‘Trou des Chaudronnierg” or Tinker’s 
Hole, into which “nine itinerant 
tinkers” were precipi being over- 
on their 


whelmed by an av 
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way to the port from a mountain vil- 
“Standing in the you see 

the mighty Maladetta immediately 
before you, rising from the yalley 
without a single in ing object, 
im, awful, and sublime. e name 
is peculiarly appropriate, for the 
mountain does, indeed, look accursed ; 
the pines on its lower sides are stunted 
and blasted, and the peaka above the 
eternal snows and glaciers are shat- 
tered by the storms and lightnings of 
centuries.” Besides the “ Port,” there 
is another peculiar feature of the Py: 
renees, also illustrative of their wall- 
like character in the highest and wild- 
est parts ; this is the “‘ irque ” other- 
wise locally called “Oule.” Mr Weld 
will describe one of them :—it is “a 
gigantic amphitheatre,” which enter- 
ed, “theend of the world seems gained; 
for a vast barrier of rocks rises semi- 
circularly before you to the height of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 feet. This 
igantic wall is divided by three or 
our steps or ledges, each supporting 
a glacier from whence stream cascades. 
That to the left as you face the Cirque, 
is 1,266 feet high, and has the repu- 
tation of being the loftiest waterfall 
in Europe. e summit of this won- 
derful amphitheatre is crowned by 
perpetual ice and snow, resting on the 
crests of the ‘Cylindre,’ 10,500 feet 
high.” “The wallsof this huge Cirque, 
seamed by cascades” of stupendous 
height, must, indeed, be worth en- 
countering some danger and fatigue 
to see. But the danger and fatigue 
have scarcely commenced yet: the 
“ Bréche de Roland” is to be ascended, 
starting from the only point of outlet 
or ascent rather, which these vast 
rock-walls afford, and which is a few 
yards from the spot where one out of 
the many cascades comes down over 
the perpendicular precipice, hundreds 
of feet through the air, crashing in 
foam and spray on to the stony flow- 
ing of the Grane. A rather hazard- 
ous climb ensues: precipices and co- 
lossal waterfalls form the scenery ; 
the outskirts of the barren mountain- 
pastures are past—they enter on the 
snow-fields. on high distant cliffs the 
ide Seeeriee sas pmnaing 
themselves on “jagged peaks,” where- 
on, out of rifle-shot, they dance a secure 
polka, or “pas de fascination ;’ the 
tourist can a them with a tele- 
scope, by the help of which he dis- 
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covers that “their attitudes are very 
eful ;” that they are “balanced 

ike aerial creatures on the giddy 
heights,” and that “one acts as sen- 
tinel.” The guide being an izzard- 
hunter, is half wild with excitement, 
as some one says somewhere, “the 
man comes out.”’ In his eagerness to 
haye a shot, he regrets that he is a 
guide ; he reproaches himself; he for- 
gets that a guide’s gains exceed far 
those of a hunter ; and, we are sorry 
to hear, “he laments with many a 
sacré,” ... . &. Butnowcomes 
the critical passage in the ascent: a 
glacier is to be crossed—no, ascended, 
and at such an inclination, that zig- 
zagging or tacking about is the es 
possible way of advance ; it is only 400 
yards high, but they are 400 yards of 
smooth polished ice ; nothing to hold 
on by, inclination fearful ; “facilis de- 
sensus Averni.” Mr. Weld, being by 
this time “done up,” throws himself 
(under protest of guide) on the snow, 
and wants to have forty winks at the 
foot of the glacier. Jacques won’t 
hear of it ; he sternly straps the crai- 
ons to the tired feet of the recum- 
nt one ; he goes before, cutting foot- 
hold in the ice ; recumbent one fol- 
lows plnekey gets half-way up— 
stumbles—falls—thinks it’s all over-— 
is seized by the unwearied and watch- 
ful Jacques. “Courage, courage,” 
shouts Jacques ; the crags-man gets 
up—only his stick, not himself, skirrs 
down the ice, and over the edge into 
apace ; well may he say with Camp- 


‘* There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 


He continues the ascent, being suffi- 
ciently recovered to observe and very 
well to describe what he sees and 


hears. “A dull sound fell on my ear, 
and looking in the direction, &., . . 
T saw a grand snowfall streaming from 
one of the upper ledges of the Mar- 
bore. Down it plunged with increas- 
ing roar, as the white mass loosened 
and gathered the snow in its course : 
but Before reaching the ledge below, 
a towrmente, or lion gust of wind, 
caught the snowfall, and sent the scat- 
tered fragments whistling high in the 
air. It appears that the mountaineer 
issometimes overwhelmed by thesnow 
thus blown upward in great masses, 
such is theforceof the tourmente. At 
31 
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length his toil is rewarded, the huge 
portal tiny notch as it appeared from 
the valleys, yawns before him ; he en- 
ters the “ Bréche de Roland,” through 
which roars the rushing wind. A step 
more and he is in Spain ; he can now 
imagine what the “port” is in a storm. 
“Smooth glaciers slope away on each 
side of the wall; but opposite the 
Bréche, the action of the sun and the 
force of the wind, here rarely at 
rest, through the great rock-rent, have 
tortured the ice and frozen snow into 
weird forms, leaving the rock entirely 
bare in front of the Bréche.” Look- 
ing southward, “a wild world of bar- 
ren mountains” is what he sees of 
Spain ; to the northward France pre- 
sents a softer scene: “there too are 
mountains sky-piled, but also forests, 
the home of wolves and bears ; and 
emerald valleys, silver streams, and 
gleaming lakes.” 

This was, perhaps, Mr. Weld’s chief 
achievement in the climbing line ; and 
he describes how he sat astride the 
ridge of the Bréche, “with one leg in 
France, the other in Spain, and body 
neutral ;” and how he had not to go 
far to ice his wine. Among the litho- 


graphed sketches in his book is a very 
suggestive one of the Bréche, as seen 
from a valley below, with its neigh- 


bouring heights and snow-slopes ; 
through the huge portal in the dis- 
tance, shines the sky of Spain. An- 
other striking sketch, and from a simi- 
lar standing-point, is “the Buttresses 
of the Caingou,” a dominant peak in 
the eastern Pyrenees, upwards of 9,000 
feet high. The summit, from which 
Mr. Weld viewed the surrounding 
peaks and the far-off panorama being 
asmall plateau of loose stones, twenty- 
one feet long and ten feet wide. The 
volcanic outburst, from which somany 
of the Pyrenean heights arose, seems 
here to have been more vastly terrific 
than in any other part of the mountain- 
chain ; the granite peaks are rent and 
twisted and jagged into the most fan- 
tastic shapes ; cycles ago the glowing 
rock writhed itself into deformities 
hideously expressive of nature’s throes, 
and suddenly became fixed as their 
eternal monument. Mr. Weld has a 
very good description of a mountain 
storm in which he was overtaken and 
drenched : finding his way bravely 
ae blinding rain and the gather- 
ing kness of evening, while the 
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rivulets became torrents, and the cas- 
cades rapidly swelled to vertical 
rivers,—to a solitary cabin, where he 
got a draught of warm wine, and 
whence he started again, and lost him- 
self, till suddenly an apparition of 
huge wings, flapping the mists, ar- 
rested him, which turned out to be 
the sleeves and hood of a priest, on his 
mule, returning home from the shriv- 
ing of an old dying shepherd far up 
in the mountains. This priest became 
his guide, and by no means a “ blind 
guide,” though, at one moment, they 
were near walking over a precipice 
together, mules and all, in the dark- 
ness ; and by his unfeigned courtesy 
and hospitality even the Englishman’s 
Protestantism must have been charm- 
ed into self-forgetfulness, though it 
appears generally to have been pretty 
wide-awake during his travels. 

We have, in this book, a very fair 
sample of the energetic mountain 
climbing Englishman ; he never suc- 
ceeded in persuading any of the 
Gallic visitors to the Pyrenees to ac- 
company him in an “ascension ;” but 
a corpulent Belgian (a sceptical Ro- 
man Catholic), once went part of the 
way with him, under protest of his 
(the Belgian’s) mule, which soon, not 
much to his master’s annoyance, 
broke down, or refused to go further, 
and so rendered it impossible for the 
Belgian to continue to ascend. But 
an “ascension”’—a “pénible ascen- 
sion,” (like dancing to the Turkish 
_. is to the Belgian a stumbling- 

lock, and to the Gaul foolishness— 
notwithstanding the following extract 
from a local paper— 

“Costume du fashionable dans ses 
courses des montagnes.—V este légere, 
baton ferré, spadvilles & la manitre 
espagnole, ceinture rouge, barret 
montagnard.” Mr. Weld was pretty 
well satisfied with the hotels, paying, 
at Biaritz and other expensive places, 
from eight to ten francs a day for board 
and bed, and about four at the less 
frequented towns; the fare and wine 
(the latter especially) he much com- 
mends; though the provincial “sopas a 
Paigo” is to be avoided—the receipt 
being as follows :—“To four quarts of 
boiling water add slices of black bread, 
two ounces of lard, and a pinch of salt. 
(N.B.— Peasants in easy curcumstances 
add rancid oil and garlic.)” 

The sportsman will find the desire 
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of his eyes among the Pyrenean bears, 
wolves, and izzards. The bear, how- 
ever, is retiring slowly but surely, 
before the advances of cultivating 
man; and middle-aged men even 
now, seek him in vain in the same 
haunts where they found him in their 
youth. The izzard, also, is so much 
indemand at the hotels of the different 
watering-places, the plain goat very 
frequently assumes his name and 
functions at the table d’hétes of these 
establishments. Mr. Weld says little 
or nothing of any feathered game; 
large lake trout, he says, may be caught 
in the one or twosmall and very deep 
lakes on the French side of the moun- 
tains ; and on the Spanish side there 
are plenty of good trout streams. 
Our traveller entered Spain, and gives 
an interesting description of a grand 
religious gathering on Mount Odeillo, 
in honour of (Notre Dame de Font Ro- 
meu) Our Ladyof the Pilgrim’s Fount. 
The ascent was very arduous and 
demanded all the enthusiasm of the 
worshippers, especially those of the 
weaker sex, considering the frequent 
and “sudden manner in which mules 
and riders bit the dust, or rather the 
rocks,” from time to time. The toils of 
the ascent, the variety and pictu- 
resqueness of the pilgrims, the huge 
stone chapel in the middle of a rocky 
amphitheatre, the costumes, nation- 
alities, festivities, and devotions, of 
many thousands of people, Spaniards, 
Roussillonais, &c., were a striking 
scene; and so was the singing, by 
countless voices, of the Canticles, or 
“Goigs,” so called, in honour of the 
Virgin, with which they beguiled their 
tedious passage up the mountain, the 
chorus of the most favourite one be- 
ing— 


“O patrona y advocado 
e tot lo poble de Deu, 
Ohiunos Ver, a, 
Maria de Font Romeu.” 


This is a curious jumble of French 
and Spanish, or rather a patois of the 
latter ; the language of the different 
provinces of the Pyrenees, would be 
an wens study for the philolo- 
gist, as for the ballad collector; not 
to mention the ancient and mysterious 
Basque language and people. The 
following is a nuptial chant from the 
Hautes Pyrénees ;— 
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** Nobio, bou to la mal sul cap 
Digo: buon tens, oun des anat? 
La mal sul cap, loupe sul fours, 
Et aig adieu a tous bes jours.” 


Some of the words are obscure to 
the uninitiated, but Mr. Weld says 
the meaning is as follows :—“ Young 
wife, put thy hand on thy head ; say 
where hast thou been? Thy hand 
on thy head, thy foot on the hearth, 
and so farewell to thy days of gaiety.” 
The following, from a Béarnais love 
song, is, at any rate, more rythmical 
and pleasant to the ear than the other : 

** Mon doux amie s’en ba i 
S’en ba ta la Rochelle e 
Quey herey you soulette acy 
O Milice cruelle. 


Que herey you? quem bau mouri 
Louen de moun co fidelle.” 


“Loin de mon cceur fidéle,” would, 
we suppose, be the ordinary render- 
ing of the last line: it goes on :— 
* Gran Diu qui bedet moun turmen, 
Que counnechet na peine,” &c., 


Another quotation leads us to a 
very different subject :— 
** Quoique Cagots siam 
Nous n’on dam, [? damnum, Fr. 
dommage.j 
Tous y em his de nouste pay Adam 
Et de nouste may Permére.” 


Like the cretins of the Alps are 
the cagots of the Pyrenees: they were 
formerly prescribed by law; forbidden 
to intermarry with other people ; re- 
stricted to the use of their own foun- 
tain—Fontain des Cagots—in the 
village; marked out by a distinctive 
badge on their dress; made to enter 
the church at a particular door, which 
none else used ; in short universally 
loathed and avoided. 

“Lou praiibe Cagoutou,” 


says a patois ballad,— 


* S'en ba ‘enta IEglise 
Convert de confusion, 
Le pauvre Cagot s’en va-t-a I'Eglise”, &&c. 


At the Revolution of 1789 the feel- 
ing expressed by these unfortunates, 
in the four lines above, about their 
common descent with their proscrib- 
ers from Adam and Eve, found vent 
in their seizing and destroying all the 
documents in which their pains and 

enalties were enumerated and en- 
orced. Since that time tradition alone 
keeps alive the still-existing aversion 
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to the Outcast race of the cagots. 
Various derivations of the name are 
given; but for an account of them 
and their brethren in misery, the 
réadér is referred to “Histoire des 
Races Mandites de la France et de 


Espagne.” By Francisque Michel. 
Paris : 1847 


: 1847. 

The waters of the Pyrenean springs, 
like most other medicinal waters, are 
at least as unsavoury as they are 
wholesome; and are compared—nor 
would we presume to question the 
comparison—to a “ mixture of rotten 
eggs with the rinsings of a very foul 
gun barrel.” The observing traveller, 
on the look out for character as well 
as the picturesque, must have fine 
opportunities at the numerous water 
drinking and bathing places, where 
every variety of mchman and 
Frenchwoman is to be seen, besides 
foreigners from all parts; the San- 
grado system may, doubtless, be seen 
there in vigorous operation; and, to 
judge from some of Mr. Weld’s ex- 
tracts, there are disciples of that de- 
termined practitioner who rival him 
in all but his too energetic use of the 
lancet. The country is full of Roman 
and medieval associations ; the Ro- 
mans were always great connoisseurs 
of healing springs—the Pyrenean 
nymphs and naiads were propitiated 
and acknowledged by them in inscrip- 
tions extant to this day ; and, for the 
lover of medieval lore, besides the 
Foix country traversed by Froissart, 
there are many memorials of the 
Knights Templars in churches and 
other buildings ; and there is the mu- 
seum of antiquities, Roman and me- 
dizval, at Toulouse ; and the tradi- 
tions of the old courts of law, and of 
the college for fostering and training 
the adepts—i.¢., doctors and profes- 
sors of “la gaie science.” This insti- 
tution once flourished nobly at Tou- 
louse, and gave birth to a school of 
poets of its own, a sort of privileged 
and endowed development of the 
Troubadours and Provencal singers ; 
degrees of bachelor and doctor were 
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conferred on those who had an 
examination in the s d amor, of 
the “rules of poetry.” ‘Seven poets, 
presided over by a chancellor, com- 
dthe establishment.” This tune- 
ul academic body was called “ Le gai 
Consistoire ;” and the ¢ollege business 
was frequently transacted, the candi- 
dates examined, and degrees and 
honors conferred in the large gardens 
surrounding their “palais.” Gram- 
mar and the laws of versification 
were the severest studies of the place. 
One of the “dons,” Pierre Vidal, a 
celebrated and prolific poet, pursued 
his studies with such ardour that. 
“after having had his tongue pierced’ 
(that melodious deceiver), “and losing 
his ears, by out husbands,” he 
had recourse to what appears like a 
simulation of madness, unless it be 
an imitation of an exaggerated kind 
of Jupiter’s ancient disguises—“ he 
assumed the name of the Wolf, and 
clothed himself in wolf-skins;’ in 
which guise he was once perceived by 
shepherds, who, taking him for a 
wolf, set their dogs on him ; and the 
“gay professor” was almost “ pluck- 
ed.” e college, “ ‘which was vener- 
able in 1323,” had a long run of pros- 
rity ; and, being further endowed 
y the munificence of a certain lady, 
named Clémence Isaure, who “died at 
the age of fifty, and was never mar- 
ried,” in course of time changed its 
style and title, and, as festive as ever, 
was called “Les Jeux Floranx,” and 
distributed annually, in accordance 
with the will of its illustrious bene- 
factress, gold and silver flowers to the 
authors of the best poems—it being 
expressly forbidden “d’y mettre des 
paroles contre la foy; de prononcer 
aucun mot lascive ou tendante au 
scandale, sous peine de prison.” Here 
is a stanza from a prize poem of 1498, 
mentioning Clémence— 


** Reyna d’amors poderosa Clamenca, 
Avos me clam per trobar le repaus : 
Que si de vos mos dietaty an un laus, 
Aurey la flor que de vos pren naysenka.” 
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THE TWIN MUTES: TAUGHT AND UNTAUGHT. 


WHERE the thorn grows by a ruined abbey, 
In a valley of our grey orth-land, 


Sits a lonely woman ’mid the gravestones, 
Rocking to and fro with claspéd hand. 


Two rough stones, uncarven and unlettered, 
Stand to guard that double-mounded grave, 

Darkly brown in the untrodden churchyard, 
Where the starflowers and the harebells wave. 


“ Ah, my grief is not extreme, O stranger ! 
Many a mother mourns a buried child ; 
Many a hearth that’s silent in the Autumn 
Was not voiceless when the Summer smiled. 


“ But our sorrows are of different texture, 
Thro’ the black there runs a silver thread ; 
Griefs there are susceptible of comfort, 
Tears not salt above the happy dead. 


“Tender joy amid her wildest anguish 
Hath the mother,—waiting in the calm 
Of the death-hush by her angel’s cradle, 
When she thinketh of the crown and palm. 


“ And the ear that ached with the long tension, 
When the eye gave weary sorrow scope, 
Hears at night the voices of the dying 
Breathe again their last low words of hope. 


“Tn mine ear there are no voices ringing 
One pale smile is all that memory holds, 
Smile that flickers like & streak at sunset, 
That a night of gloomy cloud enfolds. 


“ On that mountain, stranger! where the heather 
Casts a tint of purple and dull red, 
And a darker streak along the meadow 
Shows from far the torrent’s rocky bed ;— 


“ Where that broken line of larch and alder 
To one roof a scanty shelter yield, 


And the furze hedge, like a golden gird le 
Clasps one narrow cultivated field— : 


“Lies mine homestead :—in that whitewashed dwelling, 
Joys, and pains, and sorrows, have I known, 
Looked on the dear faces of my children, 
Seen their smiles, and heard their dying moan. 


* Five times had I heard the birth-cry feeble 
In those walls, like music in mine ear ; 
Five times, and no son’s voice on my bosom 
Cried the cry that mothers love to hear. 
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“ But the sixth time,—more of pain and wailing, 
More of pleasure after long alarms ; 
For a boy was in the double Siosiee, 
Son and daughter slept within mine arms. 


“ Ah, what rapture was it all the Summer, 
Sitting underneath the alder tree, 
While the breeze came freely up the mountain, 
And my twin babes smiled upon my knee! 


“ Piped the thrush on many a cloudy evening, 
oising on the larch-top overhead ; 
Cried the brown-bird from the heather near us, 
And the torrent warbled in its bed. 


“ But the twain upon my bosom lying 
Were as dead to voice of bird or man, 
As the stone that under those blue waters 
Heard no rippling music as they ran. 


“ Silence, silence, in the hearts that bounded 
With each passionate pulse of love or hate ; 
No articulate language or expression, 
When the soul rush’d to its prison gate. 


“ Only sometimes through their bars of azure, 
The wild eyes with glances keen and fond, 
Told some secret of that unsearched nature, 
Of the unfathom’d depth that lay beyond. 


“ Came the lady to our lonely mountain, 
Pleaded gently with her lips of rose, 
Pleaded with her eyes as blue as heaven, 

Spake of endless joys and endless woes. 


“Told me art had bridged that gulph of silence, 
That the delicate finger-language drew 

From the deaf-mute’s heart its secret strivings, 

Gave him back the truths that others knew. 


“ And she prayed me by all Christian duty, 
And she urged me when I wept and strove ! 
For the place was far,—my son was precious, 
And I loved him with a cruel love. 


“Love! ah no, sweet love is true and tender, 
Self-forgetting, flinging at the feet 
Of the loved one, all her own emotions :— 
For my thought such name were all unmeet. 


“So I gave the gil, and to my bosom 


Hugged the boy in his long soundless night, 
Gave the life of an immortal spirit 
For the bareness of a short delight. 


“ Years came, years went, he grew up on this mountain, 
A strange creature, passionate, wild, and strong ; 
Untaught savage, wanting like the savage, 
Natural vent for rapture, or for wrong. 
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“ He was smitten :—when the furze in April 
To the wind that cometh from the East, 
Shakes like gold bells all its hardy blossoms, 
The death-arrow struck into his breast. 


* And she, too—like that strange wire that vibrates 
Thousand miles — to the same strain— 
His twin-sister, through her similar nature, 


In her far home, felt the same sharp pain. 


“ And she came to die beside the hearthstone, 
Where we watched him withering day by day, 
On her wan cheek the same burning hectic, 
In her eye the same ethereal ray. 


“ But she came back gentle, patient, tutored, 
Climbing noble heights of self-control, 
On her brow the conscious calm of knowledge, 
And the Christian’s comfort in her soul. 


* Ah, mine heart! how throbb’d it with reproaches, 
When the weak wan fingers met to pray, 
When the eyes look’d sweetly up to heaven, 
While my poor boy laughed, and turn’d away. 


“Thus they died—athwart the red leaves falling 
Rush’d the first cold winds of Autumn time, 
When the ears that never heard their howling 
Open’d to some great Eternal chime. 


“She went first—the angel on the threshold 
Saw upon her face the look divine, 
Saw her tracing with her dying finger, 
On my hand, her dear Redeemer’s sign. 


“ And he took her :—softly, without motion, 
Dropp’d down gently the small finger’s tip, 
And I look’d in her dear eyes and closed them, 
With the smile still lingering on her lip. 


“But the boy—he felt the darkness gather, 
As the angel’s dusky wing drew near, 
In his eyes there was a cruel question, 
As he look’d up in his doubt and fear. 


“On his dying face the shadow darken’d, 
He rose up and clung unto my side, 
I had lost him, but I could not save him, 
And the shade grew darker as he died.” 
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GENTLE reader, I know what you 
will say when you see the title of 
this article. ou will exclaim, 
“Good gracious! what isa Gallimau- 
fry? I never heard the word before— 
what does it mean?” It is not pro- 
bable you ever met with it; but I 
have often heard it in the rural dis- 
tricts of Warwickshire and other mid- 
land counties when I was younger 
than I am now, and it still lingers 
there. It means a stew of various 
kinds of edibles, fish, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetables ; and when well made, and 
properly seasoned, let me tell you, it 
is by no means an unsavoury dish. 
The gipsies compound it to this day 
like all their hashes, (of which they 
are extremely fond), in a way to tempt 
any man whose appetite has not been 
vitiated by French cooks, who pamper 
and provoke a delicate or Seu d 
stomach, but do not know how to 
satisfy the cravings of a hungry man, 
or give him a hearty meal. 1ey are 
not substantial fellows like English- 
men, and their fare is like themselves, 
all puff, froth, and souffié. The Galli- 
maufry at once tempts and satisfies. 
Hunters of all countries have, by com- 
mon consent, adopted the same pro- 
cess of cooking; and a similar dish is 
found in Spain, as olla podrida, 
and among the North American 
Indians as Wiampanoo. I have se- 
lected it as a word that describes 
this portion of my journal which in- 
cludes a variety of topics and anec- 
dotes, some substantial like solid meat, 
some savoury as spicy vegetable in- 
gredients, and some fragments to swell 
the bulk, which, though not valuable 
as materials, help to compound the 
Gallimaufry. For instance, my jour- 
nal begins from the time I leave my 
bed, and it terminates at Southamp- 
ton, the intermediates being filled 
with a narrative of all I have heard 
or seen, or said or done. It is, there- 
fore, made up of odds and ends: such 
as it is, I now transcribe it for you. 
May it justify its title. 
Stillen are generally early risers. 


In many countries it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to be up long before sunrise, 
in order to finish a journey ere the 
heat of the day becomes insupport- 
able. In towns, and on shipboard, 
this habit is rendered inconvenient 
either by the dusters and brooms of 
housemaids, or the holy stones and 
swabs of sailors ; but wherever prac- 
ticable, it is a most healthy as well as 
agreeable custom. Indeed, I have 
heard it asserted of those who have 
attained to great longevity, that nine 
out of ten of them have been distin- 
guished as “‘peep-o’-day boys.” Poor 
Richard has given us his experience 
in rhyme, to impress it more easily on 
the memory : 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


I cannot say that I have always 
strictly complied with the first part 
of the advice (which, to a certain ex- 
tent, is rendered nece: by the 
latter) because the artificial state of 
society in which we live interferes 
most inconveniently with its observ- 
ance ; but the early morning ought to 
be at our own disposal, and with the 
exception of the two impediments I 
have named, which are by no means 
insurmountable, it is our own fault if 
we do not derive all the advantages 
resulting from it. 

Long before the doors and windows 
of the “British Hotel” were unfasten- 
ed, I sought the night-porter, and 
was released from durance vile into 
the fresh open air. I strolled over to 
Trafalgar-square, where I was shortly 
afterwards joined by C It was 
a glorious morning; there had been a 
thunder-storm during the night, ac- 
companied by vivid lightning and tor- 
rents of rain; but this had passed 
away, and the air was cool and brac- 
ing, almost cold, while the sky was 
clear and unclouded, and day was fast 
dawning on the drowsy town. A few 
carts laden with garden stuff were 
wending their way to their respective 
markets, though Cockspur-street is 
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not their — thoroughfare ; and 
here and there an early traveller was 
ding in his over-loaded cab to 
a station or a dock, about to rejoin 
his family, or perhaps to leave them 
for ever. A tired policeman paused 
and looked at him, more from having 
little else to divert his attention than 
from any doubt as to the honesty of 
his purpose, and then he slowly re- 
sumed his weary beat, and for want 
of somebody to push on, tried to push 
a door or two in to ascertain whether 
it was fastened. A little farther on 
he paused, and as he looked up at the 
sky, coughed heavily, when a co- 
quettish cap hastily oe at a 
window in the attics, and as rapidly 
withdrew ; and in a few minutes 
more the same head was seen bend- 
ing over the area gate which opened, 
and admitted the watchman of the 
night. What a safeguard a police- 
man is! other people are let in clan- 
destinely to do wrong, but he is quietly 
introduced to detect the evildoer. No 
doubt he had seen a suspicious cha- 
racter in that house, and anxious to 
do his duty, proceeded to examine the 
kitchen, the pantry, and the cellar, 
where, strange to say, things are 
oftener anol than from any other 
part of a house. A detective instinc- 
tively goes straight to the spot where 
a robbery is likely to be committed, and 
can tell at a glance whether there has 
been collusion between those within 
and without the building. It is neces- 
sary to try the contents of the decan- 
ters, and to taste the viands he sees in 
order to ascertain the habits of the de- 
predator, for, unlike medical men, 
they make their own stomachs the 
tests of the contents of bottles. The 
policeman I noticed must have been 
disappointed in his search, for he re- 
turned without a prisoner, which was 
evidently a relief to the maid who, 
after justing her cap, let him out 
with muc god heaaote at the con- 
templation of her safety from robbers; 
but entreated him for the security of 
the family always to have an eye on 
that house. A trusty servant and a 
vigilant policeman enable us to re 
in ; the one relies on the other, 
and we confide in both. Alas! there 
were others who had not only no 
house to protect, but no home to 
shelter them. On the steps of the 
National Gallery and the neighbour- 
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ing church, were several poor wretches, 
principally females, extended in sleep 
that resembled death more than re- 
Rose, and who having been first 

nched by the rain, sought refuge 
there from its pitiless pelting. Star- 
vation and luxury, however, if not 
nearly allied, are close neighbours—the 
only difference is the side of the wall 
that a pores their lodgings. With- 
in is all that wealth, station, and con- 
nexion can confer ; without, all that 
poverty, want, and degradation can 
inflict : and yet Providence holds the 
scale equally and impartially between 
thetwo. The inner wretch is tortured 
with gout from indolent and luxurious 
repose, and from faring too sumptu- 
ously every day; the outer one, with 
rheumatism, caused from sleeping on 
the cold stone steps of the rich man’s 
house, and from exposure to all 
weathers. The one cannot digest his 
food, and is dying of dyspepsia ; the 
other has no food to digest, and per- 
ishes from starvation. Both are poor, 
the first from living too fast or too 
penuriously, and the other, not only 
from having nothing to hoard, but 


actually nothing to ‘live upon; and 
yet the houseless poor have some- 


times the best of it. The rich have 
pos ambition or jealous rivalry, 
lighted prospects of courtly honours, 
or an uneasy consciousness of possess- 
ing no claim besides their money to 
distinction. Nature has, perhaps, de- 
nied them heirs, and they hate their 
successors. The poor have no pros- 
pects to encourage hope, and often 
experience relief when they little ex- 
= it ; they have nothing to leave 
ut poverty and rags. It is sad to 
think that this dreadful destitution is 
too often the result of vice and disso- 
lute habits. If temptation has been 
too strong and thus punished its vic- 
tims, let the tempter look upon the 
ruin he has brought on others ; and 
ere it be too late, make all the amends 
he can to society for the contamina- 
tion with which he has infected it, 
and to the wretched individuals them- 
selves whom he has first led astray, 
and then left to their miserable fate. 
Anitinerant coffee-venderinterrupt- 
ed these reflections, by taking up hi 
stand near us, and offering us a cup 
of his aromatic beverage, and a slice 
of bread and butter, “all,” as he said, 
“for only two pence.” T tasted it: it 
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was certainly none of the best, but I 
have had worse at three times the 
price at a railway station, in one of 
their gorgeous refreshment rooms. It 
was, however, pronounced excellent 
by a wretched group of the houseless 
beings, whose slumbers the policeman 
had ruthlessly disturbed, as he called 
them from dreams of food to the sad 
reality of actual starvation, and bade 
them go about their business. Never 
before did so small a sum as the few 
shillings I had in my pocket produce 
so much immediate relief. How 
heavily those words, “go about your 
business,” fell upon my heart! Alas, 
their business of life was well-nigh 
over; death had set his seal upon most 
of them, and marked them for his 
own. Meanwhile the day was ad- 
vancing with hasty strides. The tide 
of foot-passengers was rapidly increas- 
ing and flowing eastward ; the sound 
of many wheels was swelling into a 
continuous rumble, like distant thun- 
der; and the city, like a huge monster, 
was shaking off its slumber, and pre- 
paring for its daily toils. The sun 
shone out brightly, and the homeless 
poor, I have mentioned, vanished from 
view like spectres of night, and were 
seen no more. All was hurry scurry, 
but without confusion, each one was 
intent on his own affairs, and only re- 
garded others to avoid contact. As 
we were about returning to the hotel, 
Cary said, “How coolly you and your 
new acquaintances took the storm in 
the early part of last night. It was 
very violent while it lasted ; it was 
one continued illumination of light- 
ning,and the thunder was awful; like 
everything else in this country, there 
was a truly British earnestness about 
it. England is so thickly peopled, I 
shouldn’t be much surprised if we 
heard of some sad accidents having 
occurred. After I left the smoking 
room last night, I encountered a lady 
and her maid at the first landing, 
both of whom were in a dreadful state 


of alarm, the former entreating that 
her crinoline might be taken off, and 
the latter afraid to touch it, having 
known, as she said, a man to be killed 
in consequence of carrying a scythe on 
his shoulders, which attracted the 
lightning. Each flash was followed 


by a scream, and one peal of thunder 
was so heavy that it appeared to 
shake the house to its very founda- 
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tion. Their terror rendered them 
speechless for a minute or two, when 
I heard the lady mutter in great agi- 
tation and agony, the words, “‘‘So es- 
pecially for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, under our most religious and 
oa Queen, at this time assem- 
led—— Oh, dear! that was very 
vivid! I am sure it has affected my 
eyes—— ‘ordered and settled by 
their endeavours on the best and 
surest foundations.’ Oh, that bolt 
must have struck the house—how 
awful this is.” The maid, with equal 
incoherency, imitating her mistress, 
repeated the first words her memory 
supplied her with— 
‘**How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day from every 
opening flower.’ ” 

Poor things, it was evident what their 
object was, but equally so that they 
were unconscious of the application of 
the words they were uttering. “Oh, 
sir,” said the lady, when she perceived 
me, “how dreadful this is. I am al- 
ways so alarmed at thunder, that I 
lose all self-possession. Do you 
think there is any danger?” “Not 
the least in the world,” I answered; 
“nobody was ever killed by lightning 
yet.” “I have known many, many,” 
she said, with the greatest earnest- 
ness. “They died of fright,” I re- 
plied, “it is fear, and not lightning 
that kills—so it is in drowning—you 
have heard of people being restored 
to animation after being submerged 
for three quarters of an hour, and 
others who have expired in a few mi- 
nutes, the latter have invariably died 
from fright, which has caused apo- 
plexy; their faces always exhibit 
marks of extravasated blood.” “Oh, 
dear,” she said, “I wish I could be 
assured of that; but trees, you know, 
are not afraid, and yet they are often 
struck, split, torn to pieces, and set 
on fire——Oh, that clap is nearer 
still—the lightning and thunder came 
together simultaneously that time ;” 
and then clasping her hands she re- 
sumed, “‘ peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and——’” “Calm 
yourself, madam, I beseech you,” I 
said, “there is no danger but in fear— 
this is my sitting room, pray be seated, 
and allow me to offer you a smelling 
bottle. Don’t be alarmed; as for 
trees, you know, they have vegetable, 
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and not animal life, which makes all 
the difference in the world.” “Well, 
T never thought of that before,” she 
replied, “I see it all now. It is, I 
know, very foolish to be so nervous, 
and for the future I will think of 
what you are so good as to say, and 
endeavour to be calm and collected.” 
In a few minutes more the storm 
passed away, and we separated, with 
mutual good wishes, to our respective 
rooms. “ You didn’t mean what you 
suggested, did you?” I inquired. “ Of 
course not: it was all I could think of 
at the time to allay her fears; in my 
opinion it was a very justifiable viece 
of deception, it could not awe ts do 
any harm, and, as you see, I did good, 
by calming her anxiety and fright. It 
is what we conventionally call ‘a 
white lie” as we, in like manner, de- 
sire our servants to say ‘not at home,’ 
when we do not find it convenient to 
see our friends.” “Well,” I replied, 
I do not know that deception is ever 
justifiable—truth, in my opinion, is 
always to be preferred. If we order 
our domestics to state what they 
know is not the fact, do we not in- 


duce them, by our example, to take 


the same liberty with us, and, for 
their own convenience, tell us also 
what is not true? We known that 
the custom is sanctioned hy the usage 
of society, and means nothing more 
than we are not at home to visi- 
tors; but servants are unsophisti- 
cated, and understand things liter- 
ally. Would it not be better to copy 
the French in this matter? They 
say, “madame ne recoit pas,’ or 
“madame n’ést pas visible;” this is at 
once truthful, and conveys the infor- 
mation that is required. “Do you 
mean to lay it down as imperative,” 
said Cary, “that you must upon all 
occasions say exactly what you think? 
If that is the case you had better 
think aloud, as old Lord Dudley used 
to do, and exclaim, as he did, when 
he saw a young dandy approaching 
him, ‘Oh, here comes that insuffer- 
ome ung puppy ; I suppose I must 

i him to dinner. To which the 
aes rejoined, ‘If this old bore asks 
me to dine, I suppose | I shall have to 
accept the invitation.’ It is a well- 
known ye and I only allude to it 
as an apt illustration—what sort of a 
world would this be, if we all acted 
upon such a rule as you propose ; why 
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we should all be at loggerheads, one 
with the other, in no time.” “ No,” 
I replied, “I mean no such thing ; we 
may think what we please, but we 
can’t say whatever we choose—my 
rule is this—‘ it is not always expedi- 
ent to say what you think, but it is 
not admissible ever to say ‘what you 
don’t think.’” “Well,” he observed, 
laughingly, i in order to turn the con- 
versation, “if I must say what I 
think, I am bound to state that I 
think it is time breakfast was ready, 
so let us cross over to the hotel.” As 
we entered the coffee-room, he spied 
an old acquaintance reading near the 
window the aoe _ spaper. “That,” 

he whispered, “is General Case. His 
family consists of himself, his mother, 
and two daughters ; they are a queer 
lot. He is one of the best shots in 
Lincolnshire, and can talk of nothing 
but field sports; he is called ‘Gun 
Case.’ His eldest daughter, who is 
goggle-eyed,is known as ‘Stare Case,’ 
and the other, who is as ugly as sin, and 
sets up for a blue, bears the sobriquet 
of ‘Book Case.” His mother, who 
is an enormous woman, and uncom- 
monly cross, has been nicknamed 
‘Case us Belli” They are neigh- 
bours of mine, so I must go and speak 
to him, though it is not very pleasant 
to do so before strangers, he is so 
very deaf; but ‘what can’t be cured 
must be “endured,” so here goes.” 
Cary accordingly went up to him, 
shook him by the hand, and inquired 
how Mrs. Case, his mother, was. As 
usual the general didn’t hear him, 
but supposed he was talking of a poor 
woman who had been killed by light- 
ning the previous evening. “ Ah, * he 
said, looking very solemn, ‘ ‘she was 
in the streets very late last night, I 
hear, not very sober, and wasdrenched 
with rain. Just as she was making 
for the colonnade of the opera house 
for shelter, she was struck with light- 
ning, and’ though her clothes were 
all wet, they were set on fire, and she 
was killed and dreadfully burnt. The 
police ought to take better care of 
such people.” “Ah,” said Cary, turn- 
ing to me, ain’t this too bad; no- 
body in this house seems to under- 
stand what they are talking about. 
That lady I encountered last night 
didn’t know what she said herself, 
and this man can’t comprehend what 
anybody else says. Nothing is more 
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disagreeable than to talk to a man 
who can’t hear your conversation, 
and compels you to repeat it in a 
louder tone: it draws attention to you, 
and you can’t help feeling that you 
arerendering yourself ridiculous tothe 
rest of the company, when shouting 
out at the top of your voice some 
commonplace observation, of which 
one-half of general conversation is 
composed. I recollect once a ludic- 
rous instance of this at the table of 
the late Lord Northwick. He had 
this infirmity of deafness, so painful 
to oneself and so distressing to others. 
He recommended to the notice of a 
lady some sweet dish that was near 
him, when she replied, ‘Thank you, 
my lord, I have some pudding ;’ not 
apprehending her answer, he again 
and again, at short intervals, urged 
her to taste the dish, and received the 
same inaudible reply, when the lady’s 
lout of a country servant considered 
he ought to explain matters. He 
therefore approached Lord North- 
wick’s chair, and putting his mouth 
close to his lordship’s ear, vociferated 
with all his lungs, ‘my lord, missus 
says as shell stick to the pudding.’ 
The effect was electrical, but no one 
enjoyed the joke better than the deaf 
lord himself.” 

After breakfast we proceeded to 
the Waterloo Terminus, to await the 
train for Southampton. “There are 
few stations in England,” said Cary, 
“so inconvenient, so crowded, and so 
badly arranged, as this of the South- 
Western. At times, and especially on 
an excursion day like this, it is almost 
impossible to make your way through 
the complicated crowd of arriving and 
departing passengers. Here you stum- 
ble over luggage that obstructs the 

latform, there you run against some 
distracted female who has been sep- 
arated from her party. Having re- 
covered from the fall, and the col- 
lision, your shoulder is nearly dislo- 
cated by a trunk, carelessly carried on 
the back of a porter, or your foot is 
crushed by the iron wheel of a hand 
barrow. 


here are no means of get- 
ting across the interminable station, 
you must goroundit. Having effected, 
with great fatigue, this long pedestrian 
journey, you are nearly squeezed to 
death by an snnaient and selfish 


crowd, that assemble round a pigeon- 
hole, from whence tickets are issued. 
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All tidal currents exhaust themselves 
at last, and having waited for your 
turn, just as you demand your ‘pass- 
rt,’ the stagnant stream is flushed 

y a fresh flood of late comers, sweep- 
ing you from the port, into the estuary 
beyond, from whence you seek the 
eddy again, cross to the ‘custom house,’ 
and, if you are lucky, get your ‘clear- 
ance.’ No doubt the directors have 
very good reasons for not opening the 
narrow pane through which these 
documents are issued, till ten minutes 
before the departure of each train, 
among which, perhaps, the best is, 
that it is their sovereign will and 
poaaee. Railways were made for 
he emolument of chairmen, directors, 
and engineers, and not for the advan- 
tage of stockholders, or the conveni- 
ence of travellers. One lineyields little 
or no dividend, while it pays its chair- 
man some two or three thousand a- 
year; but he is a nobleman, and 
nothing can be done in this country 
without a peer. Snobs in the city 
are so narrow and contracted in their 
ideas, that if left to themselves, I 
have no doubt they would select a 
man of business to manage an exten- 
sive and complicated affair like an ex- 
tended trunk line, having countless 
branches and ramifications, and suck- 
ers (miscalled feeders). But what can 
re expect from people in trade, who 
avenoideas beyond ‘the main chance.’ 
Government acts on the same princi- 
ple: the Duke of Somerset directs the 
Admiralty Board, whose business it is 
to build line-of-battle ships, and then 
razee them into heayy frigates, and 
afterwards cut them in two, lengthen 
them, and put in steam-engines. If 
the navy is very expensive, see how 
much is done: you build a ship—that 
counts one; you razee it— that makes 
two; you convert it, and that counts 
for three ships. The John Gilpinites 
‘of credit ckmaseen’ in the city, | 
ron haye not three ships after all, 
ut only one, which costs as much as 
three, but what do they know about 
ships? It’s a pity shopkeepers won’t 
stick to their own business, which 
they do understand, and not meddle 
with affairs of state, which are aboye 
their comprehension. Well, the Col- 
onjal Office has nothing to do, and a 
Duke is placed at the head of it, with 
heaps of under secretaries, head 
clerks, under scribes, and an im- 
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mense staff to help him. Lord John 
Russell has radicalized London to 
that degree that its citizens slap their 


breeches pockets which are full of p 


sovereigns, and say ‘money is no ob- 
ject, as far as that goes, but don't 
pay people enormously for doing 
nothing, who to avoid the name of 
idleness, strive to bring samen, te 
pass, and always do it wrong. t 
them play if you like, but don’t let 
them play the devil.’ Lord Elgin 
who put up the Canadian rebels, and 
put down the loyalists, is rewarded 
with the command of the Post Office, 
a self-acting ‘traction carriage,’ with 
four wheels, representing the four 

uarters of the globe, of which he is 
the very necessary and useful ‘fifth 
wheel.’ These cayillers say he is a 
mere ornamental appendage, for the 
working officials are so devoted to 
their duties, that a child of one of the 
ence officers was recently born 
with the impression of a penny stamp 
upon its back. In short, the whole 

hig Government professes liberal 
a and evinces its sincerity 

y filling every high office with dukes, 
earls, and aristocratic scions. We 
are a consistent people, and no mis- 
take. Well, if the government of the 
country is all wrong, is it any wonder 
the management of our iron roads is 
not right. If secretaries of state 
don’t know their business, how can 
ou expect secretaries of railways to 
be wiser or better than their superiors ? 
Dock-yards cost twice as much as 
they are worth, why shouldn’t our 
‘great line.’ The public are taxed to 
support government, why should not 
holders of railway stock be taxed to 
support chairmen, directors, and engi- 
neers? The famed confusion of Bal- 
aclava is equalled, or at any rate 
rivalled at a great terminus like that 
of Waterloo. See what is going on 
now : the bell has rung, the time for 
departure has arrived, and passengers 
seek the train. But, alas! the first 
carriage is full, and so are the 
others ; one by one they visit them 
all, in rapid succession, The more 
sturdy and pertinacious travellers are 
quietly seated, and regard the anxiety 
of the outsiders with calm indiffer- 
ence; while one perhaps, unworthy of 
a seat in the first class, chaffs them as 
they inquiringly look into the carriage, 
and says, ‘Thereis plenty of room here, 
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if you could only find it!’ The porters 
are so accustomed to this admirable 
eengreee, they cease to be sur- 
rised at any thing that occurs. Fi- 
nally, one solitary seat is found for the 
last ‘place hunter,’ vacant, but not 
empty; Sppeemesaned, but not engaged. 
It is filled with parcels, shawls, para- 
sols, and cloaks. Two or three 
ladies, with looks of great dissatisfac- 
tion, and evident feelings of ill-usage, 
remove their general assortments, and 
the luckless traveller occupies his 
place with many humble apologies 
for the inconvenience he has occa- 
sioned them, but with an internal 
conviction, that if there had been 
more vacant seats, the ladies would 
have filled them all in a similar man- 
ner.” 
Fortunately for me I had my 
“Season Ticket,” and had the conve- 
nience of leisurely securing a seat, that 
gave me the command of the window, 
whence I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the accuracy of many of Cary’s 
strictures on the inconvenience of the 
station, and the inadequacy of its ar- 
rangements to meet the requirements 
of so extensive a line. These were 
palpable enough. The analogy, how- 
ever, between the management of the 
affairs of a railway company and 
those of the government, though 
amusing, was not quite so obvious to 
me, who am no ponenee, I prefer 
listening to others to venturing 
opinions of my own—“semper auditor 
tantum.”’ 


The carriage was rapidly filled by 
seven other para, four ladies and 


three gentlemen. The four first ap- 
peared to constitute a separate party, 
while the other three and aun were 
unknown to them or to each other. 
“Good-bye, Shegog,” said Cary, 
shaking me by the hand, “I shall 
expect to meet you to-morrow night 
again at the British Hotel. “Shegog!” 
whispered one of the ladies in my 
carriage, to her nearest companion, 
“what a funny name! I wonder if he 
is any relation of Gog and Magog?” 
“Why,” said the other, “he is a male, 
you see, otherwise I should think he 
was Gog’s wife,” a sally which was 
repressed by asubdued Aush from the 
elder lady, and followed by a general 
titter, It is not the first time my 
name attracted inconvenient at- 
tention, so I am accustomed to this 
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sort of thing, and rather enjoy the 
jokes it givesrise to. Still, like ladies 
of a certain age, I am ready to change 
it for a fortune, and am open to an 
offer. Bright said the other night, in 
the House of Commons, that a gen- 
tleman he had never seen or heard of 
had left him a large sum of money on 
account of his advocacy of peace prin- 
ciples. I wish he would introduce 
me to such a friend, for I too am for 
“peace at any price,” and I would 
condescend to accept his fortune, and 
adopt his name. 

No name, however, can escape 
from being turned into ridicule, by ad- 
ding to it a droll prefix. Lyon, whom 
I knew at college, a great coxcomb, 
to his serious distress, was every- 
where greeted as “Dandy Lyon.” No 
man was ever more annoyed than he 
was by this ridiculous joke, and great 
was his relief when he inherited an 
estate, with the privilege of assuming 
the name of “Winder.” Had he laid 


aside his absurd style of dress, it is 
possible he might thus have escaped 
the ridicule to which he had exposed 
himself; but his relentless compan- 
ions merely altered his nickname, and 


he was ever afterwards known as 
“Beau Winder.” I have always 
thought my parents did me great 
injustice, as io could not give me 
a fortune, they might at least have 
bequeathed to me “a good name.” 
he first thing after adjusting and 
settling yourself ina carriage is to take 
a rapid reconnoitring glance at your 
fellow-travellers ; and I have observed 
that the survey is generally one of 
disappointment, judging from the 
manner in which people close their 
eyes, and affect to sleep, or search 
for a paper or a book with which 
to occupy themselves. The family 
party had all the talk to themselves, 
one, whom the others addressed as 
“ Aunty,” had, as appeared from her 
conversation, been a great traveller in 
her day, and, like most travellers, every 
incident she related had happened to 
herself, every anecdote referred to par- 
ties whom she knew personally, and 
every witty speech was either ad- 
dressed to her, or uttered in her pre- 
sence. “Didn’t you find a great in- 
convenience, aunt,” inquired one of 
the younger ladies, “in travelling in 
Russia and the north of Europe?” 
“T never let little matters disturb me, 
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my dear,” she replied; “if everything 
went smooth with you, life would be 
like a calm day on the water at Ve- 
nice, a level glassy surface, sails flap- 
ping against the mast, your bark main- 
taining its monotonous roll, a burning 
sun, and a listless existence. We 
need excitement, my dear; we require 
change, even if it be a gale, a thun- 
der-storm, or a white squall. The de- 
lays, privations, discomforts, and even 
dangers of travelling, by the alterna- 
tion with their opposites, render the 
reminiscences of these things most 
charming. If we could go round the 
world on a railway like this, it would 
be the most insipid tour imaginable, 
too tame, too easy, and too unvaried. 
‘17 took my satisfaction with me, my 
dear, as poor old Sally Philips used to 
say, which, I believe, is the only true 
way to enjoy travelling, and most 
other things in this world. You re- 
member old Sally, don’t you? She 
lived in our village, near Chickweed 
Hall, and used to assist the gardener 
in weeding, sweeping the lawn, and 
such matters. Well, I once gave her 
an outing to London, and when she re- 
turned, I asked her how she liked it. 
‘Well, ma’m,’ she replied, ‘J took 
my satisfaction with me, I always 
does, and in course I always returns 
home pleased. Oh! it did me a power 
of good, too; for I had been ailing 
for some time, and at last I was 
so bad, I was three days in bed. 
‘Oh! ma’m,’ she continued, ‘it was 
a grand sight every way, was London; 
I knowed it from all accounts before I 
went, and yet all I heard did not come 
up to the truth.’ Poor old Sally, she 
was an honest, faithful creature; 
but when angry or excited, she made 
a strange jumble of her stories. I 
recollect her once coming to me in 
great haste, curtsying down to the 
ground, in spite of her agitation, and 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! dear ma’m, a most 
dreadful thing has happened to me, 
and,saving your presence, I will tell you 
all about it. When I came home from 
market this evening, I brought my 
head with me, as I generally do, when 
I find it goes reasonable. Well, ma’m, 
my husband you see, split my head, 
for me.’ ‘Good ious! how dread- 
ful, I said.’ ‘Yes, indeed, ma’m, it 
was dreadful as you say, for he had 
washed it nicely afterwards, and taken 
my brains out, and put them altoge- 
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ther into a bucket, and I had just left 
him for a minute, to go into the next 
room to straighten myself, when I 
heard anawful smash. “Ruth,” says I 
to my daughter, “as sure as the world, 
there’s my head gone, brains and all.” 
So I rushes back to the kitchen just 
in time to see Mrs. Davies’s unlucky 
dog run off with my beautiful head 
in his mouth, and all my brains on the 
floor. The moment [ saw him I 
screamed out, “ Drop my head you nas- 
ty brute;” but no, off he runs with it 
in his mouth, and never stops till he 
gets under Mrs. Davies’s haystack, and 
begins to gnaw at it. So on I goes 
to Widow Davies, and says I, “ Mrs. 
Davies, your dog has made away with 
my beautiful head and spilt all my 
brains.” “If he saw any beauty in 
your head,” said she, tossing her ugly 
face up with scorn, “it’s more than 
ever I could; and as for brains, you 
never had any.” Says I, “It’s my 
sheep’s head.” “Oh! the sheep’s head, 
isit? Well, you ought to have taken 
better care of it, that’s all I have to 
say. But I never interfere with no- 
body’s business, not I indeed ; as we 
say in the north— 
“Who mells with what another does, 
Had best go home and shoe his gooze.” 


“** Says I, “Mrs. Davies, that’s not 
the question, will you make proper 
amends, and give me another head as 
handsome as mine, with brains too ?” 
With that she flew into a tearing pas- 
sion, and, saving your presence, ma’m, 
she said “Go to the devil,” so of course 
I came right off to you.’ Poor old 
woman, she died in Thickweed Hall 
hospital, as my father used to call the 
house he built for his pensioners. 
“ Aunty,” said one of the young ladies, 
to whom Aunt Sally did not appear 
half as amusing as her namesake did 
to the Duke of Beaufort, “look at 
this photograph of Charles, is it not 
a capital likeness?” “Its justice 
without mercy, my dear,” replied the 
old lady, “as all photographs are; 
they diminish the eyes, and magnify 
the nose and the mouth, and besides, 
they make people look older.” “Then 
they are neither just nor merciful,” 
was the retort of the sharp young 
lady. ‘“‘ No, dear, they are not,” con- 
tinued the aunt, looking sentimental, 
“neither are they flattering. But 
what does it signify after all, for in a 
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few short years they will fade away. 
and be forgotten, like ourselves. i 
was very much shocked by a conver- 
sation I overheard the other day, at 
Brighton. I was in Smith’s, the old 
china dealer’s shop, near the Pa- 
vilion, when I saw Sir John Mul- 
lett approaching, and as I did not 
feel inclined to talk to him, I slipped 
into the back room, but had not time 
to close the door after me, so I was 
very reluctantly compelled to listen to 
his conversation—‘ Smith,’ said he, 
‘have you got rid of my father yet ? 
‘No, Sir John,’ he replied, ‘I have 
done my best for you, but nobody 
wants him, they say he is too large ; 
but Pll tell you what I have been 
thinking, Sir John! how would it do 
to cut his legs off below the knees, 
there would be enough of him left 
then, for it appears to me, they are 
by no means the best part of him.’ 
‘By gad! said the other, ‘that’s a 
capital idea: have his legs taken off 
immediately, let the job be done 
neatly, don’t let him be disfigured, 
you loan But stop! don’t talk 
about it though,’ he continued, ‘ for 
ill-natured people might make a good 
story out of my cutting off my father’s 
legs, and all that sort of thing, eh ? 
and away he went laughing to him- 
self, as if he had said a good thing. 
When the coast was clear I returned 
into the shop. ‘For goodness gra- 
cious sake, Mr. Smith,’ I said, ‘what 
was that wicked, heartless man, Sir 
John Mullett, directing you to do 
with his respectable old father ?’ 
‘Why, ma’m,’ said Smith, ‘he has a 
full-length portrait of his late father, 
presented to the old baronet for emi- 
nent services; it is too large for his 
rooms, at least he fancies so, and he 
wants to sell it, and I advised him to 
reduce the size, which would make it 
more saleable, for it really is a good 
icture, by Sir Thomas Lawrence.’ 
Yes,’ I replied, ‘that is very true, 
but if reduced in size, it would suit 
his rooms, as well as those of others.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, and ob- 
served, ‘that was a matter of taste.’ 
‘It may be,’ said I, ‘but it certain] 
is not a matter of feeling.’ i 
shall never have my likeness taken, 
dear, I have no idea of my legs being 
cut off, that I may not occupy too 
much space on the wall, or be made a 
target of, as my great-grandmother’s 
32 
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portrait was by my younger sisters in 
the archery ground.” 

“Yes, but you know ladies are not 
painted in a picture like gentle- 
2, ; but how funny it would be 


“Hush, dear, don’t be silly now. 

“Well, you might have a miniature 
taken, you know, and that occupies 
no room.” 

“Yes, but even that, if done by a 
first-rate artist, would sell for money, 
and sold I should be to a certainty ; 
and what is worse, ridiculed for the 
extraordinary way old women ar- 
ranged their hair in ’59, for the bad 
taste with which I was dressed, and 
the total absence of diamonds, Last 
week I was at Storr and Mortimer’s, 
and I saw on the counter some very 
deautiful miniatures, most exquisitely 

ainted. ‘These,’ I said, ‘are sent 

ere to be reset, I suppose?’ ‘No 
madam,’ was the answer, ‘they are for 
sale. They are likenesses of Lord 
Southeote’s ancestors, taken by the 
first artists in Europe, of the different 
periods in which they lived. This, 
(exhibiting one in particular), is an 
enamel of the Louis Quatorze period, 
a portrait of that far-famed beauty, 
the wife of the second Lord. She 
was reckoned the handsomest woman 
in England of her day.’ I turned 
from contemplating them, with feel- 
ings I cannot express. Ah, my dear, 
succeeding generations are like the 
succeeding waves of yonder vast At- 
lantie. hey gather strength and 
size with the storms that lift them 
from their calm existence, and urge 
each other onward in their ceaseless 
course, till they successively break on 
the rugged shores that imprison them, 
recoil into the immensity of ocean 
from which they sprung, mingle with 
its waters, and are lost to view for 
ever. They leave no trace behind 
them, one generation has as little 
sympathy for that which preceded it, 
as one wave has connexion with 
another. We look forward with hope, 
but rd the past with awe or re- 
gret. e may control the future, 
through the agency of the present, 
but the past is irrevocable. Our sym- 
pathies are with our own contempo- 
raries, and our living descendants. 
The dead are dreams of other days, 
dark dreams too, and full of mystery. 
No! paint me no portrait ; when the 
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reality departs, let there be no sha- 
dowy, unsubstantial picture! Few 
would recognise the likeness; it would 
be but a face and nothing more, and 
one, too, that borrows or assumes an 
expression for the occasion. Memory 
wants no aid from an artist, it en- 
graves the image of those we love on 
the heart, and it retains the inward 
qualities as well as the outward linea- 
ments. We live while those who love 
us live, and we perish with them ; pos- 
terity knows us no more than if we 
had never been. We must die, dear, 
and we must be forgotten, it is the 
law of our nature ; but I neither wish 
to be painted when alive, razeed when 
dead, nor sold as ‘the Lord knows 
who,’ by a London jeweller.” 

“ By-the-by, Aunty,” said one of 
the young ladies, by way of changing 
the conversation, “did you buy one 
of those wonderfully cheap gold 
watches, in the city yesterday, for 
me, at that great bankrupt sale?” 
“No, my dear,” said the old lady, 
with great animation, “I bought no- 
thing, I was only too glad to get safely 
out of the shop. Never go to these 
large advertising establishments that 
promise such extraordinary bargains, 
they are all cheats. I never was 
in such a place in my life. I saw 
placards in large black and red letters, 
stuck up everywhere, that the effects 
of a bankrupt had been purchased 
at a discount of sixty per cent. below 
prime cost, and that as the sale was 
positive, they were to be disposed of 
at an enormous sacrifice, So, as I had 
to go through the city on my way 
from the Shoreditch station, I confess 
I was silly enough to be tempted to 
look in, intending to make a purchase 
for you, As soon as I entered, two 
ill-dressed men out of a crowd of at- 
tendants, or conspirators, beset me, 
one on one side, and one on the other, 
talking and boasting as loud as they 
could. I was shown, or nearly forced 
upstairs, and on my way there, passed 
a lady who appeared quite alarmed, 
though she had a gentleman with her, 
and if I had had my wits about me I 
should have joined them, and made 
my escape; but as I am not easil 
frightened (having travelled so anak 
on I went, and found myself in a 
large upper room, filled with every 
kind of showy, trashy stuff. I had 
hardly reached this place, when a 
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shopman shouted out from below, 
‘Have you any more of those diamond 
rings?’ ‘No,’ was the answer, de- 
livered in an equally loud tone, to 
attract attention, ‘No, they are all 
sold, Lady Grosvenor took the last 
four this morning.’ And again, ‘Have 
you sent those six court dresses to the 
Austrian Ambassador’s.’ ‘Yes, and 
his excellency will be obliged if one 
of the young ladies will wait upon 
him with some more this evening.’ 
‘Send down one of those splendid 
Turkish hearth-rugs for a lady to look 
at, also one of the fifty guinea dres- 
sing cases.’ ‘All sold, except one, 
and that the Duke of Wellington has 
just sent for.’ All this, and much 
more stuff of the same kind, passed 
between them. ‘ Have you any gold 
watches? I asked, ‘I observe you 
advertise them?’ ‘Sorry to say, 
madam, you are too late; we had 
many hundreds yesterday, but Savory 
and Co. came this morning, and 
bought them all up; they said they 
were so dirt cheap they would ruin 
the trade ; cost twenty pounds apiece, 
and sold them at four. But here are 
some clocks,’ showing me some Sam 


Slicks, put into tinsel and varnished 
cases. ‘Capital articles! Can afford 
to sell them for next to nothing. 


Tremendous sacrifice for cash!’ 
‘Thank you, I do not want one.’ 
‘Keeps wonderful time. Mr. Glad- 
stone bought one, we call the new 
movement the Gladstonometer, after 
him.’ ‘TI tell you I don’t want a 
clock, I asked for watches.’ ‘Beauti- 
ful India shawl, ma’m, just look at it,’ 
spreading before me a wretched 
affair, only fit for a kitchen-maid. 
‘That,’ said I resolutely (for I am a 
judge of India shawls), ‘is neither 
ndian nor French, but a miserable 
Norwich imitation, and is made of 
cotton, and not silk.’ ‘Pray may I 
ask you,’ said the fellow most imper- 
tinently, ‘are you in a position to 
purchase an Indian shawl!’ ‘I am 
in a position, sir, I said, ‘not to 
put up with insolence.’ The door 
was obstructed by several of these 
people, so I said in a firm voice 
Allow me to pass, sir, or I shall call 
a policeman,’ ‘Which, if you do not,’ 
replied my persecutor, ‘I most cer- 
tainly shall. Make room for this 
lady. What was the cause of your 
intrusion here, ma’m, I know not, you 
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certainly never came to purchase, 
whatever your real object may have 
been. Smith, see this lady out. 
Below there, two upon ten, which 
I believe is a slang term that implies 
‘keep two eyes on that person’s ten 
fingers.’ I never was so rejoiced as 
when I found myself in the street 
again, and was enabled to draw a long 
breath, and feel assured that I was 
safe. I must say it served me right, 
I had no business to gothere. I have 
always heard those places were kept 
by scoundrels and cheats ; but I could 
not bring myself to believe that they 
dared to do such things in such a 
public place, and in so unblushing a 
manner. Many a timid lady is plun- 
dered in this way, by being compelled 
to purchase what she does not want, 
and to accept some worthless article 
in exchange for the money she is 
bullied out of. The form of sale is 
adopted to avoid the technicalities of 
law, and to divest the affair of the 
character of a larceny ; but in fact it 
is neither more nor less than a robbery. 
If you want a good article, my dear, 
you must pay a good price ; and if you 
desire to avoid deception, go to a re- 
spectable well-known shop. But here 
we are at Winchester, I think I see 
Charles on the platform. Now see 
that you don’t leave your things 
behind you, Jane, in the carriage, as 
you so often do. Ihave onlythirteen . 
ackages, and they are easily found. 
n a few minutes the family party 
left us, the bell rang, and we were 
again on our way to Southampton. 
The gentleman who sat opposite to 
me returned me the Z'imes which I 
had lent him on leaving Waterloo, 
and I said, “ What do you think of the 
news to-day, of the Emperor reducing 
his military and naval forces to a 
ce establishment?’ “I think it 
is a very significant hint to us,” he 
replied, ‘‘to be prepared for an inva- 
sion. Napoleon never makes an 
assertion that is not calculated to in- 
duce a belief of its being the very 
opposite of what he really thinks or 
intends. He is one of those who fully 
believes in the saying of an old epi- 
grammatist, that ‘language was given 
to men to conceal their thoughts.’ I 
regard his acts and not his protes- 
tations ; one are facts, the other delu- 
sions. If I must interpret his lan- 
guage, I do so by comparing what he « 
32 
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says to Frenchmen with what he 
addresses to foreigners. He proclaims 
to his people that the defeats at Mos- 
cow and Waterloo are to be avenged, 
and that all those who occupied Paris, 
and overthrew the empire, must in 
turn be punished. His mission, he 
says, is to effect this grand object. 
The first part he has fulfilled by 
humbling the pride of Russia, by the 
destruction of Sebastopol, and the 
capture of the Redan, the second by 
driving the Austrians out of Italy. 
Prussia and England are still to be 
humiliated. The Rhine provinces will 
appease his anger against the former, 
who will have to fight single-handed, 
and will probably purchase her peace 
by the cession of her frontier posses- 
sions. England has a long series of vic- 
tories, by land and by sea, to atone for. 
Every Frenchman will rally round the 
Emperor in this struggle for life and 
death, and expend his blood and his 
treasure to gratify the long cherished 
revenge, ‘ Delenda est Carthago. To 
Europe he says ‘the empire is peace,’ 
and in proof of his pacific intentions, 
he has reduced his military and naval 
forces. What does he call a peace 
establishment? Before the Italian 
war, he solemnly denied that he was 
arming, and yet every arsenal in 
France was occupied day and night 
with preparations for war, both by 
sea and land, while rifled guns and 
their carriages, packed in heavy cases 
were shipped to Italy as merchandise, 
to elude observation, and every ar- 
rangement made for a sudden and 
successful invasion. For the main- 
tenance of his enormous army there 
may be plausible reasons assigned. 
It may be said, that as a continental 
power he must be ready for every 
contingency, where his neighbours 
pursue the same suicidal course of ex- 
pending their resources on their mili- 
tary establishments; but what is the 
meaning of the enormous increase of 
his navy? One quarter of his fleet is 
more than sufficient to annihilate that 
of America, and one third of it is able 
to cope with that of Russia, which can 
never beaformidable maritime nation. 
Austria, Prussia, and the other great 

wers have no navies worth mention- 
ing. What then, is its object? Can 
any reasonable man doubt that it isa 
standing menace to England, and that 
as soon as it can be raised to a nume- 
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rical majority, it will be let loose upon 
us? If this is his peace establishment, 
nominally reducing his forces means 
being ready for every emergency, and 
making no alteration whatever that 
will interfere with immediate action. 
Sending soldiers to their homes looks 
pacific, but is an artful dodge to save 
for atime the expense of paying them; 
for though they are absent on leave, 
a telegraphic message would bring 
every one of them back to their re- 
spective regiments in ten days. In like 
manner, his foreign commerce is li- 
mited, and his sailors can be reas- 
sembled at a moment’s notice. It is a 
well-conceived, but ill-disguised tra 

laid for us, in hopes that we shall 
be induced by our credulity on the one 
hand, and our Manchester politicians 
on the other, to accept his promises 
as honest, and disarm also. But even 
if his reduction were real, and not 
nominal, disarmament by the English 
would be followed by very different 
results. If you disband your soldiers 
you can never lay your hands upon 
them again. If you pay off your 
sailors, as you did at the termination 
of the Crimean war, the consequence 
would be equally disastrous, for when 
wanted they will be, found scattered, 
like our commerce, over every part of 
the world. Napoleon, on the contrary, 
has nothing to do but to stamp his 
foot on the ground, and up will spring 
five to six hundred thousand soldiers, 
together with all the sailors of France, 
trained, disciplined, and effective men. 
In the meantime, every ship in ordi- 
nary will be kept in readiness to put 
to sea. She will be strengthened, 
refitted, and her guns ticketed and 
numbered, as they are deposited in 
store, or other rifled and improved 
ones substituted in their place. Por- 
tions of other ships will be prepared, 
fitted, and marked, so as to be put 
together at a moment’s notice, when 
—-. while stores and materials 
will be accumulated in the arsenals, 
and the yards, furnaces, and smithies 
enlarged, arranged, and fitted for im- 
mediate action. There will be nothing 
to be done but to issue the orders 
and ‘let slip the dogs of war.’ Are 
we prepared for such an occurrence, 
for such a sudden emergency—I may 
say, for such an explosion—for when it 
does come, it will be his interest to 
lose no time? If we are to be beaten 
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at all, he knows his only chance is to 
take us by surprise, to assault us, as 
a vg on in the night, and to plunder 
the house before the shutters are 
closed, or the watchman at his post. 
Steam has bridged the channel, we 
no longer use nautical terms in refer- 
ence to it, we do not talk of the dis- 
tance across in knots, or miles, we esti- 
mate it by hours. Cherbourg is five 
hours from Southampton, I left it at 
six, and landed at the dock of the latter 
at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and 
by two o’clock was in London. The 
most foolhardy of the present admin- 
istration even Palmerston himself, 
says thisisinconveniently near, should 
Napoleon become an assailant. Now 
I am no alarmist, which is a very 
favourite name given to those who 
desire the use of ordinary precaution. 
I exclude from my consideration any 
junction of the Russian with the 
French fleet, which, it is admitted 
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on all hands we are not at present 
able to resist. But I do maintain 
that we ought to, and must retain the 
command of the Channel, besides 
detaching large squadrons to the 
Mediterranean, and to other naval 
stations; and that if we are unable to 
do this, we lie at the mercy, and in- 
vite an invasion of the French. Itis 
impossible to fortify all our extended 
coasts, or effectually to defend the 
country against a large invading force, 
they must be protected by the navy, 
‘Britannia rules the waves. When 
she ceases to rule them, she ceases to 
exist as a nation. Ifthe French can 
achieve maritime supremacy, an inva- 
sion would be as easy as that of the 
Normans, and a conquest as complete; 
and I can see no reason, as a military 
man, why it should not be annexed to 
France, and become an integral part 
of that empire, as much as Algeria. 


MACLISE’S CARTOON OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


It is recorded in more than oneartistic 
biography and history of contempo- 
rary art, that when a great ancient 
master completed any notable work, 
his fellow painters would gladden 
him with a feast of congratulation, 
with a wreath of honour, or, maybe, 
a procession of fellow-labourers would 
proceed with the finished picture to 
its destination, and with many public 
ceremonies witness the depositing of 
the chef d’ceuvre, where it should re- 
main for the future. Vasari relates 
that when Cimabue completed his 
great picture of the Virgin, “it hap- 
pened that this work was an object 
of so much admiration to the people 
of that day—they having then never 
seen any thing better—that it was 
carried in solemn procession, with 
the sound of trumpetsand other festal 
demonstrations, from the house of 
Cimabue to the church (of Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, where it 
still exists in good preservation), he 
himself being highly rewarded and 
honoured for it. “He goes on to 
relate that the whole district took 
the name of the Borgo Allegri (happy 
quarter, that is to say), from the cir- 
cumstance of its being painted there- 


in. Wreaths of honour were voted 
by acclamation to many of the Greek 
sculptors of old ; and in the autobio- 
graphy of Benvenuto Celini is an 
account of a feast given to Michel 
Angelo, on the completion of one of 
his greatest productions. 

This is what they did in ancient 
days, and we follow much the same 
course on similar occasions, indeed 
doing it rather too loudly, and many a 
time, in a manner the occasion by no 
means justifies. We exceed in all 
the coarser methods of honouring our 
painters by honorary rewards, titles— 
such as knighthood—{the distinction 
has in many cases been any thing 
but an honour), dinners have been 

iven without number, and number- 
ess painters have been licensed to 
write R.A. after their names on 
much less occasions than that which 
suggests our present subject. 
here is one advantage in this 
public method of testifying admi- 
ration, or whatever the feeling may 
be, for the distinguished artist’s work. 
There is no mistake about the matter, 
every one at least knows what is done, 
and who does it,—for the quality 
and merit of the persons expressing 
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their approval, is the leading point of 
ae such case. Vasari; for instance, 
in the extract given, qualifies not a 
little the glory of the circumstances 
he relates, by the interpolation that 
the people of Florence were overjoyed 
at sight of Cimabue’s picture, as the 
“had never seen any thing better ;” 
there is moreover no little suspicion 
attached to the statement, that the 
whole population turned out to see it, 
we are not a little inclined to think at 
the moment that the great “Virgin,” 
was only a popular and sentimental 
appeal to the vulgar. That such was 
not the case does but restore our con- 
fidence, not prevent the original doubt. 

One would expect that in these 
days of unlimited publicity, no mis- 
statement of so remarkable a circum- 
stance as the presentation of a testi- 
monial to a distinguished artist could 
well be made, and yet such was the in- 
cident which first brought tothe public 
knowledge the very existence of the 
great work we have to describe, an 
error the more singular because it 
vitiated the very significance of the 
honour bestowed. A leading literary 
journal informed the world, in its 
issue of several weeks ago, that a 
testimonial of admiration and esteem 
had been presented to Mr. Maclise 
by his brother Academicians, as an 
expression of their enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the merits of the cartoon 
of the Battle of Waterloo, which had 
been for a short period on view to the 
artistic public in the House of Lords. 
In the succeeding number of the 
journal appeared a correction, to the 
effect that the testimonial was a gold 
port-crayon, given, not by the Royal 
Academy, but by various members of 
the profession, some being honoured 
by connexion with that institution, 
while others, and these the majority, 
were entirely unconnected with it. 
The latter statement was the correc- 
tion, and between the two lay all 
the difference existing between the 
admiration of a body of friends or 
brethren, and that of others who are 
in no way interested in the merit of 
a man, beyond a generous satisfaction 
felt by all liberal minds, at the success 
of any great effort which may advance 
the one cause in which all are la- 
bouring. 

It was far more to the honour of 
both the donors and the recipient of 
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such an expression of admiration, 
that it camefrom no academy, but was 
the spontaneous offering of many men 
entertaining very diverse views of art, 
and united only in the common sen- 
timent of admiration for an artist, 
whose works they were all competent 
to appreciate. Seldom has any simi- 
lar act been | rape re by so distin- 
guished a body of artists. 

There was something remarkable 
in this honour paid to Mr. Maclise, 
from the fact that the gift was made 
without the wonted opportunity of 
display, an incident not less singular 
than that it was presented by a body 
of men whose interests are in no way 
advanced by his triumph, but only 
striving to excel in the same pursuit 
as himself. In pledging their repu- 
tations to the conviction that the 
achievement of the painter is noble 
enough to enhance the reputation of 
our country in art, these artists have 
made it imperative on us to inquire 
how far the work is deserving of this 
high distinction. 

For our own part, we confess to have 
felt great anxiety before we saw the 
work in question. Our thoughts were 
that this painter had, without doubt, 
hitherto given proofs of the highest 
original genius: the robustness of his 
intellect was such that he had done 
good service to English art, and he had 
progressed mightily, notwithstanding 
the obstacles placed on the road by 
the thousand theorists, (we have no 
other name for so many incomplete 
artists), who emulated their leader 
Reynolds in a desire to legislate on 
art. These obstacles had been fatal to 
many promising men. 

The followers of Reynolds either 
had not his original strength, or they 
preferred his conclusions to his ex- 
ample, and so, losing the small disci- 
pline of early study of nature through 
which he had passed, failing to arrive 
at the goal by a short road, fell into 
quagmires Of bewilderment and theo- 
retic talk, and were lost utterly. If 
the nature of the goal were immaterial 
these disciples of Reynolds had un- 
doubtedly been eminently successful 
in their attempt to reach it; but the 
= they attained was a miry valley, 

aunted with fantastic shadows of 


dilletante dreams, not the wholesome 
and breezy hill at which Maclise 
aimed when he began his course—a 
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hill where all things stood clear from 
dogmatic fogs and dreamy miasmatic 


=— 
ur high-art history is a singular 
one, in consequence of a sort of semi- 
barbarous tendency, impelling the 
artists of the late generation to dress 
themselves in the clothes of others. 
Your English artist of that date felt 
no more shame in putting on these 
arments, than a prince of the Gold 
joast feels in assuming an English 
seme captain’s cocked-hat. It was in 
eeping with this flunkeyism of spirit 
that the men whom they most ar- 
dently imitated were copyists them- 
selves, 

As they forgot nature utterly, they 
regarded Raffaelle and Titian as un- 
approachable, and contented them- 
selves with setting up Julio Romano. 
Guido, Correggio, the Carracci, an 
Albano; and falling down to worship 
these stocks and shadows of stocks. 
One feels almost as much shame as 
astonishment in recollecting that a 
Frenchman of the name of Boucher 
was styled an artist in those tea-cup 


“2 
Ve have been too impatient and 


too enviously ambitious. Even our 
great prophet in art, Hogarth, with a 
native genius for his own work, high 
as the heavens, was emulous of rival- 
ling others living in past ages and in 
other climates, as if on their own 
ground—and in the result he wasridicu- 
lous; his classical Sigismunda would 
not be remembered had not his pictures 
of no classical pretensions turned out, 
like Shakspeare’s native imaginations, 
to be on the level with the most ele- 
vated of human conceptions. Reynolds 
made his life an epitome of the history 
of Italian art, and after him we had 
English Titians, English Raffaelles, 
English Michel Angelos by the dozen, 
until we had quite worked out the list, 
and sensible men could have endured 
them no longer. The canvases of the 
daysimmediately ae Reynolds 
were blank deserts of naked darkness. 
The blue firmament, the clouds, moun- 
tains, vegetation, flowers, draperies, ar- 
mour, jewels, and architectare, were, as 
far as regards truth of representation, 
allalikereligiously excluded. The hope 
was that by observation of such prin- 
ciples the eye would repose upon the 
focus which was supposed to contain 
the point of interest in the subject. 
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But ae the blind faith in the 
creations of other men, arid the limit- 
ed study of nature which this course 
induced, had not developed enough 
power in the painters to enable them 
to representthe human figure withthe 
skilland subtlety necessary to arrest at- 
tention—the expressions were in most 
cases faithfully studied from that ridi- 
culous and monstrous illustration of 
the changes of the human countenance 
known as “Le Brun’s Passions,” than 
which a more —— guide could 
not have been selected. No painter 
of this school condescended to watch 
the play of the emotions in the living 
men and women about him, still less 
would he have descended to study the 
humble weed under his feet ; the va- 
rious principles of construction em- 
plo by nature, infinitely diversi- 
fied and infinitely beautiful as they 
are, had never been regarded, and so 
a few set rules and suggestions to the 
composition and design of every sub- 
ject were the sole guides thought 
worthy of attention. For instance, the 
principal head or figure was to be in 
the centre of the picture, and indulg- 
ed with the greatest approach to 
brilliancy allowable, for be it observed 
that another axiom demanded that 
nothing like light, per se, should be 
represented. The whole aspect, there- 
fore, of such works was meagre, mon- 
strous, and dull, and the ublie very 
wisely avowed their dislike, and be- 
stowed their patronage upon lower 
class productions, in which the genius 
of their humble authors had broken 
through the scholastic darkness of 
their pitch-black prisons, and repre- 
sen incidents of a lowly kind on 
less learned principles. For an extreme 
example take the enormous populari 
of George Morland’s works, whic 
endures to this day, and contrast it 
with thealmost complete oblivion that 
has fallen upon such names as Single- 
ton, Travers, and Peters, ca- 
demicians though the latter were. 
The one painted pigs with 
feeling for porcine character, his 
merits were recognised and have en- 
dured, while the rest painted heroes 
and heroines, and they and their works 
are forgotten. 

A less antithetical, but perha 
more valuable instance for our su 
ject, will be found in that of Wilkie. 

e painted on what we must call 
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“Jess learned principles,” for it is to 
be confessed, that when one now sees 
some of his pictures, whose plot, de- 
sign, and expression, have long inter- 
ested us in engravings, it is difficult 
to conceive how so many means of 
increasing the beauty and delight of 
the work by colour and richness of 
tone, should have been neglected. In 
looking at the “Blind Man’s Buff,” 
“Distraining for Rent,” &c., for exam- 
ple, they appear, as compared with 
the best works of modern artists, but 
faintly tinted monotone designs. They 
had life, however, in all other quali- 
ties, and in the development of these 
Wilkie’s genius was first perhaps en- 
couraged to walk in the path of con- 
temporary poets, and give life to 
dark history by the light of the know- 
ledge of human nature, perfected in 
the study of the people within his 
own observation. He had learned the 

assions of his fellows, and with this 

nowledge trustingly essayed to help 
us to realize events of a past day, 
told in antiquated language beyond 
the ordinary power of interpretation. 
Let him be thanked for this result, 
although in striving to hide that his 
experience was most of the rustic 
class, he sometimes ascended into the 
regions of vulgar affectation, and at 
last was seduced by an ambition to 
take rank as a high class painter of 
history into the adoption of a style 
but little superior in individuality of 
expression, to that of his predecessors 
in historical painting. 

Let Wilkie then be thanked for 
what he did do, and forgiven for that 
in which he failed. But Maclise is 
the artist to whom much more is 
owing. He seems to have been the first 
to give us a character of historic dig- 
nity, and at the same time a natural- 
ness of aspect. Many are the faults 
of his pictures: those Celtic, high- 
cheeked, pouting men and women 
with dimpled hands, have been too 
often: painted by him to allow them 
to be very attractive. They are ever 
the same company of actors in differ- 
ent characters, who have palled upon 
us until we do not see the merits of 
the playing; we forget too readil 
how genuine they are, how national, 
how much more eloquent to us than 
those impotent dead images of the 
Greek and Roman types, which were 
the figures that held the stage before 
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he created this live company ; we are, 
indeed, too ready to forget the honour 
due to him for the richness and court- 
liness of the whole assemblage ; for 
the chivalric character of his middle- 
age subjects, and the appropriateness 
and naturalness of so many of those 
of modern and domestic life. 

The anxiety which we have ad- 
mitted as our feeling before seeing 
this picture, was not lessened by this 
knowledge of Maclise’s high merits. 
We could not avoid asking ourselves, 
if this were all which had called forth 
so singular a tribute—was it for this 
only that at the end of half a life 
spent in severe study, and in the un- 
remitting production of works of art, 
the principal members of the pro- 
fession so united themselves to speak 
with one voice of admiration of his 
latest picture? Indeed, there was 
much more required before the ideal 
of an artist could be fulfilled, and that 
these practical judges—critics whose 
decision must, of simple right and law 
of fact, be inexpugnable, should have 
recorded their opinions in so marked 
@ manner—marked manner it was 
indeed, coming from so many distin- 
guished men, whose opinions and 
systems of practice differed so very 
widely. Ifthey had done wisely in so 
acting, was a question which affected 
not only the degree of honour paid 
to the recipient, but also the worthi- 
ness of the ideal and scale of merit 
the bestowers had set before them- 
selves as a desirable attainment for 
men whose lives were spent in the 
pursuit of art. Obviously this last 
consideration reflected deeply upon 
the probabilities of greatness for the 
future of art study in our country. 

If the scale was low, we might fear 
that not only had Maclise settled into 
the easy non-improving tone of mind, 
but that all his admirers were in the 
same case; a lamentable prospect for 
English art, one which promised little 
or nothing in the way of advancement. 
It is important by an examination of 
this work, to observe whether such is 
the case or not. 

Let us, then, stand at once in front 
of the cartoon, which is placed on the 
wall of the chamber of the House of 
Lords, where the picture is to be 
painted in fresco. A cartoon, some 
of our readers may not be aware, is a 
drawing made with chalk upon large 
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sheets of paper stretched on a frame, 
and is precisely the same size as that 
of the picture which is to be painted 
from it. There is rarely or ever any 
colour in such a work; mostly it is a 
mere outline which may, by the pro- 
cess of tracing, be transferred, part by 
part, upon the wall which is to bear 
the picture. The necessity for such 
a drawing arises from the very nature 
of the process of fresco painting, which 
being executed piecemeal, so to speak, 
can only progress so far as from part 
to part, so much being set out to suf- 
fice for each day’s work as the artist 
feels confident of being able to accom- 
plish. The outline of each day’s work, 
thus selected, is traced upon the fresh 
plaster that forms the ground and 
substance of the picture, that portion 
of the cartoon which is thus employed 
being removed immediately. 

With this explanation we may 
take the reader before the drawing— 
for this it is, and nothing more. The 
subject is the meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher at the battle of Waterloo, 
a theme for the greatest artist—the 
closing scene and climax of a whole 
epos of the world’s history—the finale 
of a drama men hoped there would be 
no need to play again. In a moment 
one recognises the most significant fact 
of the work itself—that, indeed there 
has been employed no patent means of 
addressing the vulgareye. Throughout 
its forty feet of surface, covered with 
figures, crowded together as they are 
on this battle-field, there is no frown- 
ing,‘self-important, self-conscious mo- 
del, no, not one such either amongst 
the principals or the supernumeraries. 
Both in detail and in the whole, it is 
altogether distinct from those acted 
pieces, better or worse, with which 
the artist has presented us for the last 
twenty years. Indeed, it is as much 
superior to these last as they were to 
the galvanized mummy and marionette 
performances of the artist’s dilletante 
predecessors, from which he had so 
large a hand in delivering the world. 
It is a work not merely of fanciful in- 
genuity and artistic dexterity—com- 
paratively, in fact, it is one of true ima- 
gination, a subject not given to us, 
as in other cases, as a mere transcript 
of an elaborately got up rehearsal of 
the event, but the event itself revived 
clearly tothe mind’s eye of the paint- 
er, and set down on that surface by 
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whatever aids might have been re- 
quired, with perfect freedom from all 
—, and with consummate 
skill. 

We forget soon that it is a pic- 
ture—we think ourselves breathing 
in the time when our fathers were 
young men—on that day and on 
that spot when and where the desti- 
nies of Europe were being settled. 
There, at the end of that long day of 
Waterloo, when three hundred thou- 
sand men had contended to decide 
whether one being and his will should 
be dominant, or the rest of Europe be 
in peace to work out higher destinies, 
is the scene brought before us. It 
makes one’s eyes moist to look over 
the wreck of human beings that crowd 
the foreground of the picture ; one 
can almost, in fancy, hear the guns 
still firing—hear the shouting and the 
sounds of the fierce struggle that 
passes on beyond the ridge, on which 
the strife is still living between the 
guards, who are attacking the retreat- 
ing French artillery and its drivers ; 
while in the mid-distance, between 
the wounded in the foreground and 
these last, one sees the meeting of two 
horsemen—the generals, each of whom 
is surrounded by his staff. Blucher, 
with a wide German grin of congra- 
tulation, grasps the hand of Welling- 
ton; throughout the whole day he 
has ridden, straining his ears and his 
eyes, and pushing on more speedily as 
every fresh height of the undulating 
road was overcome, and every fresh 
blast of the wind brought nearer and 
nearer, and louder and yet more loud, 
the sounds of the desperate contest 
that so terribly excited him. He has 
just now gained the assurance that 
his old enemy, Napoleon, has at last 
been defeated, and yet that not so 
utterly but he may find fuel for his 
ancient hatred in finishing the victory, 
and bear no light part in making it a 
permanent overthrow and utter de- 
struction to the scourge of his country. 

How eager he is for the task is 
clear enough by the vigour of his 
clutch of Wellington's hand, and the 
on of his eyes that gleam under 
the shade of his Prussian travelling 


cap. These evidences of passionate 
excitement are true to the element of 
physical activity that so largely per- 
vaded his nature, affected as it must 
be at this moment of entering upon so 
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momentous a struggle. Equally true 
to the ruleof a different nature are the 
countenance and action of Welling- 
ton, who looks subdued by his long 
anxiety—his long witnessing of the 
circumstances of the scene — their 
misery, agony, and horror. He is full 
enough of vigour of a kind equal to 
many duties, but he can spare no out- 
ward display of violent evidences of 
emotion—he could be taken for none 
but a successful general at the very 
moment of victory crowning his life, 
but he is tired, and withal very sad, 
so that one recognises and sympa- 
thizes with, and honours him infi- 
nitely, as the man who shortly after 
the stern rigour of his battle-strung 
nerves had melted away, shed tears 
at the agony of the poor maimed 
wretches that lay dismembered, 
wounded, and torn about the field 
in thousands. 

Just behind the heads of the 
generals is the sign of the inn, “ Za 
Belle Alliance,” appropriately written 
upon a board fixed against the wall 
of the house. Blucher’s trumpeters 
stand to the left of the picture, trum- 
pet at lip, ready to sound the sig- 
nal of advance. Behind Wellington 
are his aides-de-camp, all regarding 
the main incident with life-like and 
unaffected interest, each man true in 
character to the class—handsome and 
well-bred, but shallow-souled men, 
with, however, upon their counten- 
ances a certain seriousness imparted 
by their position. One of them, a man 
of riper years, with a face of some 
strength of character, evincing intel- 
ligence and forceful will, has just been 
shot down and has fallen to die with 
the herd. 

This is probably an historical figure 
and the incident represented an actual 
occurrence ; he looks like a husband 
and a father, and one wonders how 
at the moment his poor wife and chil- 
dren breathe, and one curses more 
bitterly for their sake the bullet that 
struck him. Still more active is one’s 
pity for those amongst the fallen 
whostillfeebly and painfully live. Two 
of these, whose distorted faces show 
the effort it costs them, are raising 
their arms to welcome the new army, 
while another, a trumpeter, left with- 
out power to move his body, is turn- 
ing his eyes in vain in the attempt to 
see the Prussian general, his eyes 
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doomed only to look on the sinking 
sun; he can sympathize with but 
little else any more. 

One group is formed by a dying 
Hanoverian, attended by his priest, 
who is administering extreme unction, 
and looking with the keenest anxiety 
to see whether there is any spark of 
life left. A vivandiere standing close 
by shares this anxiety with the priest. 
On the opposite side is a surgeon, with 
about equal hope, feeling the pulse of 
another man who lies in a swoon, to 
detect whether it is not the final death 
swoon. One man has had the ampu- 
tation screw fixed on his arm to stay 
hemorrhage until the surgeon can get 
time from more pressing cases to deal 
with his. There he is left, with out- 
stretched arm and fingers strained and 
rigid. We see at once that there are, 
indeed, many more pressing cases than 
his, for he is already going fast beyond 
the reach of human ministration. 
Another has fallen upon the body of 
a gun, which hard cold support has 
been shattered, mayhap by the same 
shot which slew the man. One must 
needs ask was it for this that God 
made these men—for this that he gave 
them mother’s care—that he brought 
them food and gave them shelter ; 
that he led others to work for them, 
reap the corn and tend the herds, 
watch the clouds and the sunshine, 
dig the coal and ore out of the earth, 
and beat it into shape for use ; was 
the last merely for shot and shell, 
lance-head and sabre? Did he for 
this make the cotton grow, and teach 
men to strive even with his own ele- 
ments, and lead the sailors to risk the 
tempests in the sea? Was it for this, 
indeed, that he gave them teachers 
for the eye and the ear; were the 
preacher, and the poet, and the painter 
for this end given? Did he for this 
lift up their heads to love one another, 
and teach them to bear the misfor- 
tunes of their lot, and the penalties 
of their faults in patience. Alas! 
alas! was He moving them through 
all for this hard fate and bloody end— 
only for this ? 

t were too bitter to think thus, 
even if we did not know that amongst 
that mass of men, confused in heaps 
with dying horses and broken instru- 
ments of death and shattered symbols 
of glory, there lies many a one whose 
last grasp of the hand or last warm 
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kiss of love is the cherished blessing 
of long deserved affection of many 
dear hearts—waiting now—praying 
now, in hope that he may come again 
and be the sole comforter of their life 
in the years when peace has been 
won. 

Surely it is well to have such a 
scene as this as a silent monitor to 
the members of our government, when 
they have the destinies of peace and 
war to decide. Who was the guilty 
author of the war which this battle 
ended it is not our place to say ; but 
very often we feel that war has been 
hurried on without enough thought 
of the individual misery it would en- 
tail. Perhaps some such realization 
of the fact as may be given by 
the art which places the battle 
before us now, would have in some 
silent, secret manner deterred the 
rulers of the nation from indulging 
a thirst for such dearly bought glory. 
When the deaf accustomed ear will 
not listen, the glance of the unguard- 
ed and uncontrollable eye may fall 
upon this picture, and in the fu- 
ture appeal to a judgment higher than 
reason, counsel the feelings to pati- 
ence, and mercy, and moderation, and 
save the nation from the curse of mad- 
ness and hardness of heart. This is 
one of the functions of art: the voice 
of the prophet of woe and the preacher 
inay fall upon heedless ears ; but at 
some moment of doubt and hesitation 
the strange call to reflection through 
another and less hackneyed sense may 
have, and doubtless many times has 
had, an effect mysterious, untrackable, 
but yet potent for good. Maybe, too, 
such pictures as this may have some 
force in cleansing the hearts of the 
humbler citizens from vice which 
the eternal justice of God visits in 
punishment, by leaving nations, as in- 
dividuals, to themselves until the 
curse can no longer be averted, and 
it falls, like this battle fell, in ruinous 
desolation. 

It is no digression to pass from the 
consideration of Mr. Maclise’s merits 
as a painter to the suggestions of the 
event he has recorded so forcibly, an 
more than it would be in dealing wit 
a written history. In this case the 
historian is writing with a less con- 
ventional alphabet, giving us the de- 
sign and the scene in full actuality, 
direct from his imagination ; and his 
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aim should be to make us forget him- 
self and think only of the subject he 
puts before us. This is the very 
essence of art, an art which conceals 
and overrides art; and the force and 
depth of the impressions we receive 
from a picture are the best tests of its 
nobility, usefulness, and merit. 

We may now, however, record our 
conviction that this picture is the 
very noblest of its kind ever done in 
this country, if not in the whole world. 
It is certainly in our mind greater 
than any other of its class, so numer- 
ous as that is in France. Horace 
Vernet’s pictures are in comparison 
but effective scenes of a theatre. In- 
deed, itreminds us of Paul dela Roche’s 
works more than any others; but, 
with the highest admiration of that 
painter’s productions, we feel that 
even he could not have conceived, or 
designed, or drawn this picture. The 
faults of disproportion into which it 
must have been difficult not to fall 
under the system unavoidably adopted 
in executing thjs work by piecemeal, in 
a room of inadequate size, are so rare 
as to be unworthy of mention, while 
the power of drawing each individual 
feature or fragment of the composi- 
tion would be wonderful, if the paint- 
er had even confined his study singly 
to them—how much more so as they 
make one entire and complete whole. 
The horses contained in it are to 
an extraordinary degree worthy of 
admiration, each animal, as he stands 
in the glory of life or lies in the 
agony of death, has the same indivi- 
duality of character as the men have; 
and, what is more than all indicative 
of a _ pictorial mind, the treat- 
ment of the difficulties of modern 
costume is both true and noble. 

It is often complained that modern 
costume is unfit for artistic handling, 
and there may be some foundation for 
the complaint; still more, however, 
might this be said of that prevalent in 
the reign of George the Fourth, the 
intense unnaturalness of which was 
beyond any thing the world had yet 
seen in cumbrous stiffness and pre- 
posterous ugliness of arrangement, as 
well as in discomfort to the wearer. 
One may be certain that in the hands 
of a common painter this incidental 
misfortune of the subject would have 
been most painfully obvious; Maclise, 
however, without having recourse to 
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any tricks to hide the truth, has made 
us entirely forget the difficulty— 
indeed he has done more, and while 
he has been faithfully accurate in 
every detail, the figures have that 
poetic aspect which could be expected 
only in a classical or medieval gather- 
ing of warriors. He has shown the 
action of the body modestly enough, 
but with real truth in each figure, 
and thus one is led naturally to think 
of the man and not of his clothes. In 
another point he has made a most 
important advance upon himself and 
his peculiar modes of working in 
former pictures. He has represented 
hair, not as too often before, like a 
mass of flat shavings arranged in 
graceful groups, but like natural hair 
—in locks, with all their peculiar 
curves and masses. 

We must now add a few words on 
the execution of this remarkable work. 
With but little exception the whole 
picture is done with simple black 
chalk on a light cream-coloured paper. 
The exceptions are the banners and 
arms, whose decorations have colours. 
Where the artist might be in danger of 
forgetting as he proceeded with the 
major and more absorbing and more 
important parts of the design, in such 

arts he has used tinted crayons. 

he general effect of the drawing is 
that of a very forcible mezzotinto en- 
graving, powerfully magnified. Ona 
close inspection the work is found to 
be elaborated with the point so highly 
as to make it a subject of wonder 
how this large surface, even with no 
consideration whatever being given to 
the design, per se, (that is, the intel- 
lectual part of the work) could have 
been covered with so many regularly 
placed lines in the space of a year and 
a-half, the comparatively short time 
that has been spent upon the procduc- 
tion of the cartoon. 

It now remains for Mr. Maclise to 
translate this work worthily in colour. 
We wish much that it could be hoped 
he would make as great an advance 
in this respect as he has in every 
other. We humbly, however, join 
our wishes and hopes to those of his 
brother artists, that he may be long 
spared to develop all the wonderful 
powers he possesses ; and we think 
that they as well as himself, may take 
this opportunity of noting how ho- 
nourable it is for men who have al- 
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ready attained a high position to 
strive without ceasing to approach as 
near as possible to the point of per- 
fection. 

After we have thus gone into the 
question of the merits of this car- 
toon, and its prospects of furnishing 
a healthy ambition to our painters of 
the day, it will be far from irrelevant 
if we congratulate the nation upon 
having for once obtained the right 
man in the right place. The rare oc- 
currence of such an accident—for truly 
we can call it nothing else than an 
accident—is indeed a matter fit for 
and demanding the gravest consider- 
ation from those who have the duty 
thrust upon them of choosing the 
men who shall be commissioned to 
execute our public buildings and grand 
national monuments, and are expected 
to do this with the same success and 
vigour as they are expected to decide 
upon a man who shall go as procon- 
sul to India, ambassador or general 
in China, diplomatist to France or 
Austria, or bishop at Jerusalem. Of 
course they fail in this, if it were for 
the mere want of education and na- 
tural aptitude for the task, and heavy 
is the opprobrium that falls upon 
them. Report says they hate the task, 
and that some of the less conscien- 
tious and honourable among them 
shirk it altogether, and leave the 
whole thing in the hands of even less 
specially intelligent subordinates. 

Deservedly heavy, indeed, is the op- 
probrium that falls upon those who 
undertake a task for which their own 
common honesty must tell them they 
are unfitted; but it is the peculiar 
characteristic of an Englishman that 
there is nothing he will not attempt : 
he will climb Mont Blanc, or go up 
the glacis of a fortress with much the 
same sang froid, and heed the flying 
death-shots on the one about as much 
as he heeded the snow-flakes of the 
other. Put an Englishman to judge 
of a design for a public building, a 
monumental statue, erected in grati- 
tude for services that saved the na- 
tion, a picture which is to teach our 
sons and our sons’ sons what were 
our feelings and our hopes on many 
of the great points of human life and 
conduct, put an Englishman to do 
either of these things, we say, and 
the more highly he has been educated 
for any one thing that has no earthly 
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reference to the matter in question, 
the more readily does he take off his 
coat to the subject, as it were, and in 
good honest stupid simplicity, set 
himself to work, to do the best he 
can, never doubting that it will be 
done well, because it is well meant; 
and, least of all, having a moment's 
suspicion that he himself is about the 
last person under the sun fit to decide 
the point of choosing a work which 
shall reflect credit upon his genera- 
tion, or move the bitter scornful 
laughter of those that are to come, 
through all the ages the production 


~~ last. 

n matters of art alone John Bull 
is irregular in his courses of acting. 
He thinks every one understands and 
has a proper feeling for art ; any one 
can write on art; any one can pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the merits of 
a picture. If the matter be casting 
cannon, or deciding upon an improved 
rifle for military purposes, or even a 
contract for meat or cloth, John is far 
too modest and sensible to think of 
trusting to his own decision, but in- 
stantly sends a commission of military 
men and artillerists to Woolwich, or 
graziers and experienced judges in 
the proper matters for the other 
things. But in art, my Lord This and 
the Hon. Mr. That are supreme. They 
learned to write their bad Latin or 
worse Greek at school; and although 
these are happily long since forgotten 
from disuse, that instinctive and in- 
fallible judgment for art and matters 
of taste remains unimpaired, and in- 
deed will no more die than their mo- 
desty will die. 

My Lord is as ready and willing to 
settle these simple matters with the 
same ease and freedom from self-dis- 
trust as he would settle the claims 
from two rival competitors for a paid 
attachéship at a foreign court. If he 
takes a serious thought of it at all, he 
doubts not in any way his own ability 
to decide upon the man who shall be 
chosen as the spokesman from the 
present to the future. More probable 
it is that some such indifference exists 
in the minds of many of these men as 
was to be found in the soul of that 
noble and immortal critic who de- 
clared upon the merits of Handel and 
his rival, “ that for the life of him he 
could not see the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
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The man who from his position is 
presumed competent to decide upon the 
talents of a proconsul or the merits 
of a picture, maybe feels himself 
incompetent notwithstanding the call 
upon him; or matters of the stern 
present press upon him, a rival states- 
man knocks at the door, France stirs 
uneasily, Turkey is in the languor of 
decline, India threatens, or there is, 
perhaps, a little sharp practice on the 
part of Brother Jonathan, and then, 
as is to be expected, art and all 
such like things go to the winds. A 
subordinate decides the question, if 
it be decided at all ; the subordinate 
has no responsibility, either to the 

ublic or to the future—at any rate 

e feels none. He is not a whit bet- 
ter qualified than his chief to decide, 
and so the whole thing gets into a 
chaotic hocus-pocus of cliquish job- 
bery and petty favouritism. 

Even worse than this may befall, in- 
credible as it may seem, and the ques- 
tion of art become a political one, a par- 
ty question. Each side cares little for 
the matter on its own merits, but it 
is invaluable as a thorn in the side of 
its antagonist that may be thrust into 
the flesh of the one worsted with the 
insolence of spite and ignorance. Each 
chief is followed by a legion of follow- 
ers of contracted views. “‘ Frieze, archi- 
trave, and pediment,” shouts one of 
classic taste ; and he secures the votes 
of the old men, who remember with 
delight the glories of Carlton House, 
uphold the stucco of the regency, and 
look upon the Quadrant as the fit ut- 
terance of the art-soul of their time. 
Grand columns, intercolumniations, 
flat-roofed, echoing halls, and flights 
of shallow stairs ascending from one 
story to another, are the desiderata 
of these. But the other side says, 
“arches, arches, piers, carved capitals, 
and statues of strange device and 
marvellous meaning, subtleties of art.” 
These are the war-cries, and this the 
war. Art has indeed come to this, 
to be the plaything of parties, one of 
whom confessedly understands no- 
thing of the subject. Into this vortex 
good honest architects, painters, and 
sculptors are drawn; and they and 
their art live and die in the rise and 
fall of parties. 

Out of this bewildering and dis- 
— chaos it is not a little delight- 

ul to have a proof, in such a work as 
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that by Maclise, of what the art of 
the nineteenth century is really capa- 
ble—that it is really competent to 
something better than mereimitation ; 
and this work may to the intelligent 
mind of some spectator in the after- 
time give rise to great wonder, how, 
with such real power and wealth of 
art existing, it was possible our 
age could have seriously conducted 
through interminable disputes the 
question which style was the most 
proper to revive—the classical or the 
medieval; whether a great national 
building should be a modified imi- 
tation of a Roman temple, or a Gothic 
edifice, and in either case of the cold- 
est and deadest of imitations, mere 
galvanic life, in fact; whether in 
short, a style of architectural design, 
if such it can be called indeed, which 
is utterly unfit for the climate and 
the requirements of modern life, pre- 
senting when complete an unpleasant 
resemblance to a decorated cottin with 
windows in it, or if bad Gothic be 
chosen that it isso utterly at variance 
with the spirit of Gothic art, as to 
have no more variety in it than the 
pseudo Greek, its rival, has; and might 
for all the diversity—this being the 
very essence of the Gothic spirit—go 
on from Westminster to Richmond, 
and back again, without needing any 
thing more than that the machinery 
by which it was made should be kept 
at work to create buttress, mould- 
ing, and mullion, by thousand after 
thousand, and reproduce by the score 
tower after tower with the same 
family likeness. 
It is indeed, no small comfort, and 
ives no little hope for the future, to 
os such a picture as the one before 
ub, especially at a time when the po- 
litical squabble goes on; and in the 
meantime, while men who with some- 
thing like power to help a little are 
fighting for the bone, the prize itself 
is filched away by the merest charla- 
tans being entrusted with the most 
important works of the age, and the 
memory of our greatest heroes is per- 
petuated in stone and bronze, and the 
most urgently required of public 
buildings entrusted to persons whose 
only singularity is their known incom- 
petence to erect them. Were it not for 
some such proofs as this of the exist- 
ence ofa soir vital power in the art 
of design, we should look with despair 
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for the judgment of later days upon 
our doings. 

Conceive a spectator of the future 
looking critically upon our publie 
works in art, our great architectural 
productions, and our sculptured testi- 
monies of reverence for great men; 
fancy him asking himself how it was 
possible that a generation professing 
an enthusiastic reverence for art, none 
the less zealous because it was new- 
born, could have erected such a place 
as the new bridge at Chelsea, or the 
National Gallery, could have ac- 
cepted Trafalgar-square, with its hi- 
deous column and paltry fountains, 
tolerated the barbarous additions to 
Buckingham Palace, permitted the 
Wellington statue to remain in its ab- 
surdity, could have hailed the advent 
of a statue of Richard Cour de Lion, 
enlarged from the penny theatrical 
characters their youth delighted to 
colour and to decorate with tinsel, 
and looked upon its author not with 
simple and honest recognition of the 
talent he possessed, and hospitably 
welcomed him accordingly, but an- 
nounced his coming as an avatar in 
art, and insisted upon securing, and 
actually did secure his services for 
every public statue, at any sacrifice, 
as a blessing for the nation, to the 
total neglect of all other sculptors. 

Our critic looking upon the new 
bridge at Chelsea would be a sight 
for these times. “ What,” he says to 
himself, “is that the notion of archi- 
tecture they had; could their oceans 
of molten iron, with their unlimited fa- 
culties and facilities, achieve no more 
of beauty and grandeur than that 
filagree toy—those dumpy towers of 
suspension, with their astounding fol- 
lies of lanterns at the top—could they 
raise nothing better than those su- 
premely ridiculous toll-keepers’ boxes, 
which remind one more of magni- 
ficent pincushions, stuck round with 
skewers, than of habitations for hu- 
man beings, even though these be 
toll-collectors? Out of Cathay there 
was never any thing so utterly foolish, 
childish, toylike, and unbeautiful than 
the aspect of the whole.” Let the 
reader who has been fortunate enough 
not to see this edifice, conceive the 
noble and high taste which directed 
the placing of a lamp, 2 la Vaux- 
hall, over the summit of each pier of 
suspension, not to give light to the 
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roadway or the river, they are far too 
high up for that, butsimply from some- 
thing of the same class of feeling which 
leads the vulgar to admire all kinds 
of bizarre and fantastic ornament, 
leads them to purchase little plaster 
models of churches, into which you 
can put a candle, and then enjoy to 
your soul’s content the delicious effect 
of the light shining through the little 
bits of stained glass put in the win- 
dows of the toy. Indeed, we are 
saying too much by admitting even 
this comparison, for these toys are, 
after all, suggestive of something that 
is beautiful, a church lighted from 
within, and the pretty gleam through 
the glass, may, to a fine imagination, 
call up all sorts of “storied windows 
richly dight.” Truly, the architectu- 
ral taste of our age has chosen to 
perpetrate and perpetuate a work, to 
which the principles of design applied 
in the construction of a German pic- 
ture, with a going clock stuck in the 
middle of it, a toy from the Lowther 
Arcade or the Palais Royal, are not 
unallied. 

That in the case of Mr. Maclise, the 
public have, by some extraordinary 
chance, secured “the right man,” is 
indeed much to be wondered at. The 
thing must have been by chance, or 
mistake; for the system on which, we 
are bound to say, all public patronage 
of art seems to be conducted, is that 
of shielding the faults, errors, and fol- 
lies of public jobs, until it is too late 
to protest against or amend them. 
Although Her Majesty, it is said, ex- 
pressed at the ceremony of the open- 
ing of the Chelsea Bridge, intense 
disgust and contempt at the clinguan- 
terre of the whole affair, there was 
no help. Thus the thing goes on, and 
while the public are suffering the dis- 
grace of each shameful foolery, an- 
other job of the same kind is being 
quietly matured for the same posthu- 
mous contempt. 

Indeed, the whole system is pitiably 
wrong and absurd, and the sooner our 
public men are persuaded into the 
modesty of renouncing their claims as 
judges of art, the better it will be for 
us, for our credit with the world, and 
for posterity, whose feelings have 
surely the right to be consulted, be- 
fore we inflict such monstrosities upon 
their eyesight. Let it be admitted at 
once that art really is something be- 
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yond a mere sort of legerdemain, truly 
an intellectual pursuit, of which to be- 
comea judgeaman should have atleast 
some analogical aptitude for the sub- 
ject. We believe, an eminent financier, 
an astute banker, an able prime mi- 
nister, or an accomplished Greekist, 
have no special calling which shall 
constitute them judges of art at the 
expense of the public. Let us have 
for our art-judges persons who have 
what we designate an analogical apti- 
tude for the subject. Artists, archi- 
tects, poets, prose writers of highest 
standing, such as Mr. Carlyle, or even 
musicians—the last would be better 
than politicians. There seems to usa 
considerable disregard for the require- 
ments of the case when a man dis- 
tinguished in another walk—who, 
mayhap, can by no possibility give half 
the time due to the matter—is ap- 
pointed to a judge’s seat in mat- 
ters of art. To pay a man a compli- 
ment at the expense of the stricken 
eyesight of generations to come, is 
somewhat too great a sacrifice to the 
convenances of society. The effect 
upon current and ‘contemporary art, 
too, is most fatal; deserving men are 
discouraged, while triflers and time- 
serving ignoramuses prosper. 

Doubtless there are few of our pub- 
lic men who would not gladly resign 
the office of an allele post 
can seldom be a gratifying one even 
to the most thick-skinned amongst 
them. Until art is taught like any 
other branch of study at universities 
and public schools, there is no hope 
for our statesmen as critics. Let the 
reader conceive the state of astonish- 
ment that would greet Lords Palmer- 
ston and Overstone if they announced 
themselves as musical critics, and 
authoritatively decided on the merits 
of an opera of Rosini’s, and licensed 
or prohibited its performance on mere 
grounds of musical science. Is the 
matter so diverse from this that a 
man shall judge of a picture, statue, 
or building who is confessedly igno- 
rant of the simplest rules of art, and 
not get the laughter he merits, and 
would assuredly receive if he made 
ger to any other kind of know- 
— whatever than that for which 
his life and previous studies had made 
him competent ? 

People do not recognise the fact 
that all arts are, to a certain extent, 
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cognate—that the art feeling per- 
vades them asa whole; and the differ- 
ent branches of poetry, music, paint- 
ing, architecture, and sculpture, are 
but diverse utterances of the same 
spirit. Take, for instance, the fact of 
so many great men uniting the whole 
of these functions. Phidias was one 
who excelled in all, and left to the 
world the Theseus and the Parthenon. 
yiotto did the same,—made himself 
the symbol of the revival of painting, 
and built the marvellous tower at Flo- 
rence, that wonder of wonders; 
Leonardo da Vinci, was all in one and 
master of all. Half the sculptors of 
the middle age were architects, some 
paintersalso; with scarce an exception 
they were, we read, accomplished 
musicians. Leonardo’s great master, 
Verocchio, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello, and name after name in the 
long lists of art from Phidias to Mi- 
chel Angelo and Raffaelle, tell us the 
same. This principle once admitted 
and recognised, there will be no diffi- 
culty in saving the modesty of our 
politicians and statesmen, and getting 
men who are far more competent to 
act as judges in the bestowal of pub- 
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lic commissions. Indeed, in the in- 
stance of the appointment of Mr. Car- 
lyle as one of the council to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Portraits, some such 
feeling has been avowed. What rea- 
son can there be to stay the extension 
of the same rule, and secure the nomi- 
nation of fit men to such tasks? 
Tennyson, Maurice, Maclise himself, 
and some of our excellent sculptors— 
Woolner and Foley, for example— 
would be surely better judges of archi- 
tecture or painting than many of those 
ae age who of late years have 
ad that office thrust upon them ; and 
how much more so than most of the 
members of the Board of Works, or 
whatever is the title of that potent 
body of men who direct the economics 
of the duty of an edile. For the econo- 
mical and financial part of the task, 
these are, doubtless, properly compe- 
tent ; but, for the life of us, we do not 
see that an existence spent in trade 
pursuits can qualify a man to decide 
upon the beauty of a bridge or a statue; 
yet such men appointed the architect 
to Chelsea Bridge, and have secured 
his talents for that of Westminster. 





